





500-10-6-83, 


Carson and Colorado Railroad Company, 


Train Dispatcher's Office. 


E. W. CLARK, 


Train Dispatcher. 
Hawthorne ere Venn 
Preducts from Desert Flats in Nevada 

The area ranging seuth from Rhedes Marsh, near Minas te south ef Owens 
Lake included Teals marshs Celumbia, Rhedes Marsh ss¢ Death Valley and several 
ethers net as well knewn; was fameus fer its preductien ef Nen-Metalics such 
as Borax, Soda Ashs Salts etCe F.M.Smith, better known as Berax Smeth, was one 
of the mest celerful ef the men whe premeted this industry. He started at Teals 
Marsh in 1863 and continued spreading his activities te cover Celumbuss Rhodes 
Death Valley and other lecatiens during te 1870s. Teal Marsh near the tewn ef 
Marietta became the principal preducer of Borax in the werld during this time. 
Borax was famed fer his "Twenty Mule Team Wakens" used te transpert his preducts 
te the mines er railread. He later became interested in mining and made s 
fortune threugh his heldings in the West End Mine at Tonapah. He later 
ventured inte the railread field but was net se sucessful in these ventures 
and lest much meney in his prometions of Sactamente Nerthern and the Key 
Route Lines 

In later years large productions ef Seda Ash were made frem the 


waters ef Owens Lake by the Inye Development Cempany and the Natural Seda 


Preducts Company at Keeler andih ese twe companies furnished much tonnage for 


the Narrow Gauge fer many years until Owens Lake finally dried up abeut 1950 
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[Setvs Last Narrow Gauge I 
Rail Near Death-TV Eyes lt | | 


By AL MARTINEZ 
Goon California’s last nar-]aren’t tolerated for any length 


i | of time. 
i ge railroad may aban- | 0° F 
he AN | A railroad spokesman said 
year-old narrow gauge 


nia from Sheffield, England. 
| The rails were laid in an era }) 
when ribbons of steel stretched ! 
over Nevada and southeastern 
may sold to a Southern Cal- | California in a rush to cash in | 
ifornia firm interested in its|on the booming silver mines, ! 
s a TV and movie prop| It wound 300 miles from/, 
and a sightseers’ item, 


| don its real-life job to become 
| a mobile prop for filmed make- 
| believe. 

Everything points that way. 


° lo 20 
— 


Scale of Miles 


WASSUR-RANCE 


MOVIE PROP?California's last narrow gauge railroad, doned by the SP and used as a movie and television || 


which runs between Keeler and Laws, may be aban- prop. Here rail enthusiasts photograph old No. 8. 


A Lonesome Desert Line 


By Bob. Richards 


It’s not exactly heavily travelled, 
this short branch line of a major 
railroad system. No more than two 
or three trains a week traverse its 
130 miles of track and their con- 
sists rarely exceed a dozen cars. 
Freight cars, that is; it’s been al- 
most twenty years since the rails 
of the Hazen-Mina Branch of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad sang to 
the gentler weight of varnish, And 
it is doubtful that the population 
of the few tiny settlements that 
Punctuate its course totals more 
than 1,000. 


This is a barren and lonesome 
sort of road. All of its route passes 
through desert country with only a 
few clumps of trees and the waters 
of Lake Lahontan at its northern 
end and Walker Lake near its 
southern end to soothe the eyes of 
the crews. 

Yet except for the thirty mile 
Portion betweeiadHazen and Weeks 
that was Idid’in the early 1900’s 
here is a right of way that has been 


a 


Interstate Commerce Comm 
sioner H. J. Blond has r 
mended to 


Inyo County. 


says, and losing propositions, 
despite their historical value,|that were brought to Califor- 


m- | Abandonment 
the ICC 


the one-| 
that| engine line abruptly ends a 
Southern Pacific be allowed to| story which Maran ae Cali- 

a he Ti-mile line in|fornia boom o: e 1880s. 
foie. ‘ The railroad was born as the 
iti rs , ilroad, 

, Ss roposition, SP | Carson and Colorado Rai 
ch merece et puilt on rails 36 inches apart 


Mound House, Nevada, to 

Keeler, Calif., on the fringe o! 

|burning Death Valley. It was 

to go into Colorado, but never 

made it, 

‘ mines played out and) 
the price of silver fell, the lit-\ 

tle railroad carried soda and 

borax, its steam locomotives \ 





in use since 1881. First narrow- 
gauge and later standard, this 
once was part of the system of the 
Carson & Colorado Railroad that 
probed deep into Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Owens Valley. 

The C & C ran east from its 
junction with the Virginia & Truc- 
kee Railroad, of which it was a 
subsidiary, at Mound House near 
Virginia City then southeast then 
west then south all the way to 
Keeler on Owens Lake, altogether 
250 miles. 

The line was bought by Southern 
Pacific in 1902 and no sooner was 
the deal completed than here came 
the fabulous strikes at Tonopah 
and shortly thereafter at Goldfield, 
the former but a little more than 50 
miles southeast of Mina. The 
Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad was 
built and connected there and for 
nigh onto twenty years the cargoes 
that passed over the Mina Branch 
were not only incredibly rich but, 
to put it conservatively, incredibly 
profitable. 


Sei 


Even though this mining revenue 
died in the 1930’s World War Il 
brought a boomlet with the carry- 
ing of fuel and supplies to the Army 
Air Force base at Tonopah and the 
trafficking with the mammoth 
Naval Ammunition Depot at Haw- 
thorne., 

But mow the branch’s revenues 
are light. At Mina and Luning 
cretaceous earth products are load- 
ed into hopper cars, there is still 
some ammunition handling to and 
from Hawthorne, supplies are drop- 
ped off at the Indian Reservation 
at Schurz, and at Wabuska is load- 
ed some of the ranching product 
of the fertile Mason Valley. 

As to whether there shall ever 
be any revenue derived from the 
immense iron deposits near Wa- 
buska that over recent years have 
been mapped by the major steel 
companies, no one in a position of 
authority in the railroad cares to 
make any prediction. 

All the motive power is diesel, 
of course. The last steam locomo- 


chugging past Walker sake, | 
}]Mina and Tonopah Junction § 
and over 7,138-foot-high Mont- i 
gomery Pass into Owens Val- | 
ley, i 
It carried passengers and | 
freight on the 300-mile run 
even after Southern Pacific ace | 
quired the yailroad in 1900. § 
Then, in 1938, the rail link i 
between California and Ne-§ 
vada was severed, 
On the Nevada side, there |} 
remained a standard gauge rail- |! 
road that ran 110 miles from |), 
Churchill to Tonopah Junction. | 2 
On the California side, the A 
narrow gauge was reduced to |" 
71 miles between Keeler and 
Laws. , 
The narrow gauge stopped 
hauling passengers, except for | | 
an oc ional rail fan group, | | 
and concentrated on freight. 
It joins SP’s )00-mile stand- . 
ard gauge m at Owengo, |’ 
handling talc, pumice, schee- 
lite, slate, soda products, ore 
and livestock. i 
SP s now it has a “con-}‘ 
crete” offer to buy from the}* 
Owens Inyo Co, of Keeler, 
headed by W, Paul Payne. The 
outcome rests first on the de- 
cision of the ICC—whether it} 
will go along with the recom- 
|/mendation to authorize the 
* || railroad to abandon the line, 
Then, will come weeks or|' 
: of negotia- 





b perhaps months 
i tions, Then ,.. 3 
| The train will still run for 

: = — FY. saan 
a it 
hen 
ails 





tive puffed its way into oblivion 
along this line in 1946. But the 
scenery has not changed, the roll- 
ing hills of the north, the flat val- 
ley of the south bordered by the 
towering barren ramparts of the 
Wassuk and Monte Cristo ranges. 
And the stations along the line still 
appear almost the same as when 
built. t 

Somehow when seeing all this 
(much of the line is paralleled or 
may be viewed from the highways) 
it seems only yesterday rather than 
a lifetime ago that an incensed 
lady schoolteacher hid the clothes 
of a C & C crew who took advan- 
tage of a beautiful warm day to go 
for a swim in Walker Lake. At 
least she pretended to be incensed 
although it’s more likely she was 
amused by the spectacle of out- 
raged Victerian manhood seeking 
its unmeéntionables among the 
bushes. 

That story is still told in Luning 
and in Mina. Even the diesel men 
chuckle at it 


; 


| 





1000, 7-4-89—F. 48. 


N & COLORADO R. R. 


[4 196) 


E. B. YERINGTON, Ass’t Secretary. Virginia. / 


Sir: Below find Statement of Cash Collections, 
as follows : 


~ = \ 
TRAIN No | DATE “AMOUNT 
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Conductor. 


dofied 1948) Bullfrog & Goldfield, com- 
pleted 1906, abandoned 1927. ._(Ab- 
sorbed by Tonopah & Tidewater some 
years prior to abandonment. ) Tonopah 
& Tidewater was built around 1905 
from Ludlow, Calif., on the Santa Fe. 
to Beatty, Nev. 

All four were built to serve the gold 
mines around Goldfield as the result of 
a boom in 1903 which lasted until 

1911. The towns have been abandoned 
for many years. Today virtually nothing 
remains but a few brick walls 
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A Bivdseye View, No.3. 
Truckee, Calig 





In Cases of Uncertainty. 


No. 28. CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


always take the Safe Side. 





1868. 


8 ame oe 


For the Government and Information of Employees only, and is not intended for the information | 
of the Public. The Company reserves the right to vary the same as circumstances may require. 
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On and after Thursday, June 18, 1868, Trains will run as follows: 


EASA BIRD. 


3 


Through 
Freight 


a 


| Passenger 


Distances. A. M A. M. 


6.35 
740M 


8.59 


6.30 
7.02 M| 
+ 7.20 


7.30 
TAS 


9.00 
1.67 | 9.32 
| 10.00 M 


10.55 
ri.og M 


M)12.10M 
1.00 
1.47 


25 


8.09 


8.95 | 


3,02 
3.45 
$.()25 
1.20 
4.55 
6.12 
30 
6.10 
TAS 
7.45 M 
U Od 
10,55 


12.00M 


1.57 
2.25 M 


3.02 14 


1.15 
3.20) 1.55 
4.00 3.16 
Pr, M Ae 


143" 


S 


Through 
Freight 


P.M 
3.00 
4.00 M 
$.55 
5.15 
5.42 
6.07 
3.48 


10.05 
10.45 
11.05 
11.25M 
12.00 
12.25 
12.55 
2.00 
420M 
wo M 
8.42 
{) 32) 
11.30 
12 20M 
2.00 


Pp. M. 





If Trains are not met at the regular meeting place, approach sidings carefully, until they are met. 
Pg," Pass— 


The letter “ MU" set against a 
| “Pgd,” Passed 
Meeting and Passing places are Stopping Places 
Trains will arrive 
soon thereafter as business will permit 


Passenger Trains will stop at all Stations ayainst which figures are set, ex 


Station signifies 


t Stations on time, as given in the 


a Meet 


Tuble 





WES XA BAIRD. 
2 4 G a 


V Througl 
Passenger ates 


yay m 
Freight Freight. 


STATIONS. 
Through 
Freight 


rM MM. A. M PM 
5.40 
7-40 Ny 


a.50 


154 
146" 
139% 

357 
132” 
128° 
[23 


5.00 | 7° 
4.00 M| 7* 


3.00 


1.00 
Le 97 UP af Pad 


111s 


Leave SACRAMI 
ARCADT 
ANTELOPE 
JUNC 
ROCKLIN 
PINO 
NEWCASTLE 


NTO Arnive 


2. Li) 0.55 

rlON ie 0.39 2.33 

5.07 z 

4.42 1.35 

3.57 12.50 | 4" 
12.10M) 6* 


(8) | 16" 


10.27. 03 


‘oso A 
9.12 


Banik 3.2 


me 


11.23 
1105M 


10.50 


S57 

AUBURN 

10.28 7.45 2.30 1 
“1.45 10.30 | 5 
Ll 


) 
2 sO ma! gat 
iH 0.37 Ped| 4 


LIPPER GAL 
N.E. MILLS + 10.07 
COLPAX 9.50% 
C H. MILLS a 
GOLD RUN 9.15 
DUTCIL FLAT y 
ALTA y 
SHADY RUN 8.42 
CHINA RANCH 

BLUE CASON 


12.40 
}2.00 
11.40 
[25 
1045 
10.25 
10.05 
EMIGRANT GAP 9.20 
8.12 


745M 


5.50 
8 


4.45 
4.20 


1.00 


CISCO 

M| - 
ae. 
12.67 8" 

M 12.00 Mi10* 


10.88 5 


LONG PRACK 4 s | 


SUMMIT | 


SIDI 
PRUCKEE 3.39 
BOCA ie, 
CAMP 
VERDI 


2.255 
2.10 


24 3 1.00 


12.20M 9.55 {10% 
11.00 8 30, | 
A. M A.M P.M. 


Annive RENO 


Distances. | 


cept those marked +, at which thoy will stop to leave and on signal to take 
passengers 

Passenger Trains will run daily, except Sunday 
Nos 
Nos 


No. 4 will ran daily, oxcept Sundays. 


Cc. CROCKER,. Generai Sup’t. 


and leave as 3 and 6 will run Sundays, and not Saturdays 


5 and 8 will run Saturdays, and not Sundays, 


JOHN CORNING, Ass’t Gen’ Sup't. 
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A Bivdseye View, No.3. 
Truckee, Calig 
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Rules 


1. . The clock of G. M. Parker, 34 E.stteet, fs the lime by 
which trains are (o4be run. Condactort/ atid Baginemen will 
compare their Watches with it daily, whem practicable 


2. No person will be passed free ugless they have a pass 
from & proper officer of the Company 


3. No person employed on tening, of st Stations, will leave 
his place of change with another witbogt fermission from the 
Buperintendedt or Trala A aster 


4. Conductors, before leaving termital poluts, wilt ascer- 
tain if all Trains dueof an equal or supegigr class have arrived 
I 


6. All trains will be ander the conftol of the Condactor 
and will be ran as nearly to Card’ timeigs possible, wuder no 
circumstances lcaving @ station earlier Upets the Uard time, and 
remaining at s statio# only as fong as nqtssary to trewenct the 
business of the train. 


: 
6. Conductors, Enginemen, Bag and Rrkewen 
will be attheir traing at beast 20 min before statting time 


and see that their trains are in order. 


1. Conductors, Baggagemen and Beshemen on trains con- 
veying passengers are required to wear as prescribed by 


law. > 


8 Conductors of Freight Trains wil be held resporisible 
for the faithful performace of duty of @ Brakemen on their 
Trains, They will require the doors of afi Freight Cars in their 
Trains to be closed, and wijlia al! cases When ascending or de 
seending gradce, station thpmeelves ow the tear part of the Train 
and cee that their Brakecemare at thett pests. Ju no case must 
4 Car be [eff op « grade without the Brphke being set and the 
wheels blocked. i 


9, Conductors will report Im writing to the Assistant Su 
perinteadenot ali injuries to persons'cans@d by their Train, giv- 
ing number of Train and Engine; ti names of all em- 
ployees on their Traim;' also, the aames af others witnessing 
secident, and al! other informetion that thay be useful as a mat- 
tee of record. t 


10. Condacters will see that Switched, after being aned 
ere left turmed to the main track Am employee leaving « 
aa ttcle tiene! from there tract, o1 «ih eked) afer wshog wilt 
be dismissed from the serviceof the Company 


11. Althongh th 
Engineer wil! not 

any unnecessary risk on the 
precautions 
safety 


violation of 


road 
which 
ed from all blame 


without 
being observed 
Nor will he be relic 

instructions or orders, even sh 


om negligence or misapprehension, dire< 


und trains will have 
yund trains wutil they are 


card time, after which they w their right to 


bound trains will wait minutes for 
vound trains, after which they w vet ttoth 

track indefinitely, against West bound t 
¢ minutes behind their card 


I the expected t 


keeping twent 
at ea ceeding station 
in isn Alwnys allow five utes for 
rat the five minutes soa 
a train 
to meet another, ali the neecssury pre 


cidents 


variation of watches cana 


be used for rnnping ; if annot re . on time 


taken to 


prevent a Note Rules 13 an 


13. Through Preight 
way of passenger trains, but wi 


way freight trains > 


14. Way Preight trains will keep ent 
of both Passenger and Through Freight trains 

15. A Red Flag by day 
on the froat of an Engine 
which bas precisely the 
bearing the 
West, if they 
minutes ax allowed by rule No. 12, to meet an East bound trair 
must kecy entirely out of the way of the F 
trains following it under a red flag 


or aRed Light by night, displayed 
shows that another Train is following 
rights as the 

signal. The trains f ny vy 


same gine or Train 


running 


cannot reach @ station wit twenty-tive 


nin the 


t bound train and 


16, A White Flag by day @r a White Light by night, dis- 
played on the front of an Rnginf, shows that another Train is 
following, bat will keep out of the way of all regular Passenger 
and Freight Trains; bat Work Yrains and Track Parties must 
be kept entirely oat of thelr waj and gives clear track to them 
Bagineers and Conductors of Trains bearing a White Flag or 
White Light, will be particaler aed call the attention of meeting 
Trains, dou Agents, and al! others concerned; and explaia 
the meaning of it. 

1%. Preight Trates @estiin all cases keep 10 Min- 
tes out of the way or Trains. If Freight 
Trains ure atany time obliged p the Main Track at a 
Station where they are to meet @ Passenger Train, « man with 
a Red Flag, by day, or a Red Lantern by night, must always be 
seut a sufficient distance la the. direction the ‘approaching 
Train ty give suitable warning fpr it co approach carefully 


18. Constraction, Wood and Extra Trains will keep 
tea minutes out of the way of Passenger and Freight Trains, 
with the following exception, viz 


Construction Trains will hare a right to work on the 
Track East of Cisco whenever Freight Trains are Thirty 
Minutes late, by taking cate }o keep a man stationed, with 
« flag, im the direction of approaching Trai a sufficient 
distance to prevent accidents; and Freight Trains willruo with 
great care whenever they are bebind time 


19, Oonstraction Traine mist 
morning between what points they will work 
and if it sbould be necessary te go outside of those hounds, 
will proceed with great caution, aud at the firs 
ask Train Muster if there is aay risk in proceeding 


in Master in the 


luring the day 


Telegraph Office 


20. Enginemen 
are direct 


wot start with the 
ductor. 


Train until they 
ed by the ¢ 
when within one 

within eighty 


ringig until it is 


21 Enginemen oust A he whistle 
half mile of Station, and ring their bell whe 
rode of a highway crossing aud continu 
passed 
with great caution 
trestle work 


22. Engioemen will enter all Tun 
and po Train or Engine shall ercss any bridge or 
ala mate of «peed exceeding alg illes an 


23. Dampers of esh pana mast in all cases be closed 
while F sing wood yards 


pros 
es he ke 

, hange ros anda 
( casualties t allow any person 


ngine, excepting perintendent of Repairs 
tions, or the f the trara, without an 


Master Master Me 


is Apparent that 
so killed will be 
a full stop. if 
necessary, to avoid doing s Lacase occurs. the Engine- 


2 Great care sh 
sck. If an Engineman kills stock when 
might avoid doing so, the value of k 


ld be taken to prevent the 


ifrom his pay, Trains mu wo 


man must report in writing to the Assistant Superintendent 
xin, names of Conductor 


forination which may be us: 


umber of Engine, number of Tr 
Fireman, and all other 
Approach all Stati ull Stations care- 


fully, and be sure the awiteles, | rs, ure seen to be 


Enginemen and Firemen are particularly directed not 
wood froin the Tender while in motion. If any 
hould be thrown off at the 
Tenders in such a 


to throw any 
wood ix found too large tor use it 
next Station. Wood must not be ion 


manner or quantity ax to be liuble to fall off 


Bee The attention of Engincmen is called to rule 11 


st always be stationed on the rear 
sition without permission from the 
and the brakes of that car must be ascertained to 


2s. A Brakeman wm 
car, and must not leave 


Conduetor 


his p 


be in perfect order 


29. When the Engineman shuts off steam at Stations 
where the Train is to stop, the Brakemeo must apply their 
brakes, and, using judgment, endeavor to stop at the Station 


, without the necessity of the Bogineer sounding bis whistle— 


tuo much soundiug of the whistle impairs its value as « wig: 

of danger. Brakemen must not slip the wheels, and it is the 
duty of the Conductor, and a very important one, to seo to thie 
matter, 


30. When itis necessary to back Train, a Brakeman oat 
be stationed on the reer of the car, where he can have # full 
view of the track, and have a brake under his control; and 3 
Engineer and Fireman must so station themselves as to see @ 
signal given to stop. Back up slow and have Train under com+ 
trol 


31. Passenger Trains will not run faster than twenty-fid 
miles an hour, except on special order, overany part of the roe 
and Freight Trains ten miles an hour Kast of the Junction, ® 
twelve miles an hour West of the Junction 


32 Any Train following a Passenger ot other Train, wil 

proceed with grent caution, keep at least six minutes in rear 

it; whenever an Extra Train is to follow another, notice must 
be given the forward Train, and the Conductor of that Traig 
must notify the Station Agents and all the Conductors whoa 
he meets, besides carrying the proper signal; and the Exte 
Train must approach all Stations and Wooding Places with 
great care 


33. Night Trains must in all cases carry # red light on thé 
rear car 

34. Too great care can never be taken to ascertain prer 
cisely the meaning of every signal given intended to indica 
danger, Notice must be taken of all violent signals. 

14. In case of accident or stoppage upon the main track, 
from any cause, Condactora must always, and immediately, 
station men with red fags by day, or red lights by night, and 
AS An extra precaution, if foggy or storming, two torpedoes mee 
be clasped to the rails, half a mile distant in both directions, am 
have no right to assume that there are no trains approaching 
from either direction Special care must also be taken ia case 
atrain gets bebind time and liable to be overtaken by a follow~ 
ing train, to guard against accident. Disabled cars left at 
Stations must be reported to Train Master 


35. No Extra Engine, with or without a Train, will be al- 
lowed ta pass along the road without permission from the Sa- 
parintendent oc Traim Master, le cana it is_necessary fora 
Extra Trai or Kagine to be Hagged, permission tu have it domé 
must be obtained from the Train Master, or other person author~ 
zed to give such orders, and no Train will carry a flag for ae 
Kxtra without orders, ‘and uny such Engine or Train being 
flagged, on arrival at its destination must immediately, if it iz 
a telegraph station, report its arrival to the Train Master. 


$ In all cases, either by day or night, when the track is 

bstructed, by reason of repairing or otherwise, so as to endam= 
ker the passing of Trains, a red flag by day or ared light by 
night must be placed in both directions so as to be plainiy see@ 
by an approaching Train at least one half mile 


Station Ageuts will be held responsible for the propet 
security and position of the Switches, and must im no case allow 
them to be removed frbm the main track, except when a Traid 
is to leave or entera turn oat. 


38. When a Flag (red or white) carried for a train follow- 
ing is taken down at aStation, the Agent will be patticular and 
not let any Train pass towards such Flagged Train, unless ib 
has rights over it, according to the Rules. 


30. Station Agents are required to see that the doors of 
ull cars on the side tacks are securely fastened and that the 
brakes are set and the cars far enough from the main track 6 
not to endanger passing trains, aud that the wheels of all freight 
or other curs on side tracks are properly secured and blocked. 


40, Cars must never be allowed to stand on the Math 
Track, but must be placed on a siding, and the wheels mubb 
be securely blocked 


41. No wood, freight, timber, or other material of a 
kind, will be allowed to be piled within four feet of the roel 


42. All property found on the Road must be forwarde@ 


to the Assistant Superintendent, or notice given him of being 
found 


Carefulness is enjoined to prevent accidents when taking Wood and Water in obscure places. A man with a Red 
Flag by day, or a Red Light by night, must be stationed a sufficient distance in the rear to warn 
In such cases, TRAINS MUST ALWAYS BE EXPECTED. 


approaching Trains. 


DIRECTIONS 


A Red Flag by day or a Red Light by night or an 
sion of » Torpedo on the track isa signal of danger, and the 
train muat be brought to « full stopand meaniog of it ascer 
tained. A Green Flag by day or a Green Light by night, dis- 
played at a Station, denotes that a Telegram is waiting and the 
train mast be brought tow stop. A Blue Flag by day or a Bluc 
Light by night, signifies caution, and Enginemen will govera 
themselves accordingly. 


explo. 


CONCERNING SIGNALS 

One Bound of the Whistle is the signal to apply the 
Brakes. Two Sounds of the Whistle is the signal to let 
go the Brakes. Three Sounds of the Whistle is the signal 
Four Sounds of the Whistle is the signal to call 
Several Ghort Sounds of the Whistle is 


the signal of danger. 


to b 


in a Flagman 


AND FLAGS. 
Might Signals.—A light swung over the head is « signal 
to go ahead; whea swung across or at Tight angles withthe 


track, isa signal to back up, snd when moved up and down is - 
gnal to stop. 
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Stations Today 


Most of the station structures along the Mina 


branch are still in use. 

At top is the Luning station, a classic of rail- 
road architecture. Above is the Wabuska station 
at the north end of Mason Valley. The Mina ter- 
minal offices and passenger depot, right, have 
been converted into a cafe. The Mina freight 


station, below, is the end-of-line terminal. 








SP Narrow-G 


by FREEMAN HUBBARD 


Owenyo station on the slim-gage line. Hotel (pictured at the extreme left) is a railroad company dormitory and commissary. 


HEN the Steam Age reached its 

peak many years ago and almost 
nobody thought of traveling inland or 
shipping freight except by rail, the 
| United States boasted nearly 16,000 
miles of slim-gage track. This mileage 
| had shrunk considerably by August ’41 
when Railroad Magazine published a 
feature by Linwood Moody entitled 
“Sunset on the Narrow-Gage.” 

“Dusk is falling on a colorful chapter 
of transportation history—the narrow- 
gage,” he wrote. “Shadows lengthen 
along rusted rails that are spaced two 
or three feet apart as eternal night slow- 
ly envelopes the group of audacious 
small roads which faced their dawn so 
hopefully in the 1850’s, long before the 
Civil War, which basked in their bril- 
liant ‘noontide sun of the ’80’s, even 
challenging for a brief time the su- 
premacy of standard-gage, and which, 
from then on, gradually passed into 
twilight.” 

At that time the country still had 15 
common-carrier railroads or fragments 
of railroads with almost 1400 miles of 


el 


= Aer branch to a public park at 


slim-gage track. Today, barely 115.6 
miles remain—45.2 on the Rio Grande’s 
Silverton line in the Colorado Rockies 
and 70.4 on the Southern Pacific’s 
Keeler-Laws branch in the Owens Val- 
ley of southeastern California. 

Both are single-tracked lines of 36- 
inch gage. The Silverton run is a mixed 
train—the last one left on the continent 
that we know of—while the Southern 
Pacific branch hauls only freight, mostly 
mining products outbound. 

The latter originated 78 years ago as 
part of the 300-mile Carson & Colo- 
rado, which extended from Keeler, 
Calif., to connect with the now-defunct 
Virginia & Truckee at Mound House, 
Nevada. The Southern Pacific took it 
over in 1900. 

The C&C was built largely to serve 
gold and silver mines—hence the golden 
background in our front-cover painting 
—but as the veins of precious metal pe- 
tered out, one portion after another of 
the line’s northern end was abandoned. 
The lively passenger service, which in- 
cluded little yellow sleeping-cars, began 
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Independence, Calif., is se 


Nine photos by Southern Pacific Company 


to decline with the building of a paved 
highway in 1925 and quit altogether in 
1932, 

Owenyo, interchange point with the 
standard-gage SP, has no three-rail 
track. This is unusual in such operation. 
Slim-gage cars are spotted opposite con- 
ventional cars. A platform separates 
them. Their contents are moved by con- 
veyor belts, hand trucks, or the backs 
of men. 

One of the water-supply spots for 
locomotives, Aberdeen, had a_ tank 
which was filled by the action of a 
windmill, but in 1953 a storm blew 
down the windmill, and a gasoline- 
engine pump took its place. 

Keeler, southern end of the line, lies 
in the shadow of the White Mountains 
to the east, on the eastern side of Owens 
Dry Lake, on U.S. Highway 190, the 
only paved road that leads into Death 
Valley from the west. Keeler’s popula- 
tion is about 75. Touching. this end of 
the railroad in its early days was the 
wagon trail of “Borak” Smith,» who 
hauled borax out of Death Valley with 


RAILROAD 


his celebrated team of twenty mules. 

In 1954 the SP branch acquired a 
new 45-ton, 450-horsepower, General 
Electric diesel, the only slim-gage diesel 
in America. She is standard in every 
respect except that her axles are shorter 
than those of conventional units. 

The branch had been operating two 
Baldwin oil-burning steam engines. One 
of them, No. 18, built in 1911, was do- 
nated to Inyo County, Calif., and is dis- 
played in the park at Independence, the 
county seat. The other, No. 9, built in 
1909, is held for stand-by service and is 
used only a few days each year. Those 
days are the only times the old arm- 
strong turntable at Laws is needed. Or- 
dinarily, trains are turned on the wye 
at Keeler. 

Since 1954, the year of dieselization, 


| the Keeler agency has been closed, leav- 


ing Owenyo to handle the business by 
phone, and engine maintenance has 
been transferred from Keeler to Owen- 
yo, and 40 obsolete wooden cars have 
been scrapped. 

Today’s equipment consists of 189 
wooden cars, including boxcars, gon- 
dolas, stock cars, flatcars, two water 
cars, two oil tankers, one baggage car, 
and one caboose. There are 33 em- 
ployes. 

The annual railfan pilgrimage over 
the line on Memorial Day in a steam- 
powered special train has been discon- 
tinued because the old wooden flatcars, 
which were equipped with seats for the 
excursion, are considered unsafe. 

The regular narrow-gage train runs 
five days a week. Round trips are made 
between Owenyo and Laws on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday but between 
Owenyo and Keeler only on Tuesday 
and Thursday. This arrangement gives 
the train and engine crew a “long day, 
short day” schedule. 

The rail consists of about 56 miles of 
35-pound rail and 15 miles of 62-pound 
rail. (Some steel was imported from 
Holland in 1880.) Further details on 
this line may be found in a book, The 
Slim Princess, written and published by 
John B. Hungerford at Reseda, Calif., 
and selling at one dollar a copy. The 
book is well illustrated. 

‘D. O. Mills, one of the directors of 
the 300-mile Carson & Colorado, said 
the road was built “300 years too soon 
or 300 miles too long.” Nevertheless, 
part of that line, which goes “from no- 
where to nowhere,” still performs a 
much-needed service. Unlike narrow- 
gages in general, this one still has a 
future. e 
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Since agitators Lee and Garretson made their unfounded and un- 
ec for charges of dixloyalty against the railway officials and mana- 
srs of the country, inthe effort to boast government owners f 
railroads it would seem that all the demagic politicians and jim-crow 
ross-roads newspapers have taken their cue and are yawping and 
snapping at the heels.@f these men who have not only made the great- 
| ness of this country in ‘the past but who, today, are the most. I 
citizens in.the upholding of the honor of our government in its most 
titical hour. In the last issue of the Owens Valley Herald of Bishop, 
la purported cartoon, which looxed as though it had been carved with 
broad , was printed in an attempt to ridicule the narrc 
| branch of the Southern Pacific and slam the officials. If the persons 
| publishing the Herald had the keeping up ot the rolling stock and 
road-beds of a railroad and made as bum a job of is as they do in get- 
| ti ing up an alleged newspaper it would be impossible to get an ox-cart 
or wheel-barrow over it. For the sheet they issue, from a typograph- | 
ical and makeup standpoint looks as though it might be the efforts of 
japprentices of a second class blacksmith shop and the press work 
the impress of having been printed in a cheese press. But nothir 
se is to be expected of provincial minds, and to condecend to t 
notice of such purile effort is like wasting lather to shave a jackass | 
If the poor little aenemic brain ot the Herald could grasp the collosal 
work that the officials.of the railways are called upon to perform in 
this greatest of emergencies and the untiring loyalty and patriotism 
| with which they have performed their duty to the government, his 
| poor little starved intellect would shrivel up like a moth’s wings in a 
candle flame at the unworthiness and paucity of his patriotism in 
comparison. If the railroads have broken down under the tremendau: 
strain who is to bla for it? The demagogic politicians and n 
minded newspapers who have for years hounded the railroads 
|curtailed their earnings untilit has become impossible to secu the 
| necessary capital to prepare to meet the emer; gency that now co ees 


J 
| the country. As to the narrowguage the Southern Pacific offic | 
have been very generous and considerate of the people of Owens Val ul 
ley. They have given them an extra train between Le aws and Owenyo v0] 
| where the heaviest traffic exists: And, comparing the record as re | 


| gards time schedules 'the narrow guage keeps its schedule 80 per cent] 
against 65 per cent gp the main line. Simple justice hurts no one, | 
and the Southern Pacific offiicials are certainly deserving eat 


credit for their herctifean efforts to meet and overcome the emerger 
cies that now confrogt them, hampered as they are by hestile politi- 
ticians, State railroad commissions and red tape of government control. 
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/Fort Churchill 


Piutes on the warpath and interrupted 
mail service of the Pony Express in 1860 
were the reasons for Fort Churchill, first 
and most important military establish- 
ment to be located in what is now the 
State of Nevada. It was named for Gen. 
Sylvester Churchill, the inspector general 
of that period for the United States Army. 
This we learn from Marion Welliver of the 
Nevada Historical Society who turned to 
military information from the private 
research of Col. George Ruhlen, U.S. Army 
retired, while preparing historical work 
for the Nevada Park Service and Nevada 
schools. “The naming of the fort,” she 
points out, “has been told in many ways 
down through the years, and for different 


| officers named Churchill, but this version 
| is verified by a letter from the U.S. War 
| Department in the photostat files of the 
, Nevada Historical Society. Mrs. Welliver’s 
| research shows that Gen. N. S. Clarke, 
| then commanding the Department of Cali- 
| fornia with headquarters in San Francisco, 


stated in May of 1860 that he feared.a war 
was starting with the Piute Indians, and 
that residents of Nevada were calling for 
arms and troops. He had requested troops 
a year before but was refused. Gen. Win- 
field Scott and the Secretary of War ap- 


} proved the second request on June. 11, 


1860. But trouble was already under way 
before the ‘Carson River Expedition,’ 


| headed by Capt. Joseph Stewart, received 


his orders to leave for Nevada. News that 
the Piutes had burned Williams ‘Station 
on the Carson River and killed five white 
men came through in May, 1860. Volun- 
teers gathered in Virginia City, Carson 
City and neighboring towns. Led by Maj. 


} William M. Ormsby, 105 men started down 


sees 


merece. 
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the Carson to bury the dead and stop the 
uprising. Major Ormsby was ambushed 
and killed in the retreat near Pyramid 
Lake. It was an Indian victory, but of short 
duration. Not long after many new volun- 
teers arrived, among them Capt. Edward 
Storey of the Virginia City Rifles. It was 
in this second battle that Captain Stewart's 
‘Carson River Expedition’ engaged. Cap- 
tain Storey was killed, but this time, with 
the aid of federal troops it was a victory 
for the whites. : 


Permanent Post 


“Stewart's command, when he ‘entered 
Nevada, consisted of his own Company H, 
3rd Artillery, from Fort Alcatraz in San 
Francisco Bay; 11 men from the 8rd Artil- 
lery at San Francisco Presidio; two Com- 
panies, A and H, 6th Infantry,’from the 
Benicia Barracks, and a detachment of 37 
men of Companies A and F, 1st Dragoons,” 
continues Mrs. Welliver. “Stewart and his 
mefi camped on the Truckee River for 
several weeks following the Pyramid Lake 
baftle, and there they threw up for pro- 
tection an earthworks they called ‘Fort 
Haven.’ On July 13, 1860, orders were re- 
ceived by Stewart to establish a post in 
the Big Bend of the Carson River at a 
site to be chosen by him. On completion 


=" 


it would be manned by two Companies of 


Infantry and one of Dragoons. The site | 


for Fort Churchill was selected July 20, 


1860, and work begun. Captain Stewart | 
was responsible for the naming of the | 
fort inasmuch as he suggested the honor | | 


go to Gen. Sylvester Churchill. The name 
was ‘approved July 26, 1860, by, the Sec- 
retary of War. The oer laid 
étit ‘in the form of a rhomboid, the acute 
angles being at the northeast and south- 
west corners, the land extending on both 
sides of the river. Fort Churchill was built 
as a permanent post, consisting of adobe 
buildings erected on stone foundations, in 
the form of a square facing a central pa- 
rade ground. Barracks were built on the 
west side. On the east were post head- 
quarters, commissary and quartermaster’s 
store, hospital and laundry. Six two-story 
double sets of officers quarters stood to 
the north of the square. To the south 
were guard house, bakery shop, stables 
and corrals. Threat of Civil War and the 
secessionist movements in Virginia City 
and Carson City in 1860 caused the gar- 
rison to be increased by a third company 
of Infantry from California (Company A, 
lst Dragoons), bringing the . average 
strength of the post to 200 men. In Oc- 
tober the Artillery units returned to San 


. s A | 
Francisco and still another company, G, | 


6th Infantry, dispatched from Benicia 
Barracks, arrived in June of 1861. 


Taps 

“The mail routes as far as Ruby Valley 
to the east were patroled by the post,” 
adds Mrs. Welliver. In October, 1861, 
Companies A and H, 2nd Cavalry, Cali- 
fornia Volunteers under Captains Daniel 


McLean and Edwin Rowe, came to Fort | 


\| 


They left Nevada Nov. 2, 1861. In March } 


Churchill to relieve the regular troops. 


of 1862 Major Charles McDermit, 3rd In- 


fantry, California Volunteers, took com: } 


mand of the post. He remained until his 


| 


j 
| 


death in the Quinn River battle. The Civil | 


War saw Fort Churchill as an important 


outpost and as a main supply depot for the | 


Nevada Military district as well as a base 
for troops patroling the overland routes 
from the Sierra to Austin and Ruby Val- 
ley into the Owens Valley of California. 
During this entire period the troops were 
California and Nevada volunteers mus- 
tered out in 1865 and 1866. That same 
yeay units of the 1st U.S. Cavalry were 
sent in. They remained until July and 
left. Slowly the garrison was reduced, In 
1868 headquarters of the district were 


| 
| 


moved to Fort Halleck, Nevada and the \ 


designation of Fort Churchill changed to 
Churchill Barracks. But the new name 
fail to stick. It soon reappeared on rec- 
ords as Fort Churchill. General orders of 
May 19, 1868, directed the abandonment 
of the post. However, in August 1869 the 
lst Cavalry arrived and remained until 
September when they were sent to Fort 
Bidwell in California. The ‘no need for 
troops’ was endorsed by Major E. O. C. 
Ord of the Department of California in 
January of 1870, and the War Department 


j 
{ 
| 
i 
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recommended that post buildings be sold 
at, public auction. The sale realized $750, 
and the reservation was turned over to 
the General Land Office by the War De- 
partment on June 15,1871. Fort Churchill 
had served its purpose. It had gontrolled 
the Indians, protected the new*state and 
its settlers, and patroled thé’ éverland 
routes and the mail. New communications 
and faster means of transportation had 
brought an end to its usefulness:. . .” 


Buckland's Station 
The story of Nevada’s Fort Churchill 


| would never be complete without mention 


of Samuel Sanford Buckland. It was Sam 
Buckland who established Buckland’s Sta- 
tion where the Overland Stage Company 
kept horses, and where the Pony Express 
likewise halted for a change of mounts. 
Sam Buckland had settled on the Carson 
River at the big bend a year or more before 
the soldiers came. His ranch eventually 
extended over 1,640 acres. It was Sam who 
took Captain Stewart aside and’ urged him 
to build Fort Churchill on the north side 


of the Carson River, and not on the south 
| side as Stewart announced he intended to 


do. “Time demonstrated the wisdom of 
this course, as a better view was gained 
and access-was easier with supplies, etc.,” 


| Sam wrote in his memoirs published in 


the 1913-1916 Nevada Historical Society 


| papers. We are grateful to Mrs. Clara 


Beatty who directs the Nevada Historical 


i Society from its Reno museum headquar- 


ters, for a chance to scan Sam’s account 


| of Indian fighting. At the same time we’re 


grateful that Sam Buckland’s only living 


§ descendant is a resident of Oakland. The 


Oakland man is Nelson J. Buckland of 68th 
Ave., ‘a grandson of Sam Buckland. Al- 
though Nelson was but 12 years of age 
when. his father died he can recall the 
stories of his grandfather as related by 
his mother and father. Nelson’s father was 
born in July of 1868 and died in 1904. His 
mother, Elizabeth Mitchell Buckland, was 
a covered wagon immigrant who lived 
until April of 1913. Nelson was born in 
Tonopah, but his late sister, Lucy Buck- 
land Marty, was born in the old log house 
at the Buckland Ranch, within the shadows 
of Fort Churchill. The big two-story white 
Buckland ranch -home that stands down 
the highway from Fort Churchill today 
was built by the pioneer in 1870, after 
Fort Churchill was abandoned. Sam Buck- 
land bid in all the movable parts of the 


| fort for $750, thus acquiring lumber, win- 


dows, doors and hardware for the new 
residence. The upper story was a dance 


hall at first. Nelson says there’s an 1878: 


newspaper account that tells of a dance 
at the Bucklands’ that lasted all night. 








From a collection at the Nevada Historical Society MU, 
Pir 


This is how the military post looked after completion in the early |h | 
b 


Fort Churchill in Nevada is a crumbling ruins today. 
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Narrow Guage 
Engine Taken | 
To Junk Pile’ 


MINA, Ney., June, 11.—(Special)— 
Loaded on two flatcars in the train 
leaving Mina today stood the little 
narrow gauge engine, No. 12, destined " 
for the junk pile at Sacramento. For} 
years this diminutive engine bucked 
the sands of the California desert and} 
the snow-capped summits of the) 
White Mountains, through , Mount 
} Montgomery pass on its run between | 
| Mina and Keeler. 

Shop workers at the Mina terminal | 
who had cared in a mechanical way 
for this one-time sturdy little locb+ 
motive, watched its departure gravely, | 
“i as the old No. 12 started on her last 
| journey as a single unit in the rail- 
|| road world. Her service to the rails 
.|is not entirely ended, however, for 

some day she will return again but 
in the shape of tie plates and track 
spikes, 
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ABERDEEN TANK AND ITS PRAIRIE WINDMILL 


wind erased one ntest features 
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NO. 18 IN A SIERRA SILHOUETTE 


the snow and gray granite pinnacles of Mt. Whitney’ 


Robert Lee Behme 
HAND-OPERATED GALLOWS TURNTABLE AT LAWS 


The narrow gat has not lost its old. 
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GRASS-GROWN RAIL YARDS AT LAWS 
not one billboard mars the landscape 


Hector Maclear 
WHILE STEAM STILL RULED THE SLIM PRINCESS 
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PUSHIN’ ‘EM AROUND IN CALIFORNIA 


Southern Pacific Narrow Gauge 
—R. W. King - S.P. 
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From the Valentine Hush photo coltection 


Death Valley Scotty at wheel of 1904 Thomas automobile entertaining eastern financier “dudes” seeking mine interests out west 
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HEN 1964 fades into 
the past this week it 
will also bring to a 
close Nevada’s Cen- 
tennial Year. 

Present-day Nevadans as well as 
visitors to th state will regret its 
passing. And“with good reason. It 
was an exciting year filled with 
well designed programs that leave 
behind many good lessons about 
Nevada’s beginning and develop- 

} ment. 
Most histox 
yaware that 


students have been 

mining is Nevada’s 

| basic industry. But the Centennial 
celebration has convinced us that 

| the state’s beginning can best be 

4 traced to the development of her 
roads. 

Last October we went on a motor 
tour of at least seven of the state’s 
alluring 17 counties. Much of the 
tour was over gravel roads in the 
back country, nevertheless we are 
told that Nevada now has a net- 

| work of more than 4,500 miles of 
/ modern highways. Even Nevada’s 
q gravel byways help to close great 
‘distances in the vastness of the 
| state, bringing new growth and 
) prosperity to isolated areas. 
Cruising through the countryside 
with its kaleidoscope of colors 
i couldn’t help but bring to mind an 
) introduction to Nevada’s deep 
rutted wagon roads 40 years ago. 


| 
8 
z 


i Road improvements got little or no 


attention in Nevada until in the 
1920s when the state established its 
first Highway Department. 

The October caravan in which we 
participated proceeded to Tonopah 
via Fort Churchill, Yerington, Ma- 
son Valley, Hawthorne and many 
interesting parts of the Toiyabe 
National Forest. From Tonopah 
), we rolled on to Manhatten with its 
; population of 38 residents, and then 

», to such picturesque ghost towns as 

| Belmont and Ione. 
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Austin was on the route, too. 

There is hardly a single one of 
those one-time prosperous mining 
camps of yesteryear that existed 
without some tie to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. We will tell about 
more of them on future Sundays. 
Today we’ll look at Fort Churchill. 


NDIANS on the warpath not 
[ov raised havoc with Nevada’s 

early settlers but interrupted 
the Pony Express service and 
brought about the establishment of 
Fort Churchill in 1860 on the north 
bank of the Carson River about one 
mile west of Buckland’s Bridge. 


Photo from the archives of the Nevada Historical Society 
California Volunteers manned pai Churchill on Nevada’s Carson River in the 1860s 


This was opposite Samuel S. 
Buckland’s trading post on the old 
Overland Stage Road 25 miles east 
of Virginia City. 

The fort’s early history has been 
somewhat piecemeal down through 
the years, but the Nevada Histori- 
cal Society in its current Quarterly 
presents the report of Col. George 
Ruhlen (U.S. Army, Retired) on 
“Karly Nevada Forts,” including 
Fort Churchill. 

General N. S. Clarke, we are 
told, was commanding the Depart- 
ment of California from his San 
Francisco headquarters in May 
1860 when he first expressed fear of 


the Paiutes starting a war in Ne- | 
vada. His request for arms and | 
troops was denied. One month | 
later a second request was ap- © 
proved, but trouble had already | 
started. j 

The Paiutes burned Williams 
Station and killed five white men. | 
This was followed by the ambush | 
of Major William M. Ormsby and 
troops near Pyramid Lake. Cap- — 
tain Edward Storey of the Virginia | 
City Rifles was killed in a second 
engagement. 

By July of 1860 Captain Joseph 
Stewart had Fort Churchill under 
construction. He named it in honor 
of Gen. Sylvester Churchill, then 
Inspector General of the United 
States Army. 

The reservation was in the form 
of a rhomboid, the acute angles 
being at the northeast and south- 
west corners; the land extending 
on both sides of the Carson River. 
It was built as a permanent post, 
and remained active—more or less § 
—until 1869. 

Two years later it was turned 
over to the General Land Office. 

Remains of soldiers in the post 
cemetery were reinterred in the | 
Carson City Cemetery in 1884. In 
1935 Fort Churchill was designated | 
a state park and historic land- | 
mark. 

“Through years of neglect the 
buildings are in raiis. .The crum- 
bling adobe walls yet standing ) 
mark the arrangement of the old 
fort, but there is nothing tangible 
to recall the pride of .. . Nevada’s 
first and finest,’ Colonel Ruhlen 
concludes. 
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About 1936 Flood Waters backed up short distance 
west of Wabuska flooding track for some distance. Track 
was raised several feet on slag from Thompson Pit and 
later channel was constructed to lead water west until 
reached Carson River 
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«Death Valley | 
—_ rScotty Dies In : 
-@ ) Desert Castle 


ing| Picture on page 10 
acy! STOVEPIPE WELLS, Inyo 
cill,|Co._AP—Death Valley Scotty 
€N|died last night in his beloved 
N@-|castle, a $3,000,000 showplace in 
*Sl-/the desert wilderness. 
cu.| Scotty, 81, was California’s| ¢ 
Je- most famous prospector since 
er, |the Gold Rush and the ad- 
wo|Venturesome and mysterious} 
4q,|tales of his gold strikes are)” 
ing |legion, | 3 
By CR 4 
id.| Yet the only treasure he is) # 
on|known to have come by was} 
sy,|the wealth of his late friend 
- aland benefactor, Albert Mussey 
\Johnson, Chicago insurance 
-lexecutive. Johnson kept him in| ; 
style. | 
Died Of Hemorrhage | 
Dr. E. Basse Wallace of Las} 
Vegas, Ne id Scotty died of 
a. gastrointestinal hemorrhage. 
Wallace revealed he had been 
treating Scotty, whose true 
_Jnamewas Walter Scott, for the 
;\pastfiwe years, Three years 
jago ,Seotty suffered a similar 
_|hemorthage but recovered; * 
Between seizures  Scotty’s/ 
health was good, the physician} 
-q\said, and he was able to greet} 
|visitors to the castle the day| 
_|before his death. | 
The doctor reported he was 
summoned yesterday afternoon) 
_{and found Scotty in a serious 
condition at the castle, 173 
miles northwest of Las Vegas. 
‘TJ tried to get him into con- 
g-\dition to be moved to a hospital 
n-|in_ Las Vegas but he did not} 
rally,” said the doctor. | 
Wallace asserted the colorful 
‘a old desert rat was conscious un- 
jn|til the end and died quietly. At| 
his bedside was Mary Lidde- 
‘gjicoat, president of the Gospel | 
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,.|had_been Scotty’s constant com- 


9 |panion during. the last two 


‘,.|Foundation of California, who F 
i=) 


years. 
wr Willed To Foundation | 
i,| Walter Webb, business renee 
sentative of the foundation, ex-| 
n|plained Johnson, actual owner! 
f-|of the castle, conveyed the prop-| 
jerty to the gospel foundation| 
Njupon his death about six years} 
tlago. He provided Scotty was |© 
\to live there the. remainder of|¢ 
‘ \his life, if he desired, and ajy 
,.|suite was maintained for him. |¢ 
‘y| Scotty leaves a widow, Jo-|. 
|sephine Scott, 77, who has been |" 
| \living in Long Beach, Calif., for|/ 
eithe last 18 years; a son, Navy|€ 
-| ieutenant Walter P. Scott, who 
is stationed at the naval air sta-|¢ 
“ition, Oak Harbor, Wash. and|s 
two. grandchildren, Walter Py; 
Scott, Jr, 13, and Kathleen, 13.) 
A Legendary Figure \r 
A freehanded spender and a}! 
/ high flying entertainer, Scotty| 
jbecame one of the legendary| 
»-|figures of California's romantic| 
|history. 
He went to Death Valley|it 
fter the turn of the cen-j¢ 
It was from Goldfield, |< 
., the first reports came of|d 
Pla big gold strike Scotty was 
supposed to have made, Gold-|y 
S|field is 60 miles from Scotty’s|n 
1-|first Death Valley shack. el 
; Scotty let everybody guess. |t} 
) [But he also let all his friends | { 
‘\t\enjoy ‘the fruits of his good for-| } 
ae tune, whatever the source was. q 
»"} “When I die, tell the world 
} i Thad a runjfor my money,” the 


colorful Scgtty frequently told 1 
his, friends, 
i Oe 


5:/a great stone mansion in one of 


oO Fo 


‘time and that any money he hadly. 
‘/was given to him by his partner, 
} 


Y 


_ Great Stone Mansion — 
His castle in Death Valley is 


TA 


the most desolate areas of the 
United States. For years it has 
been a Mecea for tourists. Scot- 
ty. and his mining partner, 
Johnson, built it in 192d, 
A Mysterious Figure 
He was a mysterious figure 
on the desert. By some he was 
described as the richest and 
most successful prospector of 
all. Weird tales abounded about } 
his wealth. } 
He .once told of spending 
|$8,000,000 in having a good time}; 
but he also announced publicly}; 
he had been wiped out by the|; 
stock market crash, that he 
really: had not a mine at any 


2a © 


Johnson, 
Scotty was born in Cynthiana, 
Ky., left home when he was 9/— 
jand when he was 15 he was in| 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show| 
jas a roper and rider. He trav-! 
elled with the show for 12 years} 
jand then married Josephine Mil- 
lius. He took her to the desert 
jand began spending money lav- 
lishly, ; 
In 1905, he chartered a special] 
|train and made a trip from Los|G 
Angeles to Chicago in 44 hours,|p 
54 minutes. He took a big crowd|b: 
land spent thousands. ye 
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Associated Press 


SCOTTY 


“1 had a run for my money” 
See PEOPLE 


Death Valley Scotty (Walter 
E. Scott) shuffled out of the Cal- 
ifornia desert in 1905, hired a { 
special train to carry him to Los } 
Angeles and from then on 
emerged periodically te ride the | 
headlines. He tossed $20 gold 
pieces about like small change, 
literally pitched. double - hand- 


} fuls of silver money from a bar- 


rel to people in the streets. He 
built a fabulous castle in Death 
Valley. He had a stock answer to 
queries about his wealth. “I’ve 
got a. gold mine out in Death 
Valley,”“he’d say, and wink. 
The full story of his wealth 
came out in 1937 when Albert 
M. Johnson, wealthy Chicago 
insurance executive, said he was 
and always had been Scotty’s 
benefactor. “Scotty’s flatter than 
stale beer,” Johnson claimed 
with a flash of Scotty’s vocabu- 
lary. Johnson died in 1948, be- 
queathing the castle to a reli- 
gious organization with the stip- 
ulation that Scotty could live 
there until he died. And there 
last week ‘the desert rat, aged 
81, passed on, leaving a legacy 
in words. “If I should die to- 
night,” he often said, “just tell 
| the world I had a run for my 
money.” 
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vyhat wages he got although 


breakfast and give 
and tell him "Keep the ct} 
his 
told by Walter Noble, section 
salon k 

profit if he 1d 
emporium | 1se at 
Scotty , 

where 


Walter E. Scotty, better y 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY was om tae 

legendry folks produced early in the 

early days of Southern Nevada. 

. ee met Scotty in 1910 when we had 

several passenger trains tied up a 

account line tied up by dighant. Seopuy and 

had a small property near there paraded around 

se omar a red flannel shirt open down to 
ey sparas hte for the edification of the 

I later met him again down at Kee wi 

used to visit with a abet bukitoaeus oy tie 

name of Walter Noble. Noble told me that Scotty 

was just a fence for the High-graders at ; 

Goldfield and that he never had any mine but 

used to buy stolen high grade gold ope from 
the miners and load it on his burros and make a 
swing into Death Valley emerging at Barstow wit 
his ore. This substaniated by fact that Scott 7 
never produced any ore after the closing of the 
Goldfield Mines and also the fact that his ore 
was similar in color to ore from the Fiorano 
Mine This ore was s0 rich that mining company 
instituted a Change-room where miners oon oka 
shift had to remove working clothes and walk 
naked into other room where their home clothes 
were kept while they were on shift. Institution 
of this change room was reason for the famous 
Te We We strike that closed down the mines. Much 
of this ore ran over $20.00 a POUND and if mine 
could just fill his pockets daily he didnt nae 
Scotty wi 
them about half the real value. Aschrate, eee 
Rumor his special train over the Santa Fe to 
Chicago was furnished free to him as an ; 
advertising stunt by the Santa Fe. During his 
high living days when he stonped at the Palace 
Hotel in San Fr: vould phone dowm for 
a hard boiled e a pint of bourbon for his 


2 but later he 
lo most of the buying and T w 
bossy that 


followers 
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OLD-TIMER HONORED. 


Old No. 18 Due 
For Retirement 
| AtIndependence 


Famous Locomotive 
Will Be Placed 
On Exhibit 


BISHOP, May 26. (Special) — 
| Old No. 18, the famous narrow- 
gauge locomotive which for years | 
ran from Mound House to Keeler 
on the old Carson & Colorado R.R. 
and which in later years has op- 
erated between Keeler. and Laws 
in thy Owens Valley, is being re- 
| tired with honors. It will go on 
display, and keep in the public} 
eye without having to do any more 
work. 

The engine, which is one of the 
most photographed locomotives 
in America, will be exhibited at. 
the Independence courthousel/ 
| grounds, according to State Sen-|" 
ator Charles Brown who has been 
working for two years with rail< 
road officials to secure the assign-| © 
ment of the historically signifi- s 
| cant engine to Inyo county. : 


a SE NTE recently to the Nevada State Meseun 


gauge Nor&,one of the last steam eng 
‘hi orado trackage. 


The locomotive, pictured here in servi t i 
itfseum temporarily to Roy V. Boswell for display at Carson City, and later 


aft place on the museum grounds. Es 
of 3 /Y GCG Lo hagise 
shez Lf 


ye [tL of 
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by the Southern Pacific was narrow- 
ines to travel what was once the Carson 
ce at Keeler, Calif., will be leased by 
will be given a per= 
(Journal photo) 
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Shown below-on the turntable at Laws is old No. 
18, famous narrow gauge locomotive which has served 


for many years in Nevada and nearby California. It will be placed on the court house yard at Inde- 
pendence, as a result of efforts made by State Senator Charles Brown, where it will continue to 
fill a prominent role without having to do any work. 


(Journal photo, ) 
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‘BORAX’ SMITH'S STORE—The sede esa iet? mnesety at) RESULT OF A FIGHT—Foundation 

Marietta by “Borax” Smith after he located : Ree Ss in | at Belleville when A. J. Holmes had his fight with Col. Youngs | 
| Peel's Marsh and started the town stil are slanding. ; and threatened to make grass grow in the streets of Columbus, | 
ALL BURNED OUT—This is how Candelaria looks now. This 


4 photo was taken. in 1956 by Theron Fox of San Jose from almost 
the same spot as the one at the left. Nobody’s lived at Candelar- 
{ for many year 


3 Pee : 

GEM OF THE DESERT—Walls of the old mill still stand at 

by vis re : " Columbus, once booming mill town and the birthplace of the 
: nation’s borax industry. Columbus now has population of 2. 


| AT CANDELARIA DEPOT in 1898 are Fred Barnes, ¢ 
Church, engineer; Johnnie McGillis, fireman and Charles Meadows, mail clerk, with the Carson & 
Colorado railroad, Nephew of Barnes, Dr. E. W. Harris, now teaches engineering at University of |! 
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SLIM PRINCESS 


The Story of the 


Southern Pactfic 


Narrow Gauge 


| The Slim Princess 


The Knave: A few weeks ago I crossed 
the Nevada desert through Tonopah and 
Montgomery Pass to the old California 
town of Benton. The trip brought to mind 
the interesting story of “The Slim Prin- 
cess.” This is the story, not of a beautiful 
desert maiden, but of a narrow gauge 
desert railroad that rewarded its builders 
with exceedingly “slim” returns. That's 
the only reason for the name that I can 
think of, or have ever heard. In the days 
of the fab: ‘ous Comstock mines Darius 
0. Mills, New York financier, employed 
Henry Yerington to supervise and build 
a railroad from Carson City’s Mound 
House station south to the Colorado River, 
with hope of tapping the rich mines.in that 
area. Thé road was built in 1880-81 and 
ran down’ the Carson River to Churchill, 


then across the desert to Walker Lake, 
taking the east side of the lake to Haw- 
thorne at the lower end. From there it 
headed for Tonopah, but took a strange 
turn southwest to the Candalaria mines 
and contihued in that direction over Mont- 
gomery Pass into California. It ran through 
Benton and down the Owens Valley 


through Laws to Keeler, on the east shore | 


of Owens Lake, at that time a large body 


of water. In the mountains above Keeler | 


were the famous Cerro Gordo mines. 


There the railroad ended. When the road | 


was completed D. O. Mills came West to 
ride on the first train. It took two days 
to travel*from Mound House at Carson 
City through that desolate country to 
Keeler. Aigroup of prominent people were 
on the frain, and at Keeler they ‘asked 
Mills what he thought of the railroad 
upon which he had spent vast sums of 


Carson and Colorado Re Re 


money. lt was said he drew himself up 
majestically and said: “Gentlemen, we 
either built this road 300 miles too long 
or 300 years too soon.” The road never 
paid expenses. In later years a branch 
line was built to Tonopah, but that was 
before the rich mines were discovered 
there. Heirs of D. O. Mills at that unfortu- 
nate moment sold the road to the South- 
ern Pacific Co. and the following year 
news of Tonopah’s vast riches broke upon 
the world, followed soon by the fabulous 
mines at Goldfield. A part of the old road, 
the Virginia City and Truckee, tapped 
something of the spoils in hauling the 
rich ores north to Reno, but the Southern 
Pacific spoiled that profit by building a 
short connection from the Tonopah road 
on thé:Carson River north of Hazen on a 
branch of the S.P. The old Colorad9 Rail- 
road was indeed a “Slim Princess” for 
D. O. Mills. —John W. Winkley. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO 

October 29, 1884 
Two passenger coaches, two bag- 
gage cars and one engine for the 
‘Carson and Colorado Railroad ar- 
rived in Reno on Saturday night 
from the east, and were forward- 
ed over the Virginia and Truckee 
Railroad last Sunday. As soon as 
a schedule of running. time is 
established the Bodie and Cand+ 
elaria stages will begin to run 
from the end of the new railroad 
instead of from this city and Car- 

son. Fs 


? if Ws found that ther ie in 
this city certain persons who are | | 
,. very unprofitable members of the 


The C & C more affectinatly known as the "Slim Princess" was built by 
D.e0.Mills during the early 80s and extended from Moundhouse (where it connected 
with the V & T) to Keeler. Final plans were to continue on to the Colorado 
River but this destination was never reachede This road was built in a series 
of construction with the first ###% link extending from Moundhouse to Hawthorne 
where it served the mines at Bodie and Abbusas. The second link reached 
Candelaria where it handled the large shipments of ore from the rich mines 
in that district and also shipments of Borax from Columbus Marshe The third 
and final link was from Belleville to Keeler where heavy shipments of ore were 
already being handled from the Serra-Gorda and other rich mines which prior to 
that time were freighted to Los Angeles or smelted in the Swansea Smelter which 
was a short distance north of Keeler. The line never mde any money and Millis 
is credited with the statement that the C & C was built either three hundred 
miles too far or three hundred years too soon but at the time of the Goldfield 
boom he sold to the Southern Pacific who standard gauged the track from Mound- 
house to Tonapah Junction (eliminating Hawthorne by staying on east side of 
Walker Lake) and later built a connection from Hazen to Churchill to eliminate 
the heavy grades near Moundhouse and also handle the business over their own 
line instead of exchanging with the V & T. During the period when Goldfield 
and Tonapah were in their prime this was a very busy piece of railroad and 
doubtless the $.P. was well paid for their investment as they were operating 
four passenger trains between San Francisco and Goldfield (23, 24, 259 & 26) 
and had such a heavy freigh business that it was neccessary to declare an 
émbargo until congestion was cleaned up. After Goldfield & Tonapah folded up 
business fell off severayy until World War #2 when shipments of explosives to 
and from the Hawthwkne Arsanal were so heavy that the Thorne Agency had the — 
highest receipts of any agency on the sess. even exceeding San Francisco and 
fs S,Angelese Later wheh bUsiness fell off again the portion of the road over 
f ntgomery was abandoned leaving only the portion between Keeler and Laws 

































































































































































-G. M. Best Collection 


LAST THREE-FOOTERS OUT OF MINA 
another chapter in narrow gauge history was closed” MINA YARDS AND THREE-RAIL TRACKS—1935 
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Weird Tales 


The Knave: Some weeks 
visited the ghostly little town of Benton 
in Mono County. It is on State Highway 
120, not far from that road’s junction 
with National Highway 6: To the east are 


ago I again 


Montgomery Pass and the lofty White 
Mountains. Only remnants of Benton re- 
main: old store and 
rambling frame hotel, and a few scattered 
houses. Nearby is the famous hot spring, 
| 10 feet wide with 135-degree temperature 


an post 


| and discharging 400 gallons per minute, | 


according to the U.S. Geological report 
in its “Water Springs of California.” It 
furnished the town with domestic and ir- 
rigation water in addition to operating a 
stamp mill. To the west are the famous 
“Mono Craters” and Mono Lake. In the 
1860s, following discovery of the Com- 
stock Lode, mines were located here and 
} a substantial town grew up. My recent 
| visit was in late afternoon and I snapped 
) a picture of the old store where on its 
crumbling porch sat an old man, past 80. 
| Across the road stood the old hotel, de- 
| serted and lonely among a cluster of trees. 
| Here in years long gone occurred some 
| strange, events. One of 
tor citizens was Black Taylor who, before 
he up Benton, had 
traveled with William S. Bodey, for whom 


its prospec- 


residence in 


took 


the mining town of “Bodie” was named. 


office, a {\ 


| 
| 


Capricious Citizens 

In the summer of 1859 they happened 
upon an out-cropping of gold ore on the 
windy slope west of that place. That fall 
they walked out to-Monoville for supplies, 
but on the return trip were overtaken by 
a blizzard. In the story and darkness they 
lost their way. and Bodey fell, exhausted. 
Taylor carried him a short distance when 
he also fell in the deep snow. He wrapped 
Bodey in a blanket, told him he would 
find their cabin-and return for him. He 
kept his word, but could not find Bodey; 
that night, or for days after. When found, 
only Bodey’s gnawed bones remained. 
Taylor buried them at the camp. Years 
later the mining town built a monument 
to Bodie, but before it was dedicated 
President James Garfield died and the 
Bodie people put this inscription. on the 
monument: “Erected to thé Memory of 
James A. Garfield.” Bodie’s grave lies un- 
marked in a tangle of weeds. Taylor 
couldn’t endure the whine of the winds 
and in the following year he went pros- 
pecting, at length settling in Benton. One 
night, a band of Piute Indians attacked 
his cabin. He fought desperately and 
killed 10 of them ere he was over- 
powered and beheaded. In Benton in those 
years was a merchant, Robert Morrison, 
who at the escape of a band of convicts 
from the Carson City prison, organized 
a posse and followed them up a stream 
later known as “Convict Creek” to a “Con- 
vict Lake,” where in a fight with the es- 
caped prisoners Morrison was killed. The 
gang was soon captured and taken back 
to prison and their fate. That is Benton, 
a* town of weird incidents — John W. 
Winkley 
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J, H. Wight—G. M. Best Collectio 
TRIPLE-HEADED STOCK TRAIN TOILING UP MONTGOMERY PASS 
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AN APPRECIATION 


BY GEO. A. MONTROSE 


In the passing of H. M. Yerington, Nevada has lost its great old man. In times that fave 
passed, he fought the battles. as the winning general, who brought to the state the victory of success, 
for, without a doubt the building of the V. & T. Railroad made Nevada what it is today. 

We look across the great state and view its wonders and proudly sing of its grandeurs, but none 
of this had taken place prior to the building of the V.& T. Railroad, and the great Comstock, that 
it made possible, was the invitation to the world to come to Nevada. 

Without Yerington there would have been no V, & T. Railroad, in those days when railroad 
building was in its infancy and men were not then ready to attempt the almost impossible and bring it 
to a succesful climax. 

It is said that emergency brings forth a man to carry out the good work and do that which the 
hour demands. The fate of a great mining state depended to a greater or less extent upon the provid- 
ig of quicker and cheaper transportation than that offered by animals and teams. 

The young Canadian was quick to see the opening and to figure the result, and with that deter- 
mination which, during the passed few, weeks baffled the life-sapping disease, he pushed forward 
his plans, and the road was completed. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


BY GEO. A. MONTROSE 
In the passing of H. M. Yerington, Nevada has lost its great old man. In times that have | 
° 


passed, he fought the hattles.as the winning general, who brought to the state the victory of success, 
for, without a doubt the building of the V. & T. Railroad made Nevada what it is today. 

We look across the great state and view its wonders and proudly sing of its grandeurs, but none 
of this had taken place prior to the building of the V..& T. Railroad, and the great Comstock, that 
it made possible, was the invitation to the world to come to Nevada. 

Without Yerington there would have been no V. & T. Railroad, in those days when railroad 
building was in its infancy and men were not then ready to attempt the almost impossible and bring it 
to a succesful climax. 

It is said that emergency brings forth a man to carry out the good work and do that which the 
hour demands. ‘The fate of a great mining state depended to a greater or less extent upon the provid- 
ing of quicker and cheaper transportation than that offered by animals and teams. 

The young Canadian was quick to see the opening and to figure the result, and with that deter- 
mination which, during the passed few. weeks baffled the life-sapping disease, he pushed forward ; 
his plans, and the road was completed. 7 
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LAWS Eley. 4115 


At Laws, the thrice-weekly rhythm of 
puffing steam engine, clanging bell, and 
freight platform bustle has long been 
stilled, but more people come to see this 
old Owens Valley railroad station now 
than ever came during its prime. 

It’s more than an excuse to interrupt a 
long drive and give the youngsters a run, 
although its location 5 miles out of Bishop 
and % mile off U.S. Highway 6 makes it 
good for that too. 


It is an evocation of the past made visible 


and tangible, and as such it makes any 


Owens Valley trip more meaningful Lo 
rail fans, of course, it is virtually a neces- 
sary pilgrimage to see this fragment of 
California’s last narrow-gauge railroad: 

Last of the old narrow-gauge railroads in California ended career here nine years ago first the Carson & Colorado, then South- 
ern Pacific. 
There is also reassurance here for any- 
one concerned with preserving historic 
landmarks from destruction by “progress”’ 
The citizens of Inyo County and Bishop 
: . a se Aine - not only saved the station, they turned it 
Last stop on the last narrow GAUGE into the mucteus of a thriving historical 
oO Oo ; 
complex operated by the Bishop Museum 
and Historical Society on county land. 
The program and the number of visitors 
have so much expanded that you no 
longer just wander about the premises. 
Daily tours, weather permitting, are 
scheduled for 11 A.M. and 1 and 3 P.M. 
The grounds are open from 10 A.M until 
4 pa. Tours last about an hour. There 
is no admission charge, but donations are 
accepted. As you will see when you're 
there, much still needs to be done. 
The Sweetwater Building, a period struc- 
ture erected as part of a movie set, has 
now been fitted out as reception center, 
and displays pioneer artifacts 
The station house has been partly re- 
stored: attic clutter is being cleared as 
displays are refined. One new exhibit 1 
scale model of the Carson & Colorado. 
On out past the rolling stock and the farm 
implement collection, but before you get 
to the water tower and the turntable, 
you'll come to the station agent’s house 
with its collection of period furniture, in- 
cluding an early Murphy bed. 
Up the county road a short distance north 
of the station is the recently acquired 
Library and Art Building. It contains the 
End of line during the final phase, Laws Agent's house, beyond fence, has late private library of the celebrated regional 
needed turntable to reverse engine direc- nineteenth-century furniture, is part of historian WA. Chalfant, and will feature 
tion—still workable but nailed in place tour. The trees provide welcome shade a series of art exhibits. 
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[ “History of Local Railroad Recalled | 


By Paul K. Gardner 

Fs A'pril 14, 1881 was a big day 
in Hawthorne. On April 7, 
the Carson & Colorado Rail- 
‘road had reach ithe site. On| 
ela 14, 800 people took ad- 
\vantage of a free ride from 
Late Mound House, near Carson 
| City, to the proposed new town 
rey of Hawthorne. Among them 
“ol. | 8S Governor Kinkead. 
fits: ‘Locomotive Candelaria No. 1 
ng pulled the train. It consisted| 
r’s of am express car, four coaches 

{and 12 flat cars. 
ng Upon arrival in the townsite 
al, Of Hawthorne, it was found 
ty that there were no buildings. 

Habitations consisted of tents 


ng 
nd 


housing a butcher shop, lodg-; 


atjing house and general store 
Silver Palace, Bank Exchange 
and Big Bonanza. <A profes- 
siona] gambler had a red and 
black game going. 
Auctioneering of 35 lots 
Started, During a threehour 
program, sales were from $100 
‘to $195,.Newsmen said they 
were ready ito start four differ- 
‘ent newspapers. (None did. 


ing fish caught in Walker 
Lake. There was little water, 
and it was warm after being 


and saloons with names such! 


Paiutes made money by sell-; 


transported four miles from: its, 


were showing prosperity. Inj 
the Hawthorne area were oy 
die and Candelaria. The line} 
was extended through Mina 
and Belleville and on to Can- 
delania. The Bodie branch was} 
surveyed but not built. The 
teaming industry was import-| 
ant to the town and inhabitants 
wanted ‘to encourage the in- 
dustry. 

Hawthorne’s line was extend- | 
ed southward to Cottonwood) 
in 1890 for a wood supply. 
Hawthorne lost both its con-) 
nection with the main line aaa 
Cottonwood in 1905 when the 
line was standard gauged. By 
1883, the line was extended 
over Montgomery Pass to Kee- 
Jer on the east side of Owens 
Lake where it ended. Plans 
to extend it on to the Colorado 
River were canceled by Dar-| 
ious O. Mills following an in- 
spection ‘trip. 

Had the railroad gone to. 
the [west side of Owens Lake, 
instead of following a sandy 
desert to mining areas, the 
story might have been differ- 
ent. But Mr. Mills declared, 
“The railroad thas either been 
built 300 miles too long or 
300 years to soon.” It was ac- 
tually 293 miles from Mound- 
House to Keeler. A dozen or 





source, 

Actual work on the C & C 
started at Mound House, 10 
miles east of Carson City, on 
May 31, 1880. It followed the 
Carson River to Fort Churchill 
and then went south to Mason 
Valley farming district. 

The town of Pizen Switch 
wanted it to pass through it 
badly and changed its name to 
Yerington, hoping to win favor 
of the road president and gen- 
eral superintendent, H. M; Yer- 
ington, But it never went from 
Wabuska ito that community. 

Instead, it continued follow- 
ing the Carson River. It twice 
crossed the river-in working 
38 miles to Schurz, Then it 
skirted the eastern shdére of 
| Walker Lake and continued to 
Hawthorne, four miles below 
the extremity of the lake. The 
station of Thorne was estab- 
lished at the southeastern edge 
of the lake. 

Regular trains brought in a 
dozen people each trip. Most 


burgeoning camps of BOdie and 
Candelaria. The itown . was 


along F Street ito the depot and 
‘then to the freight station, 1o- 
cated at Fifth Street where the 
Elks’ Lodge is now, then turn: 
ed east on Sixth Street to con- 
tinue toward Candelaria. An’ 
extension of the F Street line 
southward, plus the addition 
of two switches and a curved 
section of track to connect the 
extension with the line east on; 
Sixth Street, furnished the’ 
C & C with a wye facility for’ 
turning locomotives at the end. 
of their nuns. 

C & C was planned to tap 
numerous mining camps that! 





more profitable mines were op- 
erating and adding ito the rev- 
enues of the railroad. 

One of the big shipments on 
the road was marble from a 
quarry near Keeler. Two hun- 
dred ‘carloads were shipped to 
build the Mills Building in San 
Francisco, 


When Hawthorne became the 
terminus of the C & C, its pres- 
tige enabled it to wrest the 
Esmeralda County seat away 
from Aurora. In 1905 Haw- 
thorne lost its county seat to} 
Goldfield but again became a 
county seat in 1911 when Min- 
eral County was formed. Twen-!0f 


ty years later, it got back its|5W 


railroad (part way) when in|°U 
1930 the government construct-|SW 
ed a railroad ito the U.S. Navy! 
Ammunition Depot at Haw- 
thorne. ‘Ge 
In 1947-48, the T & 'G Rail-'De 
road was abandoned. Mining ha 
in the Mina-Luning area, in- ‘fo 
‘cluding Gabbs, and at Weed to 
Heights, plus the heavy ship- bv 
ments from tthe Hawthorne Na- st 

val Depot have preserved the 
railroad into Minera] county. in 
te eae ‘by 


ite 


MARKING HEART'S 
one - 


Traffic dwindled during the , 


1890s and in March, 1900, the 
Southern Pacific bought the 
property, In 1905 the C & Ci 
became the Nevada and Calif- 


ormmia Railroad. Mound House 


lost much of its importance © 


When the SP constructed a 
branch from Hazen to Church- 


: 


ill that is stil) used to service , 


Wabuska. | 

Tn 1905, Mina became an im- 
portant railroad point with a 
large switchyard. The track 
had been standard gauged. 
Traffic from Keeler’s narrow} 
gauge line was transferred 
there. The T&G from Tonopah 
and Goldfield was connected 
up. But the principal cause of! 


The logical point was Soda- 
ville, whieh had enjoyed rail- 


of them were enroute to the Mina developing was water,| p 


5 


growing. The main line ran roading, But ia Robert Stewart Ey 


had filed on water rights and| SH 


demanded $100,000 for them 
So the town of Mina was bor, 


_Where water was available. 


In September, 1907 ithe SI 
employed 225 people in Mina 
That year, the peak of thi 
Tonopah-Goldfield minins 
boom was reached. The SI 
built a $5000 schoolhouse ir 
Mina. Before the mills were 
built in Tonopah, five and six 
ore trains were mun each day. 
They went to the Selby smelt: 


jer near San Francisco or the 


Utah smelter near the Great 
Salt Lake. 





Cppied g 
October 29th 


Passenger 


ne for 
Reno on 


Two 
and one 
arrived 
and were 

AS 
establéshed 
begin to run from 
instead of 


in 


as a 


soon 


from Virginia 


Coachse 
the 
saturday night 


forwarded over 
theBodie 
the end of the new railroad 
from Reno 


While doing research on the’ 
town of Mina, Paher came 
across some interesting infor- 


lished in Seattle. 


some of the names mentioned 
in the directory. 
B. F. Baker owned the Mi- 


|State senator, George Betity 
was associated with Rhodes 
Salt & Borax Co., and J. Hol- 
milan Buck was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Western Ne- 
vada Miner. 
| BP. A. Simon was manager of 
the Commercial Hotel and Guy 
| Eckley was justice of ithe 
| peace, Postmaster and coroner. 
. |A. F. Fillenbaum and J, T. 
_| Daylor had a saloon, as did W. 
‘| L. Wiitside. 
P. K. Heuring was agent 
| for the S:P. and T & C Rail 
8) roads and Wells Fargo Ex- 
“|(press. A, C. Roach was man- 
jager for Adams & Miller store 
and F. J. Simonich for the 
"|Mina Meat Market. Sol Sum- 
|merifield owned the Mina Mer- 
5 cantile and was agent for Na- 
“| tional Ice Co, 
Lillian Lothrop was princi- 
pal of the school, A. E. Mo- 
a quist, roadmaster for S.P., and 
J. A. Breen foreman of the 
T & Cshops. H. C. Wood was 
Pe ee a ee ae 
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HAWTHORNE AS. IT 
WAS IN 1914-15 

Author Stanley Paher, who 
is fast Becoming one .of. the 
foremost students of research 
of early Nevada history, has 
provided the Independent- 
‘News with another interesting 
{reference to Hawthorne which 
he culled from Polk’s’ Nevada 
Gazeteer for the years 1914-15, 

Hawihorne was listed as a 
community of 500 persons, es- 
tablished in 1881, and located 
at the south end of Walker 
Lake, 100 miles southeast of 
||Carson City, 37 miles west of 
Mina, and six miles south of 
Thorne. 

Names of prominent citizens 
included John G. Atichiison, alb- 
stracter; Charles Box, manager 
;,of Adams &, Miller store; C 
A. Box, blacksmith; Wm. G 
Box, proprietor of Hawthorne- 
‘| Thorne stage line ($1.50 fare 
one way), livery stalble, black- 
smith, freighiter; Aby Esber, 

is and shoes; John 
rancher; Charles Fer- 
ll retti, blacksmith; John Galla 
‘| gher, undertaker. 
F Oscar Gerbig owned a meat 
market and was manager of 
’ the Knights of Pythias hall; 
{David Graham, saloon; Eu- 
gene Grutt, sheriff; s Van 
Dorum, school principal; 
D. Ingalls, saloon; J x 
secretary Walker Lake Mini 
4Co,; S. T. Kelso, auditor and 
; recorder; Alfred J. McCarthy, 
| justice of the peace and pub- 
| lisher of Walker Lake Bulle- 
e|tin; M. R. McCarthy, postmas- 
ter. 
Henry S. McLeod, deputy 
sherifif ; W. Mallotry, prop. 
.| Silver Hotel; J. R. Melrose, dis: 
trict attorney; Alvery Miller, 
prop Nucleus Hotel; J. W. Nix- 
on, carp fsiherman; Chio Ou- 
.\chi, restaurant; F. C. Pache, 
county physician; Antone Pa- 
pa, livery stable; Jesus Salazar, 

searcher of records; L. B. 
-|Spencer, mining engineer and 
;| surveyor; G. B. Stannard, gen- 
eral merchandise; Fred Wal- 
)} lace, saloon; J. H. White, clerk 
and treasurer. 

Probably the most active 
s| business leaders were John E. 
-;Adams and John H. Miller. 
‘|They owned Adams & Miller 
4! store, Hawthorne-Thorne Tele- 
phone Co., Adams was secre- 
tary of Contact Gold Mining 
.|Co., Reservaition Border Min- 
ing Co., and Walker Lake In- 
dian Reservation Mining & 
Development Co., and was a 
notary public. Miller was a 
county commissioner, a notary 
public, and agent for Wells 
Fargo & Co. 

Advertisements in the Haw- 
thorne section of the Gazeteer 
were those of Biltmore Hotel, 
‘\Los Angeles (rates $1.00 and 
*\up); ZOMI;*Salt Lake City 
; (mining supplies and hard. 
| ware dept.); Emilio C. Pesce, 
"|Reno, watiches and watch re- 
pairing; Tong Sung Co., Sac- 
) ramento, fish and produce. 
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At a late hour last Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nevada’s four- 
teenth governor, Frederick 
Bennett Balzar, died at the 
executive mansion in Carson 
City. He had been ill several 
months, suffering from an old 
malady and a few days prior 
to his passing had been in a 
coma. 

To the people of the state of 
Nevada, the untimely death of} 
Governor Balzar was a great} 
shock, especially to Mineral} 
County where the beloved lead-| 
er spent so many happy years 
of his life. . 

Fred Balzar was a native 
Nevadan. He was born in Vir-| 
ginia City, June 15, 1880, and 
was raised in Hawthorne, his 
parents moving to this com-) 
munity in 1883. He attended 
the Hawthorne elementary 
school and received his ad- 
vanced education in San Fran- 
cisco after which he returned} 
to Hawthorne. 

For a time he engaged in 
mining in the Pamlico, Mari- 
etta and Luning districts. After} 
this he entered the service of; 
the old Carson and Colorado} 
narrow guage railroad which 
served Hawthorne at the time 
and from his first work as 
brakeman rose to the position) 
of conductor | 

With the passing of the nar- 
row guage Balzar started a} 
political career that climaxed) 
at the close of his second term 
as chief executive of his na. 
tive state. He served as as 
semblyman from Esmeralda 
County in 1905 and 1909. Two 
years “jater he was elected 
state senator from Bsmeralda. 
When Mineral County was 
formed that year he became 
the first senator from Mineral 
County and held that post un- 
til the election in the fall off 
1916 when he was chosen as 
sheriff and assessor of Mineral 
County, a position he occupied 
for ten years. 

Tt was in 1926 that Balzar 
gained greater state-wide pro- 
minance when it fell his lot to 
heal the wounds of a badly 
split Republican party and so 
well did he handle this job that 
in the fall of the same year a 
united party endorsed: him for 
governor of Nevada and as the} 
party leader he carried the 
Republicans to their first ma- 
jor victory in state circles In 

ae high esteem with which: 
Governor Balzar was regarded 
was evidenced at the impres-| 
sive funeral ceremonies held} 
in Reno Saturday afternoon. 
Numbering inito the thousands, 




































































Reed Receives 
ie OldS.P. Bell 
n 1918 the Narrow Gauge had 10 engines in service 


596975 &8 were smallest end their ratin if | _A little, old bell which used 

ji * a oe L ating over M Beta tae Ce aad 

Mont gomery was only 180 Ms g over Mt ie Siens proudly ae the bones 
“90 wa th "a of a real “Belle of the Eighties 
: vas rather highwheeled and probab ly destened for | narrow-gauge locomotive be- 
passenger service. : a ae ri 


U | came the property of the Reed/ 
11 & 12 were tri 


| 
14415,16 &17 fle larger but very hard riding. eter oe 
FeloglO & were largest and had . - hes 
o es and id a rating of 220M |. The is the ft of the | 
over the hi % a s he : f 
by 7 a . Southern lroad, and F 
ngine 17 was later shipped to Salem for use | its job hereafter will be to call 
furnishing steam for heating. o | meetings of the student union to 
W as order and silence long-winde 
ete received some power from N.G.0O. but the #1 \ apenicers: eee 
go Ww - 5 at v = J 
22 were not too successful as pretty heavy for Mechanic to Be Guest 
the 357 rail of the C & Ce. N.C.0. rail was 40# Guest at a presentation ce 
mony preceding the Thursda 
|meeting was G. H. Wilson; 
|S. P. mast mechanic who ren- 
ovated l after its removal 
| from rly . eT 
which v Y servic 
and thereafter hauled livestock 
land niinerals between Mina; 
| Nev., and Keller, Cal. 
| The old engine now serves as 
{a stationary boiler at Salem, 
|providing steam and  com- 
|| pressed air for the roundhouse 
|| there. 


fn 
es at, 
us, but always 

ainst the future, 
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Last of NC&O Locomotives | 


Gives Way 


By PEGG 


In the next few d 


steam locomotives in the country will be 


is a nice way of saying “scray 
_jextensive enough for aging loc 
The last of this once “giar 


to a Diesel 


Y TREGO 


one of the last narrow-gauge | § 
“retired.” Retired | 


pped,” there being no pastures | 
omotives. 
nt race” goes by fhe number of 


18, and it once ran out of Reno on the NC&O. Since the 


Narrow, Crooked & Ornery be 
has been the little workhorse on+- 


that 70-mile narrow-gauge stretch 
of track which runs from Keeler to 
Laws in the Owens Valley, a tag- 


end of the Carson & Colorado Rail- | 


road which was such a hopeful and 
ill-fated thing in the 1880's. 


No. 18 is being replaced by a} 
j narrow-gauge diese] engine, and | 
sons for this, most of | 


| there are x 
them being a cold-eyed matter of 
cash, After all, ar: ad is a cash 

j proposition or it ceases to exist; 
witness what happened to the 
NC&O and the C&C. It is sad, 

} withall, because the passing of the 

| steam engine is a tangible evidence 
of the passing of a particularly 
romantic, tough and splendid era 
in America. 

The Pleasure of Watching 
This writer had the pleasure of 
watching No. 18 at work not too 

“many months ago. The pleasure of 

» watching was just about the only 

+ pleasure had out of No. 18, sad to 

) Say. It was a cantankerous little 


engine to run, and a headache for} of the Miss ssippi, leading a fine | 


‘ all in the vicinity, including those 
‘ ; stalwart volunteers who operate the 

| Bishop fire department on its 
county calls. 

No. 18 was picturesque in the 
manner of all good little steam en- 
gines, which combine something 
human in their simultaneous grace 
and clumsiness. It was also noisy. 
fractious and costly. 

On the day No. 18 went through 
its usual performance for me, it set 
| two fires, threatened several more 
and: generally gave its train crew 
trouble. I was on the Laws end of 
) the run that day when 18 came 
» boiling in around noon to take care 
) of the general train makeup. The 

coming of the little engine, bur- 
| dened as it was with some 18 cars, 
| sounded like a small version of a 
budding volcano, and it v accom~- 
panied by only slightly less smoke 
and flame. 

On the way into Laws, 18 spilled 
some tire out of its innards; afte 
all, that firebox had not been orgin- 
ally placed to take care of an oil 
blaze, which may have had some- 


thing to do with the leakage. 
—43~—-w ene Oniy Pleasure | 


The little hot egg dropped by] 


dee pen 


| 
i 
4 
| for awhile, sought out some dry 
grass nearby and was sampling the 
edges of a field a few minutes later. 
By this time, 18 was halted by the 
| Laws water tank where the fire- 
»-man was bulldozing a spout over 
the tender. He observed the fire 
| with a jaundiced eye, replaced the 
| spout on its trolley and had a few 
words with the engineer. They de- 
cided to go back and see what 18 
had done. 


They backed the engine up the | 


track, saw that the fire was be-| 
yond stamping or sluicing, and ran 
No. 18 back into Laws. A short 
while later the county fire rig 
Screamed* out of Bishop several | 
Miles away, turned vight at the | 
Laws station and jolted out to the 
fire. The train crewmen looked 
just a shade embarrassed, but the 
volunteers were pleasant about the | 
| situation. After all, as one of them 


the engine flourished on the ties | 


|| not running a railroad. 
So be it; this is 1954 and the | 
of, 


came a matter of history, 18 


and eased up the track to a 
switch. It left another little plop 


brakeman picked up one of a halt- 


placed under the water tank to 
catch its chronic leakage, and 
doused the contents on the ties, 
He emptied another kettle before 
| he was satisfied that the fire would 
not spread. 

No. 18 was backed onto the near- 
by turntable and the crew—con- 
ductor, brakemen and enginemen 
—prepared to waltz it around 
“armstrong” fashion. The slowly- 
revolving little engine looked 
qyeenly, but the five men were not 
; happy at their labor under 98 de- 
} grees of sun. 

Splendid and Doomed 

There followed normal switching 
operations, and, its train made up 
with much bellowing, No. 18 start- 
ed back to Owenyo. It set out of 
Laws with all the questing eager- 
| mess of a pioneer on the west bank 


procession of cars; it was a minia- 
ture summation of the nostalgic 
feeling accompanying all departing 
i and it left a lonesomen 
in its wake. The nighthawks, sta 
tied from normal rest with all that 
racket, slowly wheeled back to the 
tall cottonwoods by the trackside. 
Berthed for the night at Owenyo, 
No. 18 looked old and shabby, A 
close inspection revealed that there 
was less than the normal cab room 
and a minimum of protective com- 


It proved the validity of a state- 
ment once made by an experienced 
engineer, who remarked that “you 
freeze on one side and roast on the 
| other fooling around one of these 


damn near fry all around come 
summer.” 

There are mean days on the 
| Laws-Keeler run. Sometimes the 
sand blows viciously south of 
Owenyo; sometimes it is icy rain 
that sweeps across the valley. A 





it out in No. 18. 

A diesel will be a pleasure at the 
Laws end of operations. Especially 
if it is a double-ended diesel. The 
| Bishop volunteers can stop worry- 
ing about train schedules, too. A 
diesel will be a fine thing; a diesel 
is what they’re going to get. 


Progress is based an practicality, |} 


and in the progressive days of the 


1950's, it pays to be practical. It |} 


does ‘not pay, in dollars and cents, 
to hark back.to something that was 
good a half-century ago and still 
| looks nice. ‘No. 18 looks grand, but 
| the people who do the looking are 


| steam locomotive, a symbol 
| greatness and striving and adven- 
| ture less than three generations 
| ago, is a symbol only of the past. 
|The nighthawks at Laws can go 
| back to their noontime somnolence, 

I doubt, though, that I'll be going 


| stoves in wintertime, and then you | 


diesel cab would look like a rosy || 
dream after sweating and freezing |} 


baat 
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DOOMED as all elderly steam locomotives must be in this day and age is No. 18, one of the ] 
narrow-gauge engines in the country. The Southern Pacific, which operates the La\ 

Keeler trackage which is all that remains of the old Carson and Colorado, is replacing No. 18 with a dies 

This portrait of the little egine, painted by Eric Hoffmann, shows No. 18 at its normal best, providing 1 | 
tle cab space for its crew and all but dwarfed by the cut-down broad- uge tender. ; 
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18 meanwhile had taken on 


re where it had stood. A weary & 


dozen of assorted kettles, normally ® 





was engine No, 18 as it pulled a load of freight cars inf! 


N O I SY A N D F RACT | O U S Laws last summer. The old water tank and gallows-frame 


turntable pictured below may be outmoded, too; with retirement of the little steam engine in favor of the! 
| diesel. (Journal photo} 
| 


i 


fort for the boys at the head end. i 


| 


noe S 


is the retirement of engine No. 18 which used to run on the old NC&O | 


( arrow-gauge workhorse between Keeler 
out of Reno and has been the narrow-gaug' No. 18 had just set fire to 


icture was taken last summer, a to | 
4 i was backing up so the train crew could have 
(Journal photo) 


aie ie 
a aws since the NC&O folded. When this ; 
ane ad mateide of Laws—a fairly average performan ce—and 
a look at the blaze. 
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Picturesque, Impractical.Engine No. 18 
Is Being Retired Fro 


Last of NC&O Locomotives — 
Gives Way to a Diesel 


By PEGGY TREGO 
In the next few days, one of the last narrow-gauge 
steam locomotives in the country will be “retired.” Retired 
a nice way of saying “scrapped,” there being no pastures 
extensive enough for aging locomotives. 
The last of this once “giant race” goes by the number of 
18, and it once ran out of Reno on the NC&O. Since the 
Narrow, Crooked & Ornery became a matter of history, 18 
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DOOMED as all elderly steam locomotives must be in this day and age is No. 18, one of the ] 
narrow-gauge engines in the country. The Southern Pacific, which operates the La\ 
Keeler trackage which is all that remains of the old Carson and Colorado, is replacing No. 18 with a dies 
This portrait of the little egine, painted by Eric Hoffmann, shows No. 18 at its normal best, providing 1 
tle cab space for its crew and all but dwarfed by the cut-down broad-gauge tender. | 
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has been the little workhorse on+ 
that 70-mile narrow-gauge stretch 
of track which runs from Keeler to 
Laws in the Owens Valley, a tag- | 
end of the Carson & Colorado Rail- | 
road which was such a hopeful and | 
ill-fated thing in the 1880's 
No. 18 is being replaced by a 
Narrow-gauge diese] engine, and | 
there are reasons for this, most of } 
them being a cold-eyed matter of | 
cash, After all, a railroad is a ih 
proposition or it ce to exist; 
| witness what happened to the 
NC&O and the C&C. It is sad, 
withall, because the passing of the 
) Steam engine is a tangible evidence 
of the passing of a particularly | 
‘romantic, tough and splendid era 
Hin America. 
; The Pleasure of Watching 
| This writer had the pleasure of 
) watching No. 18 at work not too 
/many months ago. The pleasure of 
watching was just about the only 
| pleasure had out of No. 18, sad to | 


{ 


Say. It was a cantankerous little | 
/) {engine to run, and a headache for | 
all in the vicinity, including those | 
| stalwart volunteers who operate the 
Bishop fire department on its 
| county calls. 

No. 18 was picturesque in the 
manner of all good little steam en- 
gines, which combine something 
human in their simultaneous grace 
and clumsiness. It was also noisy, 
fractious and costly. 

On the day No. 18 went through 

its usual performance for me, 
~ two fires, threatened several more 
/ and: generally gave its train crew 

trouble. I was on the Laws end of 
* the run that day when 18 came 
boiling in around noon to take care 
of the general train makeup. The 
coming of the little engine, bur- 
| dened as it was with some 18 cars, 
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} sounded like a small version of a 
} budding volcano, and it was accom- 
| panied by only slightly less smoke 
. and flame. 
| On the way into Laws, 18 spilled 
some Tire out of its innards; after 
all, that firebox had not been orgin- 
ally placed to take care of an oil 
blaze, which may have had some- 


; happy at their labor under 98 de- 


No, 18 meanwhile had taken on 
water and eased up the track to a 
switch. It left another little plop 
of fire where it had stood. A weary J 
brakeman picked up one of a halt- “jai 
dozen of assorted kettles, normally 
placed under the water tank to 
catch its chronic leakage, and 
doused the contents on the ties, 

He emptied another kettle before 
he was satisfied that the fire would | pagseaamae 
not sprea 

No. 18 was backed onto the near- 
by turntable and the crew—con- 
ductor, brakemen and enginemen 
—prepared to waltz it around] 
“armstrong” fashion. The slowly- |j 
revolving little engine looked 





qyeenly, but the five men were not 


grees of sun. 
Splendid and Doomed 
There followed normal switching 
operations, and, its train made up 
with much bellowing, No. 18 start- 
ed back to Owenyo. It set out of 


turntable pictured below ma; 
diesel. 


| Laws with all the questing eager- 


ness of a pioneer on the west bank 
of the Mississippi, leading a fine 
procession of cars; it was a minia- 
ture summation of the nostalgic 
feeling accompanying all departing 
trains, and it left a lonesomeness 
in its wake. The nighthawks, star- 
tled from normal rest with all that 
racket, slowly wheeled back to the 
tall cottonwoods by the trackside. 

Berthed for the night at Owenyo, 
No. 18 looked old and shabby. A 
close inspection revealed that there & 
was less tha the normal cab room |’ 
and a minimum of protective com- 
in the program, in order to attempt 
to balance the budget and reduce 
our appropriation.” 

He said the weed-infested area 
is growing and said a reduced pro- | 
gram would not be very effective, 

Budge asked if the bureau had 
any other funds it could use on the 
program. 

ust a few thousand dollars, sir, 
here and there,” Falck said, “which 
we could use from g ng funds 
or from improvement funds. . ... 
We had hoped we could squeeze 
out a few dollars.” 
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The little hot egg dropped by 
the engine flourished on the ties 
for awhile, sought out some dry 
grass nearby and was sampling the 
edges of a field a few minutes later, 
By this time, 18 was halted by the ' 
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| Laws water tank where the fire-tsut ay 


man was bulldozing a spout over‘ 
_ the tender. 
| with a jaundiced eye, replaced the? 
Spout on its trolley and had a few? 
words with the engineer. They de-4 
cided to go back and se 
had done. = 
_ They backed the engine up the 


yond stamping or sluicing, and ran | 
No. 18 back into Laws. A short 
while later the county fire rig | 
screamed’ out of Bishop several 
miles away, turned right at the 
Laws station and jolted out to the 
fire. The train crewmen looked 
just a shade embarrassed, but the 
, volunteers were pleasant about the } 
| situation. After all, as one of them 
wes Jae Steet De: oi 
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So be it; this is 1954 and the |f 
steam locomotive, a symbol of,|) 
| greatness and striving and adver- ||. 
| ture less than three generations 
ago, is a symbol only of the past. 
|The nighthawks at Laws can go 
) back to their noontime somnolence. 
I doubt, though, that I'll be going 
| back to Laws. 


| ho 
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IC&O f hen this picture was taken 
.e the NC&O folded. When this picture was e 
de of Laws—a fairly average performan ce—and was 


was engine No, 18 as it pulled a load of freight cars inft 
Laws last summer. The old water tank and gallows-frame 
y be outmoded, too; with retirement of the little steam engine in favor of the! 
(Journal photo) 
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erro-Gordon & Darwin 


Cerro Gordo# » near Keeler is one of the oldest mining properties 
in that area as was operated by the Mexicans long 
before Americans entered Owens Valley and it is 
reported that ore was carried out of shaft by 
laborers who climbed out by use of a notched pole. 


Darwin; A large producer for many years. In its more recent 
history the International Smelting Company tried to 
revive it and spent a large amount of money making 
tests on extent of orebodies but finally abandoned 
same 


Serro Gordo for a number of years handled their ore 
down to Keeler by use of an aerial tram. These trams 
were cuite popular for many years as a cheap method 
of transporting ores andin addition to tram used by 
Cerro Gordon there was a long tram reaching from 
Tramway over the White Mountains to Saline Valley for 
handling salt for shipment. 
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road. This was the/first 


| BARLY PICTURE of Engine No. 6 of the C 
to cross the state line in the early ’80s. 
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Rawhide-- 


Only months after the camp’s foundin Rawhide’s Nevada Street looked like this. 


UNDERTAKER—EMBALM- 

ER... all orders promptly 

attended to. We also 

a complete line of statione Wy 

and all leading 

choice line of 

Mail 

your orders to: J. F. Moody, 
Mina, Nevada 


RICHEST STRIKE IN 

HISTORY OF NEVADA 
Rawhide ore runs 9,600 

to the ton! The strike was 

made on Block 8—] 

longing to Flynn, Ry 

rick and Casson on the 

Py Hooligan claim on McLeod 

Hill 


DAY & CANO Stage Line Of 
fice, Rawhide, Freighting 2c 
per pound 





Rawhide was 150 miles from Goldfield. Moving ore was a massive job. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water. 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he wds playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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JELL KNOWN FORMER 
RESIDENT OF RAWHIDE 
IS DEAD, REPORT SAYS) 


Belle I 


n Rawhide 


The story of Riley Garnnen is an epic 

of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 

Gold Mining when fortunes were made and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
4n Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 


Cok liny 
TFreburey 


YF? 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 


miles to the east 


Funeral at Rawhide 


in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange char: s attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanistted, 
its population dead or seattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. . . He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bor 
in the sunny thland where brooks and 
rivers run musi y through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where cI 
lakes dot the greensward and the 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
ssonant with the perfume of many 
This was the beginning. He died in 


Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments 
ice and in the summer the blistering ra: 

the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he 

“., He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 
beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words. .. .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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By bs! a. LEAF 
I had often marveled 
strange fate of a man W. 


time was marked by obscurity only| § 
to be lifted to fame throughout the! gy 


world because of an eulogy deliver-| 
ed over his dead body 


That was the strange prank which 
I beli lestiny had played upon 
Riley Grannan, adventur wastrel, 
gambler, rounder and plunger, who! 


Caklipy 
Trebors 
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Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 

-entral Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east desolate waste of rock 


Funeral at Rawhide 
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and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 


As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield w 


mining camp of Ra 


slowing down in production, some pr¢ 


inspired the famous oration by W tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 

H. nickerbocker, 4 nfrocked | ; Bie ara i 

Riya EReT DER EL S Aee uomoceeY about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 

minister, in the hell-roaring days 

of 1908 in Rawhide, Nev., where “in N 

winter the shoulders of the moun- | was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 

tains are wrapped in garments of; . the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 

ice and in summer the’ blistering i 
s of the sun beat down upon the 

keleton ribs of the desert.” 

No education can truthfully said 
to be complete unless that eulogy were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
had been read. Around the crude Fe . F tap 

7 / . Knickerb aY 1 widely diiferent 
offin of Rile srannan, in the W. H. Knic ke widely different 

r room of @ saloon, clustered a 
erowd of mblers, miners, dance- 5 = > R of personality. Grannan had been a famous 

gir. prospectors ¢ | ) 1 
ees i, DECREE COR oa ; plunger of the turf, now impoverished and 
all the hodge podge of the mining} 
p, to listen to the youth- - 5 
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because he r i the drama- sf 

j hitter. flow - tire ect disposi wanaderec away to the free 
tic, bitter, flowing, stirring Speech 
in that saloon 


was derived from the first mail box, which 


place and a camp of many thousands 
were soon on site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 


background they yet had many similar traits 


to find a new fortune. Knicker- 


an eloquent Methodist 


vere pleasant, 

i, was very much interested, then, friendly, m weil liked by all. 
in reading a ,United Press story; 4 | In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
Tre Monte Carlo in which the} J came to a sudden end, and the whol mp 
: 1e to a sudden end, and the \ > cam} 

gr at fd@mous Pee 


resort shut dow1 funeral. Knickerbocker 


“One of the greatest p f was asked to deliver the eul and as-his 
that reckless era around 190 musical but sincere words poured forth men 
iley Grannan, who doffed a bel 4 7 
Riley SDR BOAO ed a } and women of every type wiped tears from 
boy's uniform for the flashy hab 
ments of a high flying gambler, 
the story said. 4d its population dead or scattered 
\ fi 


their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanished, 
to the four 


“An amazing streak of luck fol- winds; but a multitude still recall the word 
Jowed in which the ex-bell hop ran : k t 
lowed in which the ex-bell hop rany of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
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The story of Riley Garnen is an epic flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 

of the boom days of Southern Nevadas Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 

Gold Mining when fortunes were made and the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes ice and in the summer the blistering 

the funeral of Riley Grannon 4 gambler the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he saic 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had “ He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I say it not 

a famous gambling house there and when the irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 

town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on practical human philosophy as it will hold 

the phone while fire was still raging and and I believe that ven you say one is a 

had material for rebuilding on way before ‘ game sport’ you have reached the cli- 

fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated max of human philosophy . . . Words fail 

in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and me here. Let these floy Riley, with their 

most freighting was done from Fa lion and petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 

Schurz. During boom population was well up beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 

in the thousands but at present about a are too tender for words... .” It was an old- 

dozen prospertors left still looking for fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory 

the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. but it served its purpose well, and still clings 

to the memory of those who heard it or latex 

have read it—John W. Winkley 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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Funeral at Rawhide ieee 4 


The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining eamp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which » 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands | 
were soon on the site. Among the many ~ 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered‘ away to the free 
life of mining carnps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. » 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanities: 
its population dead or seattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where erystal 


lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in — 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of ~ 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 


GJ scene during the height of the boom} 
‘ 


i 
Pi and erected the Dormer hotel, which] } 
! 


she operated succe ully until the late 
i) summer of 1908, when a fire destroyed |} 
§ practically the entire business district 
} of the town. She then returned to the 
coast and made her home in Santa 
|r for a number of years. She was | 
| 


The story of Riley Gamnnan is an epic 
of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 
Gold Mining when fortunes were made and 
eighty-three years old. lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
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the funeral of Riley Grannon a ganbler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

py the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous garbling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of - 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he said) 
“|, He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I say it not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy ... Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in J 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words. .. .” It was an old- | 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later | 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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summer of 1908, when a dire destroyed 
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( practically the entire business district 


} of the town. She then returned to the 
he t and made her home in Santa} 
\ uz for a number of years. She wa 
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‘Dedication 


© fo THOSE HEROIC CHARACTERS, WHO, BY THEIR INDOM- 
ITABLEWILL AND UNFALTERING COURAGE, PENETRATED 


THE WILDERNESS, THAT THEY MIGHT WREST FROM 
THE ARMS OF NATURE HER HIDDEN TREASURE. 
TO THESE WHO, BY THEIR FORESIGHT AND 
VISION, CREATED FROM THE DUSTS OF MYR- 
IAD MINING CAMPS THE FOUNDATION UP- 

ON WHICH WAS BUILT A CIVILIZATION 
WHICH WILL FOREVER PERPETUATE 
THEIR MEMORIES—TO THEM AND 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IS THIS 
BOOK WITH ALL HONOR AND 
REVERENCE RESPECT- 

FULLY DEDICATED 
BY WE WHO HOPE 
TO FOLLOW IN 
THEIR FOOT- 

STEPS. 
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The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 

of the boom days of Souvtiern Nevadas 

Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 
by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous ganbling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 


fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 


in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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Funeral at Rawhide pcan 


The Knave: Recently I drove by the litle | 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which ~/ 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to ; 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands ~ 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanistied, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “... He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borxt. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in — 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he said: 
«|, He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I say“it not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words... .” It was an old- | 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings | 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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i scene during the height of the boom 


and erected the Dormer hotel, which 
she operated successfully until the late 
stimmer of 1908, when a fire destroyed 
practically the entire business district 
of the town. She then returned to the 
coast and made her home in Santa 
Cruz for a number of years. She was 
eighty-three years old. 








From old Kentucky came Riley 
Grannan wr Louisiana sent 2 
H. Guicherbocker into the world 
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we Their meeting meant little wr 
Their parting fras the last good 
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gaudy raiment en This unfrocked 
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of Riley Grannan, gambler and 
adGenturer, an eulogy that ranks 
with the great classics of the forld 




















The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 

of the boom days of Souttern Nevadas 

Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
tin the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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Funeral at Rawhide vine ; 

The Knave: Recently I drove by the little | 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake |~ 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some © 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which » 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
he top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
lace and a raw camp of many thousands © 
were soon on the site. Among the many — 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered‘ away to the free 
ife of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
n Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears i 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisted, 
its population dead or scattered to the fout 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many | 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of - 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he said: 
“|. . He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I say it not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy ... Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 





beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words... .” It was an old- | 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, | 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
+o the memory of those who heard it or later 4 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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FUNERAL 
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HEN Jim Butler found the Mizpah sil- 

ver bonanza that gave birth to Tonopah 

he started a mining excitement which, 

1) spreading over Nevada, added in ten 

years four hundred million dollars to 

y gsthe wealth of the state. Prospectors 

from e every Tait of the North American continent hurried 
to Nevada, the Land of Promise, and their keen search 
revealed the hiding place of many rich treasures that had 
awaited the coming of man. New camps sprang up 
over night following quickly on the heels of new dis- 
coveries. The automobile, then a novelty, was pressed 
into service and became an important factor in the rapid 
development of mines. The fever spread to every part 
of the world and fortunes were won on the stock markets 
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Oak ling 
Funeral at Rawhide in 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some © 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which ™ 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many ~ 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered‘ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since anced 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 


lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 


} scene during the height of the boom) 
fi and erected the Dormer hotel, which 
: she operated successfully until the late 
) | stmmer of 1908, when a fire destroyed 
‘| practically the entire business district 


} of the town. She then returned to the 


The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 
coast and made her home in Santa} of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 
Cruz for a number of years. She was} Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
eighty-three years old. 


lost over- night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous ganbling house there and when the 
town was des stroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
ie dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he 

. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
re evetendly but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy ... Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in | 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words. ...” It was an old- | 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, | 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later | 
have read it—John W. Winkley. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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Buiogy of great cities as well as from the mines in desert ranges, 
i ; 


RILEY 
GRANNAN 


Nevada was born again. 

Jim Butler was a prospector-rancher who lived near 
the old camp of Belmont, capital of Nye county which 
comprises an area as large as all the New England states, 
Legends of the day say that Butler was also a very good 
poker player, and that he was on the way home from a 
pay-day game at Klondyke when he found the Mizpah. 
He selected as partners ‘‘Wilse’”’ Brougher, a neighbor 
and old crony, and Tasker L. Oddie, a young attorney 
who was practicising at mining. Oddie had come to 
Nevada from New York a year or two before to look 
after the Stokes mining interests, then operating extensively 
in Nevada with headquarters at Austin. His connection 
with the Mizpah brought his talents into prominence; he 
was elected Governor and now is serving the state as 
United States Senator, his second term. Butler and 
Brougher have gone from this world leaving tender mem- 
ories of generosity and helpfulness to the less fortunate 
and a staunch honesty that is somewhat rare. 

It was dusk of a bleak November day in 1900 that 
Butler, Brougher and Oddie arrived at the scene of the 
Mizpah discovery in a decrepit old wagon with a scant 
assortment of miner’s tools. They had driven fifty miles 
behind a slow team over indifferent roads, facing a cold 
wind. Their only shelter was a soil-stained Piece of 
tarpaulin rigged to one side of the wagon box. Their 
rough food was cooked over an open fire; the horses were 
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hobbled and turned loose to rustle for themselves. ORATION 


Three months later the West rang with the news that BY W. H. 
a new silver bonanza had been found, and the rush pene 
started. The nearest railroad, fifty miles away, was on 
literally swamped with passengers and freight; old stage 
coaches were resurrected and put into service; tents and 
rough board buildings supplied shelter; eating houses and 
saloons appeared as by magic; great freight teams came 
from out of the distance, lumbering over the rough roads, 
hauling food and supplies to the new Eldorado and re- 
turning with ore for shipment to distant smelters. Drawn 
by ten and twenty animal teams these outfits, plodding 
steadily over the desert, raised a pillar of dust that hung 
incessantly in the air, marking the course of the wagon 
roads. 
Prospectors, fired with the lust for gold, penetrated 
the hinterland, the home of the coyote, jack rabbit and 
side-winder, with an occasional herd of wild cattle to 
break the desolate scene. In 1903 gold was found 
twenty-five miles south of Tonopah and the great camp 
of Goldfield came into being. Followed in rapid succes- 
sion Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Manhattan, Round Mountain, 
Fairview, Wonder, Rawhide, Gold Circle, Seven 
Troughs, Jarbidge, and a score or more of lesser camps 
that have since passed into oblivion. 
The craze for gold drew men—and women—from 
every part of the continent, and from every stratum of 
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Funeral at Rawhide 77740" 

The Knave: Recently I drove by the little | 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some | 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 


was derived from the first mail box, whieh Oe 


was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands — 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and* 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered‘ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 


friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. i 


In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears ftom 
their. eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisited, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “... He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 


lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he saly 7 


ih « during the height of the boom 
i and erected the Dormer hotel, which 
she operated successfully until the late 
}| sunimer of 1908, when a fire destroyed | 
| practically the entire business district 
ie the town. She then returned to the} 


coast and made her home in Santa 


The story of Riley Grennan is an epic 
of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 
ic Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
eighty-three years old. lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
: | the funeral of Riley Grannon a ganbler 
a of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 


é 


| \ 
z for a number of years. She was | 


py the activities of Tex Richard who had 
a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about 4 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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«|. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . . . Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 


are too tender for words. ...” It was an old- | 


fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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EuLocy society. 


RILEY 
GRANNAN 


Capitalists, mining engineers, scouts and pro- 
moters, miners, lawyers, doctors, bankers, gamblers and 
adventurers rubbed elbows at the rude bars or slept side 
by side on cots in tents and shacks. Women of the 
underworld, frankly outside the pale, and others of the 
twilight zone mingled with the crowds. In time came 
better accommodations. 


TO 


Substantial homes and _ hotels 
were built, society was regulated, law and a semblance 
of order were established, but the feverish life flowed on 
as before. 

Of the many camps that sprang up in this period 
none was so picturesque, so unique as Rawhide. The 
very name conjured up visions of the unusual and the 
grotesqueness was heightened by the appellation of ‘‘Dead 
Horse Well’ bestowed up the chief source of domestic 
water for the camp, At the commencement it was a 
tent city straggling along the course of a canyon for two 
miles. 

On the left as one topped the rise on the main road 
and looked down the canyon was a cone-shaped hill that 
proved to be a rich depository of gold. Behind this 
hill in a gulch running off at an angle was that part of 
the town set aside for night revelry, which some wit in 
the early days of the camp named Stingaree Gulch, from 
a bug indigenous to the southwest whose sting Is painful. 
On the right Rawhide avenue ran back to another low 
summit. On all sides was a jumble of mountains, bare 
and bleak, that threw back the hot breath of the sun in 
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| she operated successfully until the late | 


| summer of 1908 


when a dire d 


practically the entire business ¢ 
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eighty-three years old 
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the summer and sent forth chill breezes in the winter, ORATION 
their countour woven into weird shapes by time and the BY W. H. 
elements, their sides stained by the exudation of minerals. KNICKER- 
From these hills by day and by night came the re- BOCEER 
verberating roar of the powder blasts of the miners and 
prospectors, echoing from canyon wall to canyon wall 
and mingling with the myriad sounds of the town. Over 
all spread the glamor of gold! 
Into this raw desert camp came two men, both born 
in the sunny south, whose lives for a brief space of time 
were closely linked; one who reached “‘the end of the 
trail’ amidst these harsh surroundings—the other, leaving 
the ministry to seek the flesh-pots, who was to perform 
the last sad rites with which we bid our loved ones 
Good-bye. 
Because these were the kind of men they were, be- 
cause of the environment and the varied type of men and 
women who gathered at the bier, because of the eloquence 
of this young, unfrocked minister into whose life much 
bitterness had crept, the farewell words he uttered com- 
posed the most eloquent oration ever heard in a western 
town, and the world is fortunate that it has been preserved. 
No two men were farther removed in the lives they 
lived than Riley Grannan, race track plunger, gambler 
and member of the underworld, and W. H. Knicker- 
bocker, Southern aristocrat and minister of the gospel. 
A quarter of a century ago Gratnan, born in the blue- 
grass country of Old Kentucky, was known throughout 
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The story of Riley Gamnnan is an epic 
of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 
Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 
of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 
by the activities of Tex Richard who had 
a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 


Cvk ling | 
Funeral at Rawhide 7740" 
WF 

The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock \ 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and 
seeking to find a new fortune, Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered‘ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all: 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous lite 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisited, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “.. . He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where c 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he s 
“|. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . . . Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words. ...” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings | 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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EuLocy the world as a follower of the races who wagered great 


RILEY 


TO sums of money on the horses of his choice, who won or 


lost with an iron nerve and apparent absence of emotions. 
Finally his luck deserted him and he found himself broke 


after a disastrous season at the winter tracks of California. 


On 


e morning in San Francisco he read of the rich strikes 


in Rawhide and of the night life, the wagering of great 
stakes at roulette and poker and farobank. 


Grannan was a gambler, by instinct and by training, 


and Rawhide appealed to him as a place where he might 
recoup his fortunes. He had but a vague notion of where 
the town might be, but he recalled that two friends of his 
prosperous days—George Graham Rice, one-time race 
track follower and Nat C. Goodwin, famous actor— 
were engaged in the stock brokerage business at Reno. 
There he went, and the two sports staked him to a bank- 
roll of twenty thousand dollars to open a gambling house 
at Rawhide, where they had extensive mining interests. 


Knickerbocker, “to the purple born,” still in his 


young manhood, was a native of Louisiana where he was 
educated for the ministry. At the age of twenty-one he 
was ordained and accepted a call to a fashionable. church 
in New Orleans. His fervid eloquence soon brought 
fame throughout the southwest and he accepted a call 
to the pulpit of Trinity church, one of the great houses 
of worship in Los Angeles. A writer of those days 
describes him as brilliant and temperamental, with original 
views and interpretations of the Bible and religious 
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matters that brought him into conflict with church author- ORATION 
ities. Tried for heresy, he was acquitted but the incident BY W. H. 
imbittered him and he resigned his pastorate and with KNICKER- 
drew from the ministry. Tonopah then was electrifying BOCKER 
the world with stories of the riches of its mines, and to 

Tonopah went Knickerbocker. 

In the silver camp he engaged in a theatrical venture 

but with no success. Then came the discovery of gold 

at Goldfield and there Lady Luck smiled upon him. He 
disappeared from his Nevada haunts for awhile, return- 

ing to recoup his wasted fortunes at Rawide. In the 

night life there he met Riley Grannan and found qualities 

in this wastrel to admire. When after a night at the 

gaming tables Grannan, heavy loser and broke again, 

went forth to a round of dissipation at the resorts of the 

town and contracted pneumonia which brought an end 

to his life in this world, Knickerbocker left his work on 

a windlass to speak the words of farewell over the body 

of his friend. 

The mortal remains of Riley Grannan lie beneath 

the blue-grass sod of Old Kentucky, were he first saw 

the light of day. Knickerbocker, chastened in spirit, 

has returned to the ministry where his experience in the 

wild mining camps of Nevada have brought to him a 

wisdom and a knowledge of life that eminently fit him 
to guide the steps of his parishioners from evil ways. But 
in his mind is imprinted a picture that will ever “hang in 
memory’s hall,” of a day in April, 1908, when he stood 
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The story of Riley Gaennan is an epic 
of the boom days of Southern Nevadas ; 
Gold Mining when fortunes were made an 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 
of Rawhide ,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 
py the activities of Tex Richard who on 
a famous gambling house there a the 
town was destroyed by fire called Falion on 
the phone while fire was still raging, amg 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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Funeral at Rawhide eps 
The Knave: Recently I drove by “he litfle 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today, 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospe 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from t first mail box, which 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a r np of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were 1 wo notable m Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. V ly different 
background they yet had many similar traits 


of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
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plunger of the turf, now impover shed and 
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to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
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bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 


preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, w red‘ away to the free 


life of mining camps were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; w sil liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
Knickerbocker 
and as his 

rth men 

rs fom 


shut down for | fune 
was asked to deliver the eul 
musical but sincere words po’ 
and women of every type v 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisiied, 
its population dead or scattered to the fou 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts He was born in Paris, 


Kentucl he d 1 Rawhide. He was bor} 


in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musical irough luxuriant soil 
where m 1olia grandiflora like white stars 
glow ina en, where crystal 
lakes dot the %¢ rd and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips int 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
resonant with the perfume of many 

s the beginning. He died in 

Rawhide > in winter the shoulders of 


the mountalus are rapped in garmen f 
mmer the blistering rays ol 


ton ribs of 


ice and in the 
the sun beat down on the 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he saigs~ 

He was a ‘dead 
irreverently but fill as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . . . Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 
beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words ” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings | 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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Eutocy at the bier of a friend in a tawdry theatre back of a bar- 


TO room in Rawhide, clad in the rough garb of a miner, 


IRIBEXS 5s : 
GRANNAN facing the flotsam and jetsam of the west, and brought 


tears to the eyes of this hardened crowd of men and 
women with his somewhat embittered comments on life, 
pronounced over the cold clay of Riley Grannan. 


Picture, if you can, the scene in that little cubby- 
hole of a vaudeville theatre in the rear of a saloon, where 
the body had been conveyed on an express wagon. 
Around the bier was grouped a rough, unkempt crew, 
differing but little from those that Bret Harte saw at 
Poker Flat and Roaring Camp; or that climbed the 
Chilkoot Pass to the Klondyke, and that may be seen 
today at any other camp in the West. Miners in high 
boots, just as they came from their work; girls from the 
dance-halls, gamblers, floaters—men from anywhere and 
everywhere and from every walk of life, all gathered 
together and brought to a common level by the call of 
gold. 

The scene was dramatic and impressive. The 
speaker, with his own wrecked life inspiring him, touched 
gently upon the waywardness of his friend and spoke 
generously of his better attributes. At times his own 
eyes were dim with unshed tears and his voice broke 
and quavered with emotion. With one hand resting 
upon the rude coffin some miner had made and looking 
down at the silent form he said: 
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“I feel that it is incumbent upon me to state that ORATION 
in standing here I occupy no ministerial or prelatic posi- BY W. H. 
tion. I am simply a prospector. I make no claims what- KNICKER- 
ever to moral merit or to religion except the religion of econ 
humanity, the brotherhood of man. I stand among you 

today simply as a man among men, feeling that I can 

shake hands and say ‘brother’ to the vilest man or woman 

that ever lived. If there should come to you anything of 

moral admonition through what I may say, it comes not 

from any sense of moral superiority, but from the depth 

of my experience. 

“Riley Grannan was born in Paris, Ky., about 40 

years ago. I suppose he dreamed all the dreams of boy- 

hood. They blossomed into phenomenal success along 

financial lines at times during his life. I am told that 

from the position of a bell-boy in a hotel he rose rapidly 

to be a celebrity of world-wide fame. He was one of 

the greatest plungers, probably, that the continent has ever 
produced. 


“He died day before yesterday in Rawhide. 


“This is a very brief statement. You have the birth 
and the period of the grave. Who can fill the interim ? 
Who can speak of his hopes and fears? Who can solve 


the mystery of his quiet hours that only himself knew? 
I cannot. 


“He was born in the Sunny Southland—in Ki 
He died in Rawhide. in Kentucky. 
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The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 
of the boom days of Southern Nevadas 
Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 
of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 
py the activities of Tex Richard who had 
a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
tin the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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Ook. 
Funeral at Rawhide ipa i 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little | 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake | 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some © 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock | | 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which ~ 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post, Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many — 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all: 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanistted, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bors, 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many | 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountains are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he gaic: 
“|. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words. .. .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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oe 
Funeral at Rawhide "ipa 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
os innkaoebiiannnnnmiees | | the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
EuLocy “Here is the beginning and the end. I wonder if hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
Rees we can see in this a picture of what Ingersoll said at the As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
Grannan 22ve of his brother—*Whether it be near the shore or slowing down in production, some prospec- 
in mid-ocean or among the breakers, at the last a wreck tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
must mark the end of one and all.’ about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
“He was born in the Sunny Southland, where brooks was derived from the first mail box, whieh 
and rivers run musically through the luxuriant soil; where was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the magnolia grandiflora like white stars grow in a firma- the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
ment of green; where crystal lakes dot the greensward place and a raw camp of many thousands } 
and the softest summer breees dimple the wave-lips into were soon on the site. Among the many 
kisses for the lilies on the shore; where the air is resonant strange characters attracted to the place 
with the warbled melody of a thousand sweet-voiced birds were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
and redolent of the perfume of many flowers. This was W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
the beginning. He died in Rawhide, where in winter background they yet had many similar traits 
the shoulders of the mountains are wrapped in garments of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
of ice and in summer the blistering rays of the sun beat plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
down upon the skeleton ribs of the desert. Is this a seeking to find a new fortune, Knicker- 
picture of universal human life? bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears ftom 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanis! d, 


combination of circumstances over which he has no ORATION 
control; when I see the outstretched hand, just about to BY W. H. 
grasp the flag of victory, take instead the emblem of KNICKER- 
defeat, I ask: What is life? Dreams, awakening and EOCKER 
death; ‘a pendulum ‘twixt a smile and a tear;’ ‘a 

momentary halt within the waste and then the nothing 

we set out from;’ ‘a walking shadow, a poor player that 

struts and frets his hour upon the stage and then is heard 

no more ;’ ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

signifying nothing ;’ a child-blown bubble that but reflects 

the light and shadow of its environment and is gone; a 

mockery, a sham, a lie, a fool’s vision; its happiness but 

Dead Sea apples; its pain the crunching of a tryant’s 

heel. I feel as Omar did when he wrote: 


“We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined lantern held 

In midnight by the Master of the show. 

“But helpless pieces of the game He plays 
Upon the checker board of nights and days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

“The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But here and there as strikes the player goes; 
And He that tossed you down into the field— 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows. 


“Sometimes when I look over the circumstances of 
human life, a curse rises to my lips, and, if you will allow 
me, I will say here that I speak from an individual point 
of view. I cannot express other than my own views. 
If I run counter to yours, at least give me credit for a 
desire to be honest. 

“When I see the ambitions of man defeated; when 
I see him struggling with mind and body in the only 
legitimate prayer he can make to accomplish some end; 
when I see his aim and purpose frustrated by a fortuitous 


“But I don’t. This is my mood. 
none j Q its population dead or scattered to the four 


ee i winds; but a multitude still recall the words 


of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “... He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was borit. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
ing the height of the boom |} ¥ lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
|| summer of 1908, when a ire destroyed | | Se Ee ae es pro 
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lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous ganbling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he saic: 
“|. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words. . . .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings | 
to the memory of those who heard it or later | 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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EuLocy “Not so with Riley Grannan. If I have gauged his 
Rees character correctly, he accepted the circumstances sur- 
GRaNnns rounding him as the mystic officials to whom the universe 
had delegated its whole office concerning him. He 
seemed to accept both defeat and victory with equanimity. 
He was a man whose exterior was as placid and gentle 
as I have ever seen, and yet when we look back over his 
meteoric past we can readily understand, if this statement 
be true, that he was absolutely invincible in spirit, If 
you will allow me, I will use a phrase most of you are 
acquainted with. He was a ‘dead game sport.’ I say 
it not irreverently, but fill the phrase as full of practical 
human philosophy as it will hold, and I believe that when 
you say one is a ‘dead game sport’ you have reached the 
climax of human philosophy. 

“T believe that Riley Grannan’s life fully exemplified 

the philosophy of these verses: 


“It’s easy enough to be happy 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
“For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years. 
And the smile that is worth 
The homeage of earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears.”” 
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ae See Ree will condemn him. ORATION 
y that he is reaping the BY W. H. 
reward of a mis-spent life. There are those who are NICKER- 
dominated by mediaeval creeds. To those I have no BOCKER 
words to say in regard to him. They are ruled by the 
skeleton hand of the past and fail to see the moral beauty 
of a character lived outside their puritanical ideas. His 
goodness was not of the type that reached its highest 
manifestations in any ceremonial piety. His goodness, 
I say, was not of that type, but of the type that finds 
expression in a word of cheer to a discouraged brother; 
the type that finds expression in quiet deeds of charity; 
the type that finds expression in friendship, the sweetest 
flower that blooms along the dusty highway of life; the 
type that finds expression in manhood. 
“He lived in the world of sport. I do not mince 
my words. I am telling what I believe to be true. In 
the world of sport—hilarity sometimes, and maybe worse 
—he left the impress of his character on this world, and 
through the medium of his financial power he was able 
with his money to brighten the lives of its inhabitants. 
He wasted it so the world says. But did it ever occur 
to you that the most sinful men and women who live in 
this world are still men and women? Did it ever occur 
to you that the men and women who inhabit the night- 
world are still men and women? A little happiness 
brought into their lives means as much to them as happi- 
ness brought into the lives of the straight and the good. 
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The story of Riley Grennan is an epic 

of the boom days of Soutlern Nevadas 

Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 


Osk lary | 
Funeral at Rawhide ’*74en* 
YFP 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining carnps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisited, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bor. 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he said: 
«|. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I say"it not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words. . . ,” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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RILEY 
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If you can take one ray of sunlight into their night-life 
and thereby bring them one single hour of happiness, I 


believe you are a benefactor. 

“Riley Grannan may have ‘wasted’ some of his 
money this way. 

“Did you ever stop and think how God does not 
put all his sunbeams into corn, potatoes and flour? Did 
you ever notice the prodigality with which He scatters 
these sunbeams over the universe? Contemplate : 


“God flings the auroral beauties “round the cold 
shoulders of the north; hangs the quivering picture of the 
mirage above the palpitating heart of the desert; scatters 
the sunbeams like lamellated gold upon the bosoms of 
myriad lakes that gem the verdant robe of nature; 
spangles the canopy of night with star-jewels and silvers 
the world with the reflected beams from Cynthia’s mellow 
face; hangs the gorgeous crimson curtain of the occident 
across the sleeping-room of the sun; wakes the coy maid 
of dawn to step timidly from her boudoir to climb the 
steps of the orient and fling wide-open the gates of the 
morning. Then, tripping o’er the landscape, kissing the 
flowers in her flight, she wakes the birds to herald with 
their music the coming of her King, who floods the world 
with refulgent gold. Wasted sunbeams, these? I say 
to you that the man who by the use of his money or 
power is able to smooth one wrinkle from the brow of 
care, is able to change one moan or sob into a song, is 
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able to wipe away one tear and in its place put a jewel ORATION 
of joy—this man is a public benefactor. By W. H. 
“T believe that some of Riley Grannan’s money was KNICKER- 
‘wasted’ in this way. BURR 
“We stand at last in the presence of the Great Mys- 
tery. I know nothing about it, nor do you. We may 
have our hopes, but no knowledge. I do not know 
whether there be a future life or not; I do not say there 
is not. I simply say I do not know. I have watched 
the wicket-gate closed behind many and many a pilgrim. 
No word has come back to me. The gate is closed. 
Across the chasm is the gloomy cloud of death. I say 
I do not know. And, if you will allow this expression, 
I do not know whether it is best that my dust or his at 
last should go to feed the roots of the grasses, the sage- 
brush or the flowers, to be blown in protean forms by 
the law of the persistency of force, or whether it is best 
that I continue in personal identity beyond what we call 
death. If this be all, ‘after life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 
well; . . . . Nothing can harm him further.’ God 
knows what is best. 
“This may be infidelity, but if it is, I would like to 
know what faith means. I came into this universe with- 
out my volition—came and found a loving mother’s arms 
to receive me. I had nothing to do with the preparation 
for my reception here. I have no power to change the 
environment of the future, but the same power which pre- 
pared the loving arms of a mother to receive me here will 
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The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 
of the boom days of Soutlern Nevadas 
Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 
of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 
py the activities of Tex Richard who had 
a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
in the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 


Funeral at Rawhide 


Cekliry | 
Trebor 


WF 


The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 


and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood { 


the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, whieh 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the | 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 


or disposition, wandered 


, to the free 


life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole eamp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears ftom 


their « 
its population dea 


s. Rawhide has long since vanistied, 
or scattered to the four 


winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was born, 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 


rivers run m 


cally through luxuriant soil, 


where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 


gl 


ow in a firmament of green, where crystal 


lakes dot the greensward and the softest 


summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 


kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 

resonant with the perfume of many 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 
the mountaius dare wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of 


the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he paige 


“., He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 


max of human philosophy . 


. . Words fail 


me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words. .. .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it—John W. Winkley. 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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Funeral at Rawhide 


The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- | 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- {| 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, | 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which ~ 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to | 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands | 
were soon on the site. Among the many ~ 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears ftom 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanistted, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bor, 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of ~ 
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EuLocy make proper reception for me there. God knows better 
TO than I what is good for me, and I leave it with God. 
RILEY “If T had the power tod 
Gunna power today by the simple turning of 
my hand to endow myself with personal immortality, in 
my infinite ignorance I would refuse to turn my hand. 
God knows best. It may be that there is a future life. 
I know that sometimes I get very tired of this life. 
Hedged and crippled, caged like a bird caught from 
the wilds, that in its mad desire for freedom beats its 
wings against the bars only to fall back in defeat upon 
the floor—I long for death, if it will but break the bars 
that hold me captive. 


it is dawning somewhere all the time. Let this be an il- ORATION 
lustration of our hope. Let us believe, then, that in BY W. H. 
the development of the human soul, as it swings forward KNICKER- 


toward its destiny, it is constantly swinging nearer and BOCKER 
nearer to the sun. 


t 
i 
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“And now the time has come to say good-bye. The 
word ‘farewell’ is the saddest in our language. And 
yet there are sentiments sometimes that refuse to be con- 
fined in that word. I will say “Good-bye, old man.’ 
We will try to exemplify the spirit manifested in your 
life in bearing the grief at our parting. Words fail me 
here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their petaled lips 
and perfumed breath speak in beauty and fragrance the 
sentiments that are too tender for words. Good-bye,” 


“I was snowbound in the mountains once for three 
days. On account of the snow we had to remain im- 
mediately alongside the train. After three days of this, 
when our food had been exhausted, the whistle blew that 
meant the starting of the train out into the world again. 
It may be that death is but the signal whistle that marks 
the movement of the train out into. the broader stretches 
of spiritual being. 

“As we stand in the presence of death, we have no 
knowledge, but always, no matter how dark the gloomy 
clouds hang before me, there gleams the star of hope. 
Let us hope, then, that it may be the morning star of 
eternal day. It is dawning somewhere all the time. 
Did you ever pause to think that this old world of ours 
is constantly’ swinging into the dawn? Down the grooves 
of time, flung by the hand of God, with every revolution 
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practically the entire business district 


! The story of Riley Garnnan is an epic 
| of the boom days of Soutlern Nevadas 


of the town. She then returned to the 
coast and made her home in Santa 


uz for a number of years. 
teighty-three years old. 


Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a ganbler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinguished. Rawhide was situated 
in Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
4n the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of _ 
the dessert. . .’ Of Riley Grannan he saic: 
“.,. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- 
max of human philosophy ... Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 
are too tender for words. ...” It was an old- | 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have tread it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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The story of Riley Grennen is an epic 

of the boom days of Soutlern Nevadas 

Gold Mining when fortunes were mde and 
lost over-night. This booklet discribes 
the funeral of Riley Grannon a gambler 

of Rawhide,Nevada. Rawhide was featured 

by the activities of Tex Richard who had 

a famous gambling house there and when the 
town was destroyed by fire called Fallon on 
the phone while fire was still raging and 
had material for rebuilding on way before 
fire was extinquished. Rawhide was situated 
4n Mineral County east of Walker Lake and 
most freighting was done from Fallon and 
Schurz. During boom population was well up 
4n the thousands but at present about a 
dozen prospertors left still looking for 
the Lost Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 
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Funeral at Rawhide ‘vop. 


The Knave: Recently I drove by the little |, 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate waste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining camp of Raw- | 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prospec- 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which») 
was an oblong can with an ox tail nailed to : 
the top of the post. Miners stampeded to the 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knickerbocker. With widely different 
background they yet had many similar traits 
of personality. Grannan had been a famous 
plunger of the turf, now impoverished and’ 
seeking to find a new fortune. Knicker- 
bocker had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wandered’ away to the free 
life of mining carnps. They were pleasant, 
friendly, hospitable men; well liked by all: 
In Rawhide Riley Grannan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was asked to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears ftom 
their eyes. Rawhide has long since vanisited, 
its population dead or scattered to the four 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here are 
a few excerpts: “... He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bort 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil, 
where magnolia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into” 
kisses for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many _ 
flowers. This was the beginning. He died in 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of © 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs of . 
the dessert. . .” Of Riley Grannan he saigy 
“.,. He was a ‘dead-game sport.’ I sayit not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hold, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the cli- | 
max of human philosophy . .. Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in | 


beauty and fragrance the sentiments that | 


are too tender for words. . . .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later | 
have read it—John W. Winkley. : 
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A gay party when Tex Rickard’s rig arrived, used to mine gold, water 


was rugged and had little privacy; this was Rawhide’s first hotel 


hells and sporting houses of “Stingaree Gulch.” 

Tavern keepers sold their wares in tents at first. 
Some got rid of their stock before they even unloaded 
their wagons. 

By 1908, Rawhide was a city. Clapboard buildings 
had replaced tents; hotels and cafes were booming; a 
telegraph and telephone company had been estab- 
lished and the Southern Pacific was planning to lay 
tracks to the town. 

The citizens had dynamited a huge boulder that 
diverted traffic on the main street. Miners stood 
by for the blast and picked up pieces of the rocks 
that assayed at $300 per ton. 

Up on Grutt Hill another blast had been set off 
that uncovered a high grade vein valued at $14,000 
a ton. A piece of it crashed through the plate glass 
window at the new Bank of Rawhide. 

It was in 1908 that the English novelist, Elinor 
Glyn, visited Rawhide and got a rip-roaring reception 
arranged by Tex Rickard. 

She was filled with champagne and Rickard even 
staged a mock holdup at his Northern saloon. Miss 
Glyn enjoyed it but one of the hoaxsters did not. 
While he was playing desperado at Rickard’s, a real 
gunman entered his tavern and made off with a 
sizable bankroll. 

It was during the latter part of 1908 that Rawhide’s 
citizens learned that a cow’s tail wasn’t a very firm 
anchor for a city. The rich veins were shallow and 
word of new gold strikes elsewhere siphoned off the 
population. 

It took a couple of fires and a cloudburst to re- 
turn Rawhide to the coyotes and the dry desert 
winds. = 
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In these aays.of -depression-of the mining indus- 
try, there {s 2h inspiration to be had in a recently 
published book called “Come Easy, Go Easy,” by 
Arthur Mason, a participant in the Goldfield rush, 
It is an epic narrative of Goldfield, the last real 
gold bonanza found in A nerica, This Nevada camp 
holds the all-time record for the richest carload of 
ore ever produced, A forty-seven ton carload which 
reached the Selby smelter on Jan, ard, 1907, was 
paid for by a single check dated Feb, 9th, 1907, 
which amounted+to the tidy sum of $574,958.39. The 
ore came from the Hayes-Monette lease on. the 
Mohawk, The stock of this property had been, placed 
on the market in Oct. 1905 at 20 cents sper share 

and thirteen months later it was in demand at 
$22,00 per share, Tne Hayes-Monette lease alone 


produced some $5,000,000 in about eight ‘ months 
time,’ Natural: 


D 


'Y such conditions as then. existed can 
. furnish material for blood and thunder yarns, How- 
{ yever, the book by Mr, Mason is more a record of 
| Personal experiences in the Goldfield district, As 


i 

| 

| stated in a review of the book in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, any\n: 


som 


gid 


e of this kind is certain to 
be made wp, in Part at least, of adventures, escapes, 
narrow shayes and the like, And this one is no ex- 


On thegfeck of a ship he knew his way about, but 
in the Sagebrush and'rocks of Nevada he was a 
greenhorn, of a high grade’ os verdancy, 

His first part) 


pro 


‘ ceptiomto the rule, Mason Was a sailor, not a miner, 
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t to be a crook whose 


away from: he: 
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R Grannon a gamble 
the funeral of Riley Gr 
of Rawhide sNevada. Rawhide - er etd 
tl Tex Richard wh § 
vy the activities of Te E ees 
Cb eeeua ganbling house there oe oe 
town was destroyed by fire ote ee 
3 ‘ i vas still ging 4 
the phone while fire wa : g. 
nad P ebuilding on way before 
aterial for rebuilding : 
age extinguished. Rawhide = ca al 
in Miners ity east of Walker Lake an 
n Mineral County eas ee 
ae freighting was done from Fee 
Schurz. During boom population was = 
in the thousands but at preerre os. 
‘ r 8 stil ooking f 
Zs prospectors left st | okt 
eeaee Pot of Gold at Rainbows End. 


Forbeas 
: webure 
Funeral at Rawhide ‘vps 
The Knave: Recently I drove by the little 
town of Schurz at the head of Walker Lake 
in central Nevada. I was reminded that some 
miles to the east in a desolate ste of rock 
and sand, mountain and ravine, once stood 
the wild and turbulent mining eamp of Raw- 
hide. Only a few ruins mark the site today. 
As the mines at Tonopah and Goldfield were 
slowing down in production, some prCavera 
tors found gold ore outcropping at Rawhide, 
about 100 miles to the northeast. Its name 
was derived from the first mail box, which 
was an oblong can with an ox tail netic to 
the top of the post. Miner mpeded to ee 
place and a raw camp of many thousands 
were soon on the site. Among the many 
strange characters attracted to the place 
were two notable men: Riley Grannan and 
W. H. Knic 0 r. With widely different 
back 1 sy yet had many mila traits 
of personality. Grannan had b pe 
plunger of the turf, now impoverishea ang 
find a new fortune, Knicker- 
oe kK had been an eloquent Methodist 
preacher who, through some quirk of mind 
or disposition, wa sd‘ away to the free 
life of mining camps. They were ple asant, 
friendly, hospit well liked by all. 
In Rawhide Riley nnan’s tumultuous life 
came to a sudden end, and the whole camp 
shut down for his funeral. Knickerbocker 
was ed to deliver the eulogy and as his 
musical but sincere words poured forth men 
and women of every type wiped tears from 
their. eyes. Rawhide has long since vanished, 
its population dead or scattere to the is 
winds; but a multitude still recall the words 
of Knickerbocker’s funeral oration. Here aré 
a few excerpts: “. .. He was born in Paris, 
Kentucky; he died in Rawhide. He was bot i 
in the sunny southland where brooks and 
rivers run musically through luxuriant soil 
where mé lia grandiflora like white stars 
glow in a firmament of green, where crystal 
lakes dot the greensward and the softest 
summer breezes dimple the wave-lips into 
kis for lilies on the shore, and where the 
air is resonant with the perfume of many 


1 in 


flowers. This was the beginning. He diec 
Rawhide, where in winter the shoulders of 
the mountaius are wrapped in garments of 
ice and in the summer the blistering rays of 
the sun beat down on the skeleton ribs S F 
the dessert. . .’ Of Riley Grannan he pair 

He w ‘dead-game sport.’ I it not 
irreverently but fill the phrase as full of 
practical human philosophy as it will hol 1, 
and I believe that when you say one is a 
‘dead-game sport’ you have reached the chi- 
max of human philosophy... Words fail 
me here. Let these flowers, Riley, with their 
petaled lips and perfumed breath, speak in 
beauty and fragrance the sentiments that 
are too tender for words. .. .” It was an old- 
fashioned and flamboyant piece of oratory, 
but it served its purpose well, and still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it or later 
have read it,—John W. Winkley 
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Candela 


being) Candelaria—was once 


of those “apparitions of a day’ 


1870’s and 1880’s, which didn 


{n fact, Belleville doesn’t even exist in the later histories 


of Nevada, which give brief 
o£ the Columbus District and 
and joyful lack of bathwater that 
characterized Candelaria itself. 

But Belleville was very much 
on the map at one time, and those 
who knew the place didn’t forget 
it. It lived briefly, but long enough 
for people to be born and to die 
there; especially the latter.. The 
mortality rate was considerably 
higher than the birth rate; so 
much so that Wells Drury termed 
it “appalling.” To be appalling in 
the rough times when Belleville 
flourished was no mean distinc- 
tion, and the town’s ghost would 
no doubt be flattered at the notice. 

Suburb to Candelaria 

That same lack of bathwater 
— also drinking water — was 
what built Belleville. Candelaria 
boomed suddenly in the middle 
1870's; it had good ore, ambitious 
citizenry and high promise of re- 
deeming the somewhat tarnished 
mining honor of Nevada. But Can- 
delaria had less water than hell 
at high noon, and even if the pop- 
ulace disdained the stuff for bev- 

purposes, water was neces- 
, to the mining industry. 

The Northern Belle Mine was 
producing splendidly; milling was 
essential. Th mine’s owners 
scouted the surrounding territory 
for a place to put up a mill, and 
they decided on a smallish plateau 
midway between Marietta and 
Columbus. The mill in turn de- 


manded a town, and Belleville —| 


christened for the mine and not 
for any particular beauty of its 
own—grew up around the North- 
ern Belle Mining Co.’s first 20- 
stamp installation. 

Belleville was laid out in 1873; 
in 1875 the Nevada State Journal 
noted that things were blossom- 
ing no little in the “southern” part 
of the state, and that “the new 
camp” as well as Candelaria and 
Bodie seemed destined for big 
things. Two years later, Belleville 
began to cha ip a few incidents 
ta remember. 

Best orting Camp 

‘ Candelaria prided itself on be- 
ing lively and unwashed during 
the early years of its existence, 
but Belleville — w; if anything 
more raucous than its parent- 
town. The availability of water 
which had founded the town 
doesn’t seem to have diluted its 
spirits or the blue ruin the bar- 
keepers dispensed. 

At best, Belleville had only 500 
citizens, 


but they were equal to 
the vicis 


itudes of their era. It 
was a long way to population 
centers; the people of Marietta, 
Belleville, Candelaria, Pickhan- 
dle Gulch and Columbus w 
tribes of their particular area. 
Aurora, already past its prime, 
and Bodie, beginning to be im- 
portant and “bad,” were the 
nearest “cities. 

Belleville prided itself on be- 
ing “one of. the best sporting 
camps in Nevada,” according to 
Drury, who ‘spent a few months 
around that part of the country 
in 1880. J. S. Longabaugh, Belle- 
ville’s leading (and probably 
only) peace officer never lacked 
something to occupy his time. 

Few others connected with 
Belleville seem to have been idle 
sculs, One of the prominent citi- 
zens was Ramon Montenegro, 
who migrated to Belleville and 
opened the “Club House” when 
things got dull around Virginia 
City. The. Club: House dispensed 
liquor, gaming ~and a» general 


ria‘s 
Was a Lively Town 


By PEGGY TREGO 
Eight miles from nowhere — nowhere in this case 


gee a = . 
Satellite 


a town called Belleville, one 
* common to Nevada of the 
’t make it much beyond 1900. 


mention to the rise and fall 
scant sentences to the uproar 


roughhouse around the clock, 
but Montenegro found time for 
loutside pursuits. He even at- 
tempted a couple of publications, 
which -he christened the Self 
Cocker and the Tarantula. 

No doubt the Self Cocker and 
the Tarantula were more lively 
than the Belleville Times which 
lasted exactly six months before 
succumbing in April of 1878, but 
they were no longer lived. Per- 
haps the prevalent blood and 
thunder that was at hand to en- 
liven thei 
ered new 





in Belleville. 


Six-Shooter Country | 


Belleville. Even Montenegro ab-| 
sorbed some leaa when he and 
Judge A. G. Turner shot it out 
after a chance meeting on one of 
the Belleville streets. True to the 
code of the times, Montenegro 
did not press any complaint 
against Turner; the pair had 
been bad friends for some years. 

Nobody was even arrested when 
Tom McLaughlin was shot dead 
from orse in 1880. McLaugh- 
lin was known to have got into a 
little trouble in nearby Marietta 
to the tune of two dead and one 
wounded, and Belleville with a 
nice feeling against meddling in 
neighboring town’s affairs 

ed up the slaying to Mari- 

Brophy gang and forgot 
about it. 

The shooting of John McCann 
by Charlie Marshall the same year 
was a hometown affair, however, 
and the citizens of Belleville were 
on McCann's side. They strung 
up Marshall the following morn- 
ing.. Nobody. seems to have re- 
membered what the shooting was 
all about. 

There had been no few homi- 
cides in earlier years. Dan Cough- 
lin used a shotgun to polish off 
Bill Grover in 1877, a blast which 
ended. another old feud. The fol- 
lowing year one Georgie Syphers 
treated John Tuttle to a fatal dose 
of lead after Tuttle spoke rudely 
about ker sister. Hard words over 
$2.50 resulted fatally for C. A. 
Buck in 1879 with Levy Keithly 
doing the shooting. These in- 
stances were not accompanied by 
undue town indignation, as far 
existing records indicate. 

The Railroad Comes 

When the Carson & Colorad 
Railroad got within whistling di 
tance of Belleville on New Year’ 
Eve, 1881, there was a party of 
such size that a few souls still had 
hangovers when the rails were 
laid through town a week later. 
The railroad found Belleville a} 
fair-sized village with plenty of 
freight business. 

There were two stamp 
quartz mills by that time and a 
population of 300, of which half 
was employed in the mills, These 
were largely footloose gentlemen, 
there being only a dozen family 
groups in ali Belleville. 
theless, there were 30 homes, four 
stores, two hotels, two restau- 
rants, a livery stable, two black- 
smith shops, and a 20x30-foot 
schoolhouse. One of the general 
stores, incidentally, was run by 
B. G. Smith, brother to Frank 
(Borax) Smith whosefortunes be- 
gan not far away in Columbus. 

Belleville claimed seven saloons 
—only three less than Candelaria 
which ~had a population- three 








ir pages wasn’t consid-| 3 


Never-|s 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 


in Belleville 73 years ago was celebrated with a tow.-sized party 
ot more than the usual proportions. Occasion for the double up- 


roar was the approach of the Carsor. and Colorado Railroad, which could be heard tooting down on 
the flat as the rails were laid toward town. Belleville, never a quiet community, really put one on 
to welcome both 1882 and the Iron Horse. 


Bele Vitis 


| SALOON 


Feuds seem to have been the, 
order of daily existence around | 


(Cartoon by Erie Hoffmann) 





BELLEVILLE TODAY 


tels and a railroad, there is almost nothing. 


n’t even that. 


isn't much to look at. 





Massive rubble of its mills remains, 
but of the lively town which boasted seven saloons, two tio- 
Founded in 1873, Belleville was a ghost town a generation 


(Journal photo) 





times that of the mill town. It 
had one doctor whose practice was 
no doubt brisk, but no lawye 
and no clergymen. Religious and 
m seem to have been re- 
garded as personal matters, with| 
no use for any middle men. 

An assay office, express office} 
and telegraph station completed 
the list of Belleville’s businesses. 
In all, with a railroad to serve it, 
Belleville. should have done fine. 

But Belleville had been started 
as a satellite to Candelaria, and 
as such was pretty much at the 
mercy of the mining camp. When 
ndelaria got its own water sup- 

pipeline that cost thou- 

s, Belleville lost considerable 

ige. Candelaria got a mill or 
two of its own, and the impor- 
tance of Columbus and Belleville 
waned. 

Candelaria itself was destined 
for brief fame. The Northern 
Belle produced steadily and well 
for awhile. Then, as is the way 
with mining towns, the output 
didn’t justify the financing. Can- 
delaria. slid downhill, shoving 





Belleville’ before it; and» there 


. 


wasn’t too much left of either one 
by the time the century ended. A 
few people still lived in Belleville 
as late as 1913, but the town was 
almost as quiet as the dark, 
rounded mountains that framed] 
it on all sides, 
Belleville Today 

As late as 1953, Belleville was 
reached by a meandering dirt road 
that divided itself into branches 
to Candelaria and Marietta near 
the base of the old millsite. This 
last year, Highway 10 took over 

part of the country, and the 
paved thoroughfare runs almost 
through a section of what was 
once the “best sporting. camp.” 
There is very little to see from 
Highway 10. 

What is left of the mills is mas- 
sive rubble, a few interesting ma- 
sonry. walls still intact. Of the 
30 homes, the stores and saloons 
and even the railroad, there is so 
little that it is difficult to visual- 
ize any town of Belleville’s size in 
that area. A short stroll through 
the sagebrush turns up a'dozen or 
so foundations, already given over 





to the sparse grass“and brush of 


the surrounding country. A little 
poking reveals the usual trash 
that any community leaves behind 
it when it dies, corporeal rem- 
nants uninhabited by any spirit— 
tin cans rusted to flaky lace, bits 
of coarse china, and 


chunks of varicolored glass. 

Just beyond the sparse wreck- 
age of what was Belleville is the 
faint outline of its graveyard. One 
wooden marker, badly weathered, 
indicates the last resting place of 
James Turner, apparently-a Civil 
War veteran. One partial word, 
“Confed .” is all that remains 
of his epitaph. The other mark- 
ers are little more than pulp and 


splinters. 

The Carson & Colorado ceased 
to run -past Belleville’s site in 
1937. Perhaps.that was just as 
well. The long wail of a narrow- 
gauge locomotive, bringing with it 
the memories of high times and 
low, must have been disturbing to 
ghosts still around the place 
where a lot of living was packed 
into so'few years, 
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_ Belleville, Long Gone, Claimed to Be 
One of Nevada’s “Best Sporting Camp; 


CANDELARIA 


Candelaria, mining camp, was found by Mexicans 
in 1864. They worked the silver and gold mines for 
a time; the consequent town had ambitious ideas, 
developed strongly for a time, hit bottom and started 
going backwards. This cycle of growth and erosion 
continued for many years. After the town got a good 
Start it was served by a railroad. One mine, the 
Northern Belle, produced a million dollars annually 
for ten years. Mills, houses, stores, a hotel or two, 
and saloons flourished during the boom. Recently the 
Northern Belle properties were rehabilitated in an 
attempt to capture and successfully treat the deeper 
sulphide ores found under the lava Cap, sO conspicu- 
ous all over the old town. Candelaria is seven miles 
from The Bonanza Highway over a good dirt road, 
about 10 miles south of Mina 
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ITS LIGHT BURNED ; BRIGHTLY. See is how Candelari 
long way down the decline from its boom days of th 
munity in Esmeralda County, The dump from one of 
Gulch is seen at the right. 
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la looked in 1890, It already was’ 
e seventies when it was the largest aoa: 
the big mines at the mouth of Pickhandle 
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The Impossible Country 


Some of the most exciting 
episodes. in our country’s 
history took place in some 
of its emptiest Jandscape— 
the vast, awesome Tonapah 
fegion of Nevada 

To live there in the 1870s 
) fequired a special type of 
fan, with optimism and 
ftamina in equal proportion, 
and with no concern for the 
picet ies of society. 

f in the borax coun- 
says the Nevada High- 
ways and Parks magazine, 

‘would have been completely 
impossible had it not been 
that the challenge of the West 
was contagious and everyone 
had caught the fever.” 

There were, of course, dif- 
ferent kinds of fever. Gold 
fever, silver fever, lumber 
fever and even salt fever, in 
addition to the borax. fever 
that was to turn the Impos- 
§ible Country into a bustling 
and raucous empire. 

The silver fever was the 
frst to strike. Miners who 
piled to make the grade in 
faudy Virginia City drifted 
his way and opened up 
@lver camps at Bodie, 
Aurora and further south, in 
Esmeralda 

Important deposits of salt 
Were found at about the 
same time, and loads were 
hauled by camelback miles 
across the arid wastes to 
Virginia City and elsewhere 
to be used in processing ore. 

One after another the 
towns sprang up—Bellville, 
Columbus, Candelaria, Metal- 
lie, Marietta and Rhodes. 
Columbus and Candelaria 
had newspapers, bars, sport- 
ing houses, stores and hotels. 
Drinking water had to be 
brought from the White 
Mountains, which loomed in 
the distance, snow-capped 
reminders that everything in 
the world was not parched 
and thirsty. The water sold 
for a dollar a gallon. 

Running water and a “‘run- 


oe 
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The White Mountains stand guard over the Impossible Country. Boundary Peak is Nevada's highest, 13, 145 feet. 


ning railroad’ were brought 
into the area. William Shar- 
on, Virginia City tycoon, 
helped pay for the railroad 
that etched a fine line across 
the wasteland between 
Moundhouse and Keeler. He 
didn’t think much of it him- 
self, and after a ride on it in 
1883 told his partners: 

“Gentlemen, we either 
built it 300 miles too long, 
or 300 years too soon.” 

A few miles to the north 
of Candelaria lay an alkili- 
encrusted area known as 
Teel’s Flat, one of the 
dreariest stretches of land 
in the Impossible Country. It 


was here that F. M. Smith, 
a young man of 26, was pros- 
pecting and hauling scrub 
wood to the Columbus mills 
when one day he spotted 
borax. In the space of one 
year the Teel’s Flat borax 
works were the world’s big- 
gest. 

Borax had been used chiefly 
as a drug. It remained for 
the ingenious Borax Smith to 
put it to work in the kitchens 
of America’s housewives. 
Through advertising he made 
it as indispensible as soap 
and washrag. 

The Nevada borax boom 
lasted 10 years and ended 


when Smith came up with a 
better brand of borax in Cali- 
fornia’s Death Valley, an- 
other ‘impossible country,” 
where the 20-mule team was 
a symbol of man’s defiance of 
Nature in the raw. 

By 1912, Smith was the 
wealthiest man in the West, 
as all Oaklanders know. But 
this is another story, often 
told and always _ thrilling. 
(Borax Smith became the 
acknowledged leader of East- 
bay development in land, 
power, transportation, lum- 
ber and industry; founded the 
Oakland traction system and 


the Key Route ferry 
the Eastbay Water Company 
and the Realty Syndicate.) 

It remains for the Nevada 


Highways and Parks maga- | 


zine to intone a fitting re- 
quiem for the Impossible 
Country of Borax Smith: 
“The landscape is charac- 
terized by vast, seemingly 
limitless white desert flats set 
apart by sand hills and small 
mountain ranges, some of 
which are remarkable for 
their brilliant and varied col- 
ors. . . . Utter silence (has 
fallen) and remains today 
over all of the Nevada borax 
countr a 


Borax Smith introduces his son, Frank Smith, 2, to 


famed 20-mule team. The year was 1916, the plage Oakland. 


system, 


The Smith estate, long since subdivided, lay along Park Boule- 4 
vard between 22nd and 28th Streets. 
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AN INTERIOR YIEW OF COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN'S MODERN PLANT. 


building of an aqueduct to carry 
water from the Owens River to 
Los Angeles, further evaporation 
caused the development of a large 

ystal body in the basin, with 
saturated brine remaining in the 
voids. This is the present “lake.” 

The history of commercial re- 
covery of soda ash from Owens 
Lake dates back to 1885. Down 
through the years a number of 
companies operated on the shore 
of the lake. 

Completion in 1917 of Southern 
Pacific’s Mojave-Owenyo branch 
line, which runs along the western 
shore of the lake, was followed 
closely by the establishment of the 
Inyo Chemical Company, which 


operated a plant on the west shore 
until about 1932. 


20 


In 1929 the Pacific Alkali Com- 
pany was formed and built a plant 
at the present site of Bartlett, em- 
»loying an essentially new process 
yased on controlled carbonation of 
brine to precipitate sesquicarbon- 
ate and subsequent calcining to 
produce ash. Columbia-Southern 
yecame interested in this plant in 
944 and has operated it since then. 

The development of chemical 
srocess industries on the Pacific 
Coast provided a logical and grow- 
ing market for natural alkalies, but 
it soon became apparent to Colum- 
yia-Southern that the old Bartlett 
slant could not long compete eco- 
nomically, either as to quantity or 
as to product quality, The com- 
yany, therefore, initiated a sub- 
stantial research and development 
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effort to determine a process which 
would permit economical produc- 
tion of a substantially improved 
soda ash. 

Intensive work at their research 
and development laboratories 
yielded the answers which are em- 
bodied in the company’s large 
modern plant. 

In broad outline, the process is 
similar to that first used by Pacific 
Alkali. In details, however, there 
are numerous refinements. 

Brine. which is the starting 
point of the recovery operation, 
is withdrawn from the crystal body 
of the lake bed by means of special- 
ly designed wells sunk six or seven 
feet below the dry surface. The 
brine is then transported to towers 
where it is first carbonated under 
carefully controlled conditions to 
produce a thin watery mixture of 
sodium sesquicarbonate crystals. 

The crystals are separated from 
the mixture and the remaining 


liquid, which contains most of the 
unwanted chlorides, sulfates and 
borates, is returned to the lake. 

A portion of the crystals is care- 
fully dried to produce a good 
technical grade of white sesquicar- 
bonate. It is used principally in 
wool scouring and soap manu- 
facturing operations, in commer- 
cial laundries and in compounding 
bath salts and other household 
products. 

The remaining sesquicarbonate, 
along with bicarbonate that is 
formed in the special carbonating 
towers, is then calcined at a high 
temperature to produce soda ash. 
The product at this stage is ade- 
quate for many industrial uses, but 
in order to meet the highest indus- 
try standards it is further refined 
by means of a unique newly de- 
veloped method which removes 
remaining traces of undesirable 
material. 

The final product, a white, free- 
flowing, dustless material, 
shipped in bags or bulk to supply 
the growing glass container, metals 
processing, paper, soap and chem- 
ical manufacturing industries of 
the far west. 


AT NIGHT 
THE PLANT 
SPARKLES 

BRILLIANTLY 
IN THE 


DESERT. 
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FROM VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE FROM 
s axp Ts 
San Francisco.| CENTRAL PACIFIC. Virginia. 


0.30 A. M.--Virginia City.—|lun|7.00 P. M. 
---Gold Hill.---| 7.13“ 
-Mound House.-| |7.45_ “ 
~oo-Carson.----| Rao} * 
--Steamboat.--| 9.31 “ 

10.05 *"™* 

12.00 AM 

‘ 630 

610 “ |----Vallejo-----| |9.10 * 

iunl4.00 P. M/-San Francisco.-|jrve/1110 AM 
































Mound House, northeast of Carson City, once enjoyed prosperity but is now a ghost town. Abandoned V & T grade can still be followed by rail fans 
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FROM VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE FROM 
San Francisco.) CENTRAL PACIFIC. Virginia. 


Mound House, northeast of Carson City, once enjoyed prosperity but is now a ghost town. Abandoned V & T grade can still be followed by rail fans 
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Profits From Nature’s Error 


New Columbia-Southern Plant at Bartlett is located against backdrop of the Inyo Mountain 
Range which marks the eastern edge of Owens Valley 


Columbia-Southern Recovers 


Soda Ash From Dry Lake Bed 


4.acH Monpay, Wednesday and 
Friday a Southern Pacific 
freight train rolls through the 
sprawling California county of 
Inyo from Mojave to Owenyo. 

A hundred and _ twenty 
miles up the line, in arid Owens 
Valley, the train stops at Bartlett— 
where Columbia-Southern (a sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company) has recently completed 
a modern chemical plant; a gleam- 
ing structure of steel, concrete and 
glass. There, the train picks up 
chemical products which will be 
carried to industrial users through- 
out the far west. 

The Bartlett plant is located in 
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an area which in ages past was the 
scene of what must have been some 
of the most awesome geological 
contortions ever to take place on 
the continent—those which thrust 
up the towerir erra Nevada and 
produced the deep wrinkles of 
Death Valley. 

As evidence of this prehistoric 
violence, the county contains the 
highest (before Alaska) and low- 
est points in the United States: 
Mt. Whitney at 14,496 feet, and 
Bad Water in Death Valley at 285 
feet below sea level. 

With all her skill as a scenic 
designer, however, nature proved 
in this case to be a poor drainage 
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engineer, and left a series of basins 
with no final outlet to the sea. 
This “mistake” proved to be a 
happy. one. It permitted millions 
of tons of valuable salts to be 
trapped before they could escape 
and become diluted in the ocean. 

Today these salts are processed 
into soda ash at the new Columbia- 
Southern Plant. 


Historic Lakes 


The Owens River, flowing south 
through a broad valley just under 
the eastern ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada, drains a large mountain- 
ous area. Once its waters over- 
flowed into a series of progressive- 
ly lower basins, ending in what is 
now known as Death Valley, and 
forming, for a time, a chain of 
large lakes. As climatic changes 
gradually altered the balance be- 
tween precipitation and evapora- 
tion, these lakes successively 
shrank and dried up, leaving be- 
hind accumulations of the soluble 
salts carried in by the waters that 
fed them. 

Death Valley, the lowest basin 
in the series and the first to dry up, 
has achieved a remarkable emi- 
nence in both the history and the 
folklore of our western frontier, 
owing, in part, to the rich deposits 
of borax which were discovered 
there and exploited in the latter 
part of the last century. Owens 
Lake, at the head of the ancient 
series of lakes, and virtually in the 
shade of Mt. Whitney, was the last 
of the group to dry up. 

It is estimated that the separa- 
tion of Owens Lake from the rest 
of the drainage system took place 
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about 4000 years ago. Evidence of 
beach terraces and deposits in the 
area suggests that at one time the 
waters of the lake must have 
reached a depth of 250 feet and 
covered an area of 240 square 
miles. By the time of the earliest 
historical records, the surface had 
shrunk to an area of 100 square 
miles and the water to a depth of 
30 feet. 

In the 4000 years of isolation, 
evaporation had produced a rather 
concentrated brine, and when the 
water supply was diverted by the 
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South of Mina and west of Tonopah, almost 
touching the longest arm of the California border, 
a triangle-shaped block of highways looms promi- 
nently on the Nevada map. 

The base of this triangle is formed by an east- 
west stretch of U. S. 6 between the desert outposts 
of Basalt and Coaldale, while the sides of the 
isosceles figure are defined by U. S. 95 and State 
Route 10. The triangle is centered, like a bull’s-eye 
on a target, over hundreds of remote square miles 
where once transpired a fascinating but little- 
known chapter in western history—founding of 
the borax industry in the United States. 

In the same area, at the same time borax was 
causing excitement, one of the most colorful 
mining episodes in Nevada’s past was taking place. 

The country in which these events were 
recorded contains some of the emptiest, most 
awesome scenery in all of Nevada. The landscape 
here is characterized by vast, seemingly limitless 
white desert flats set apart by sand hills and small 
mountain ranges, some of which are remarkable 
for their brilliant and varied colors. Looming like 
a high wall over all of this is the snowcapped 


a thriving salt trade began. Loads were hauled to 
the mills at Virginia City, Austin, and later to 
Belmont, to be used in processing ore. Trans- 
portation of the mineral posed a serious problem 
which was solved when mining officials obtained 
a fleet of camels to cross the 100 miles of arid 
land to the mills. The camel experiment eventually 
proved unsuccessful, but for many years strings of 
camels would loom into sight on these deserts like 
graceful, gray apparitions. 

By 1865 the towns of Columbus and Candelaria 
were established and during the next decade an 
entire galaxy of hopeful, hardworking camps 
sprang up—Bellville, Metallic, Marietta and 
Rhodes being among the noteworthy. Inhabitants 
were mainly foreign-born miners, half-civilized 
Indians and dozens upon dozens of Chinese 
coolies imported to perform the drudgery. To live 
in any of these crude communities demanded opti- 
mism, stamina and a total disdain for all the 
niceties. Life in the borax country would have 
been completely impossible, in fact, had it not 
been that the challenge of the West was contagious 
and everyone had caught the fever. 

In the early 1870's, Columbus claimed a popu- 
lation of 450 and Candelaria, about twice this 
number. Both towns had newspapers and each 
boasted a cluster of business houses consisting of 


story began in 1872. Actually, borax deposits had 
been identified the year before at Columbus and 
at Salt Wells and small shipments of cottonball 
borax were being sent to a company in California 
which for several years had enjoyed spasmodic 
success in processing the mineral in that state. 
But it was on Teel’s Flat that F. M. (“Borax”) 
Smith found the deposits on which the industry 
was founded. Smith, a young man of 26, was 
eking out a living by prospecting and hauling 
scrub wood to the Columbus mills when he spotted 
borax at Teel’s, Soon thereafter he and his brother, 
Julius Smith, obtained backing from a Chicago 
firm and set up a borax plant. By 1873, the works 
at Teel’s were bigger than operations at Colum- 
bus, Rhodes and Fish Lake Marshes and, indeed, 
soon became the most important in the world. 


On Esmeralda’s Vast Desert Flats a New Industry was Founded | 


range to the west, the White Mountains. This 
mighty range is linked to the Sierra system and 
one of its prominent peaks, 13,145-foot Boundary 
Peak, is the highest point in Nevada. 

It was against this impressive backdrop some 
90 years ago, on these white, level marshes (also 
called flats) that the borax industry was born. 
In its later phases the scene shifted from Nevada 
to a geologically related area—to Death Valley, 
California where the outlandish 20-mule-team 
wagons were invented and where originated the 
tales of men in the borax trade that have since 
taken a place in American folklore. 

Silver, not borax, was the magnet which first 
attracted a thin trickle of humanity to the Nevada 
marshes. Miners disappointed with their luck in 
Virginia City had opened up the rich camps of 
Bodie and Aurora in 1860, and others of the dis- 
gruntled had gravitated further south into Esmer- 
alda in search of silver. 

Early in the 1860’s, promising deposits had 
been found near Columbus Flat. Simultaneously, 
rich stores of salt were identified at Columbus and 
at nearby Rhodes (then called Virginia) Flat and 
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bars, sporting houses, stables, stores and a hotel 
or two. Drinking water was hauled in from the 
foothills of the White Mountains and peddled at 
a dollar a gallon, while scrub timber from the 
area was carted down to run the stamp mills. 
One of the mills at Columbus, the first in fact, | 
had been moved in from Aurora by Samuel 
Youngs who formed a partnership with A. J. 
Holmes. Had the merger lasted, Columbus prob- 
ably would not have faded from the scene as 
rapidly as it did. As it was, though, the two men 
quarreled and went to court and Holmes was 
forced out of the company. He got even. He man- 
aged slowly to gain control of the rich Northern 
Belle mine at Candelaria and then cut off ship- 
ments of ore to Youngs’ mill at Columbus. 
Meanwhile, a few miles to the north, on one 
of the alkali-encrusted flats called Teel’s, the borax 





Prior to the Nevada operations, borax was 
regarded mainly as a drug for which the demand 
was relatively limited, with supplies coming 
entirely from abroad. Following the discoveries in 
California, and those immediately afterward in 
Nevada, the price of the mineral took a fast nose- 
dive, and the sudden availability of borax put the 
international market into a turmoil from which it 
did not recover for years. The secret—if it may be 
called that—of Frank Smith’s success in borax 
was that he created a new market. He was one of 
the first American industrialists to recognize the 
value of a full-scale advertising campaign—one 


| Columbus, 


of the ways by which the American housewife 
learned about the powdery product Smith was 
selling and decided that she could no longer do 
without it. 

Shortly after the Teel’s plant was set up, Frank 
Smith and his brother assumed control of the 
company and remained in partnership until 1884. 
In the years intervening, Frank Smith supervised 
the expansion of his company during a period 
when the smaller companies in the area were feel- 
ing the pinch and slowing or closing down opera- 
tions. By thus swimming against the tide, Smith 
strengthened his position and emerged in 1885 
as the head of the two biggest companies there. 

In spite of a degree of stability that the borax 
firms provided, the mining towns of Esmeralda 
were experiencing a dizzy period of ups and 
downs. The town of Columbus had practically | 
folded in 1875 as a result of the war Holmes had 


| declared on his former partner’s mill and the | 


diversion of ore away from it. When he boycotted 
Holmes set up a new mill west of 
Candelaria and it was here, about 1873, that Bell- 
ville materialized out of nothingness. 

Holmes was something of a visionary for those | 


| times, it appears, and spent vast sums in installing 


a water system to Candelaria and Bellville from 
a source in the White Mountains 13 miles away. 
Arrival of water in bone-dry Candelaria in 1882 | 
was greeted by a celebration almost as hearty as 
the one which ushered the first train into camp 
just one week later. 

The railroad into Candelaria was a branch of 
the ill-fated Carson and Colorado which neither 
began at the Carson nor ended at the Colorado 
and which, in fact, seemed to go nowhere in par- 
ticular for no reason at all. William Sharon, one 
of the Virginia City tycoons who helped pay for 
the line between Moundhouse and Keeler, Cali- 
fornia, took a ride on it after the last section was 
put down in 1883, then told his partners bluntly 
what he thought about the project. “Gentlemen,” | 
he said, “We either built it three hundred miles | 
too long or three hundred years too soon!” 

Having both running water and running trains 
was for the residents of Candelaria a really heady 
experience. To Bellville, however, water meant the 
beginning of the end because with water, ore could 
now be milled closer to the mines in Candelaria. 

For the borax operations in Nevada, the year 
1882 also spelled doom; for this was the year that 
another, more profitable type borax—colemanite 


| __was identified in California. Because it required 


| a different, more complex refining technique, cole- 
| manite had no immediate effect on the marsh | 
operation in Nevada. But it set off a series of | 
events which climaxed when Frank Smith in 1890 | 
formed the Pacific Coast Borax Company, prede- 
cessor of the present organization. Although this | 
| firm was soon to expand its influence to all major } 
) markets in the world, it kept an eye on Nevada 
| and, in 1903, built the Tonopah and Tidewater 
| Railroad which for many years was a powerful | 
factor in the state’s mining industry. 
To all extents and purposes, though, the Nevada | 
chapter in the borax story ended in 1890 when } 
| Smith closed down the marsh operations here. 
At the same time, declining health of the silver 
mines spelled serious trouble and in the 1890's 
| several of the former booming, lively camps failed } 
| altogether. And so, as it had earlier happened to 
| Columbus and Marietta, it happened to Candelaria } 
and all the towns in the area within a short time— 
silence, the utter silence which fell and remains 
| today over all of the Nevada borax country. 
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_} Discontinuance of the Mina branch 
of the S. P. narrow guage railroad re- 
ig vives memories of the colorful history 
fof that road, and the above photo- 
\Sgraphs serve the same purpose. These 
)pictures, as well as much of the fact- 
u al information in the accompanying 
story, were made available through the 
courtesy of G. M. Best of Beverly 
} Hills, Calif., who is associated with 
Warner Bros. studios, and Jameg 
) Wight, popular machinist for the S. P. 
who has made his home at Mina. t! 
past ten years 
for Keeler, Calif. to continue as a 
member of the narrow guage station- 
-ry maintenance crew. 
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| Valley. 
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_ Tonopah Gave a Party in 1904 


That Topped Independence Day — 


Coming of 
Was the 


the Railroad 
Occasion 


By PEGGY TREGO 


Pictures loaned by Harry Drackert 


Fifty-two years ago this month, a narrow-gauge train 
erawled into the brand new depot at Tonopah four hours 
late to discharge a shaken group of passengers. They were 
the first to arrive in the boom town by rail, and a wait- 
ing crowd of 100 hardy souls cheered them lustily in spite 


of the hour—4 a.m. 


A t 
The cheers were warranted. The last nine miles, up- 
grade, into Tonopah had been enough to send a modern 


trainmaster 
padded cell. 

The cheering also signified 
that Tonopah was about to have 
a celebration slightly larger than 
the Fourth’ of July to honor its 
new Iron Horse connection with 
the outer world. Tonopah, being 
something of a-world in itself, 
was more than slightly able to 
throw a party, and throw one 
it did—for three days. 

Rhodes to Tonopah 

Tonopah’s railroad had been 
started south in the ‘early part 
of 1904 from a point on the 
Carson & Colorado at Rhodes, 
Esmeralda County. It was a pe- 
culiar railroad at best, incorpor- 
ating as The Tonopah’ Railroad 
Company but being built entirely 
by the Tonopah Mining Co. 

The mining company didn’t 
have a particularly smooth time 
building the road. On July 17, 
only six days before the “gold 
spike” was due, an engine, six 


gibbering into a 


cars and a coach bounced mer 
rily off the track five miles south 
of Deep Wells. Nobody was hurt, 
and the rolling stock was jacked 
back up where it belonged, 
Three days later, 150 members of 
the track-laying gang went on 
strike. They wanted $4 a day 
and they were getting $3. The 
harried company fired all 150 
and then — Tonopah being Tono- 
pah— acquired another crew 
which out of pure cussedness 
were granted the $4 daily wage. 

At 5:30 p.m. July 23 the first 
locomotive got all the way into 
Tonopah and was greeted with 
whistles, bells and dynamite. Most 
of the town sat around to await 
the arrival of the first train “from 
outside,” due at midhight, al- 
though only about 100 of them 
actually stuck it out. 

A Nevada State Journal re- 
porter was aboard that first train, 
and he did his best to make the 





About the Pictures: 


The photographs made at 
Tonopah's giand Railroad Cele- 
bration in July of 1904 w 
loaned the Journai by Harry 
Drackert of Suteliffe, whose 
father was present for the tes- 
tivities and later collected the 
pictures into an album. 


ride sound pleasant in spite of 
what happened. 
One Rough Ride 

The struggling little locomotive 
wuifed out of Sodaville at 9:30 
p.m. on time, only to encounter 
an hour's delay “because of a work 
train.” Getting under ta in, 
the engineer highballed it for 
Tonopah. He no doubt had an ink- 
ling of what might happen on that 
last nine-mile upgrade, and as it 
was the train managed to struggle 
seven-ninths of the way up. 

Two miles out of Tonopah, it 
became all too apparent that 
somebody had goofed. There was 
too much train for the head end. 
The engine, which had gone seven 
miles with its drivers spinning 70 
miles worth, lost traction com- 
pletely. Things came to a grind- 
ing halt while the locomotive 
panted, There was a hurried con- 
ference, and the train was severed 
where the freight cars joined the 
passenger coaches, 

While the dismayed passengers 
looked on, the engine and freight 
cars went crawling uphill to Tono- 
pah, various crew members trot- 
ting cslongside and dashing 
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buckets of sand under the loco- 
motive drivers to provide slight 
traction, 

Some time later, the engine 
came backing downgrade to pick 
up the honored visitors. But 
Something else got there first. A 
“water car” attached to the loco- 
motive broke away and came 
Screeching down upon the strand- 
ed coaches. The passengers with 
one accord leaped into the night 
before it hit and demolished the 
front platform of the leading 
coach. Said the Journal’s man 
mildly, “A serious aecident was 
only saved by the fact that the 
brakes on the coach were securely 
set.” 

Although everybody was too 
polite to say so, it could have been 
that the special fuel supplied the 
Sad“ little locomotive had-some- 
thing to do with the upgrade sor- 
rows. The luckless engine wag 
running on Nevada coal, donaté 


grandly for the occasion by a re- { 


markable lady physician, Dr. 


Tonopah's grand Golden Spike 
celebration didn’t get under way, 
formally until July 25, a delay 
the first passengers to arrive by 
rail probably appreciated. But 
what a day! 

The town rippled and fluttered 
in red, white and blue bunting, 
and flags flew from every pos- 
sible point. Some wiseacre had 
hung a banner at the south edge 
of town, “This. Road to Gold- 
field,” but no fatal fights seem 
to have resulted from it, 

Promptly at 1@ am., cere- 
monies began with crowning of 
the Railroad Queen, gowned all 
in white silk, who rode in the 
parade atop a _ white - draped 
wagon surrounded by her 
chastely-garbed attendants. No-< 
body thought that her name was 
funny, even if it was Belle 
Pepper. 

There were scores of marchers 
and at least one band in the line 
of march, plus “floats” whose 
designers and occupants had 
gone in heavily for bunting and 
patriotic themes, Lining the 
main street and filling the 
bleachers around the speakers” 
stand were mining officials in 
sober garb, miners in shirt- 
sleeves, gamblers - and saloon 
keepers with heavy watch chains 
stretched across their ample 
fronts, and hundreds of smalk 
boys and Indians. Joyful dogs 


| pranced wildly around the pa- 


The ladies 
umbrellas against 


raders. 
hoisted 


present 
the 


| hot Tonopah sun and managed 


Francis C. Williams, who had |/ 


scooped the coal boom by wang- 
ling control of all the hopeful 
black diamond mines around Coal- 
dale. Dr. Williams probably 
lied her first name with an 
e” rather than the maculine “i,” 
but her sally into the coalfields | 
Seems to have earned her a man’s 
moniker. Despite her business 
acumen, the good lady medic was 
doomed to disappointment. As 
one engineer put it, Nevada coal 
was a cross between mud and 
clinker, with the former predomi~ 
nant. If was a wonder that “| 


train got to Tonopah at all. 


i 


| 
| 


Seater 
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somehow to look cool and com- 
posed in spite of long sleeves, 
high necks and tight corsets. 

In front of the depot, the 
speaker's stand flew the largest 
flag of all, and signs on its sides 
proclaimed proudly: “Formerly, 
Desert—Now TONOPAH.” Gov. 
and Mrs, John Sparks officiated 
at the ceremonies there, and 
P.M. Bowler, Jr., gave the day’s 
oration. No Fourth of July was 
ever more glorious, more colorful 
or more bursting with pride than 
Railroad Day. 

The afternoon’s main event 
was a baseball game between 
Reno’s Overlands and the Tono- 
pah nine, with Reno triumphant 
12 to 11. Charlie Sadleir, later 
to be known as the “Father of 
Reno’s Rodeo,’ was team man- 
ager that year. 

The day’s events concluded 
with a presentation by the Tono- 
pah Dramatic Club of “My 
Friend from India” at the Opera 
House. 

The second day's festivities 
were horse racing and drilling 
contests, plus the Overlands* 
cheerful walloping of _ Goldfield 
12 to 7. That night, Gov. and 
Mrs. Sparks led the grand ball 
march at the Opera House. 

For some reason, nobody said 
much about what went on the 
third day, but chances are things 
had leveled out to polite visiting 
and two-fisted drinking. ‘The 
railroad was acclaimed a grand 
success, and it seems to have 
got the visitews home again with- 
out incident. 

It wasn’t until July 30 that 
the wobbly little line had its 
irst wreck. Engineer Neil Ward 
was acclaimed a hero for staying 
with his engine after it and the 
rest of the train sailed into the 
sagebrush on a curve three miles 
north of Tonopah, The pas- 
sengers, forewarned by previous 
Tron Horse vagaries, had pru- 
dently “joined the birds” when 
the engine skipped off the rails, 
and the cars that lit in the ditch 
were accordingly empty when 
they hit. Mr. Ward was some- 
what banged about, and the 
wreck spoiled the company’s 
only coach and one of their three 
engines, but the Tonopah Rail- 
road wasn’t much dismayed. It 
might be one hell of a way to 
run a railroad, but at least the 
railroad was running. - 


Da 





‘ Burros” Creditea 


Mineral County Seat Has Had 
Many Ups and Downs 


By JAMES HULSE 


Out in Walker Lake valley, there is a legend about 
the way the old-timers selected the site for Hawthorne. The 
official records say. that the site was selected by executives 
of the Carson and Colorado Railroad, but according to the 
myth, the history of the town goes back further than the 


® formal action of the 


booming camps, they had to 
freight most of their supplies by 
wagon from the Central Pacific 
| railroad—up in the Wadsworth 
country. The routes differed from 
| time to time, but for awhile, one 
| leg of the freight route included 
ja ferry from the north to the 
| South end of Walker Lake. 
| Occasionally, the freighters, it 
is said, would camp overnight at 
| the south end of the lake, turn- 
| ing their burros loose for the 
| night. Almost every night—and 
} especially during the chill winter 
months—the burros would wan- 
der away. They could always be 
found about two miles south of 
the lake, huddled in a little 
group. 

Finally, the freighters noticed 
}4n unusual feature. about the 
} Walker Lake valley. This little 

spot which the burros had found 

was somewhat less vulnerable to 
the cold winter blasts off the 

Wassuk mountains to the east, 

The geology and the meteorology 
| of Walker Lake valley somehow 

favored this one spot. 

Because of the wisdom of the 
burros, it is said, the mastermind 
of the Carson and Colorado Rail- 

} toad decided, when they laid their 
| tracks into the long valley, that 
this should be the site for their 
} town. ‘: 
Mound Hovse Scene 

Now if the burros of the early- 
day freighters wrote the first 
chapter in the history of Haw- 
thorne, a group of businessmen 

| who gathered at Mound House 
wrote the second chapter. 

Time was when Mound House 
was one of the nerve centers of 
western Nevada. Mound House, a 
few miles northeast of Carson 
City, was the point where the 
tracks of the broad gauge Vir- 
ginia and Truckee Railroad had a 
tangent with the narrow gauge 
Carson and Colorado Railroad. 
While the Virginia and Truckee 
locomotives puffed their way from 
the Comstock to Carson City to 
the Central Pacific terminal at 
Reno, the Carson and Colorado 
was puffing its way out to the 
Esmeralda county mining regions 
with the necessaries of mining 
operation. 

Mound House was seldom more 
active than on the day of April 14, 
1881—the day it presided over the 
} nativity of Hawthorne, 

; By this date, H. M. Yerington, 
: 
: 


Rieder eee 


cn aI 


president and superintendent of 
the Carson and Colorado, had 
| supervised the laying of track 
| east of Walker Lake and into the 
| broad plane that sprawls away to 
the south of it. There, where the 
wagon road stretched out over the 
Vassuk Mountains to Aurora and 
| Bodie, and southward to Candel- 
aria and Belleville, Yerington de- 
} cided to build his town, He select- 
ed the site that the burros had 
preempted, according te the 
legend. 

In the manner of railroad build- 
| ers of that day, Yerington brought 
| much publicity to bear on the fact 

that he was creating a new town. 

He set aside April 14 for the pub- 
| lic sale of lots, and that’s what 

caused the excitement at Mound 

TTouse. 

z Notice in Journal _- 


railroad officials in 1881. 
Back in the seventies, when Aurora and Bodie were 


four days before had the details. 
Tickets for travel from Mound 
House to Hawthorne townsite 
were free (riders from Reno on 
the Virginia and Truckee had to 
pay to Mound House); maps were 
available from the railroad com- 
pany. The purpose of the excur- 
sion was made clear: 

“This ex ion being given 
solely for business men, to enable 
them to examine the company’s 
(i. e-—the Carson and Colorado’s) 
line, the country through which it 
passes, the location of Hawthorne, 
and sale of town lots, notice is 
given that none other than bu 
ness men are desired. Boys, ladi 
or children will not be permited 
on the train,” 

Reports from that day say that 
four coaches and 12 flat cars 
made the dusty-trip from Mound 
House to the location south of 
Walker Lake which had been se- 
lected for the town. There were 
about 800—presumably all “busi- 
ness men” — aboard when the 
dinky little train pulled into the 
town. 

The Thompson and West His- 
tory of Nevada—which was put 
together only a few months after 
the big day at Hawthorne 
gests the condition that thos 
passengers of the Carson 
Colorado Railroad found. 


and 
Quot- 
ing from the Virginia Evening 


Chronicle, here is what the his- 
tory had to say of the town on 
April 1, 1881, two weeks before 
the formal opening: 

“The new town of Hawthorne, 
on the line of the Carson and 
Colorado Railroad at Walker 
Lake, will, in the near future, 
give employment to a great many 
workingmen of all classes. The 
town at present consists of two 
tents and a clapboard shanty, but 
when the railroad begins to 
crawl out that way it will grow 
very rapidly. Hawthorne will 
doubtless be the county seat of 
Esmeralda County in a year or 
two, and as it will be at the 
junction of the railroad and the 
Bodie wagon road, it is sure to 
be a prosperous place.” 

When the train from Mound 
House arrived on April 14 there 
can have been little m than 
“two tents and a_ clapboard 
shanty.” 

The prophesy of the Virginia 
City reporter was accurate on two 
counts—there was prosperity at 
Hawthorne for many years and it 
didgasn become the county seat 
of Esmeralda County, for Aurora 
began to fade soon after Haw- 
thorne was founded. The county 
seat was moved, according tc 
state records, in 1883, although 
some of the details of this move 
are clouded. 

Crossroads Town 

During the latter years of the 
nineteenth century, Hawthorne 
was at the crossroads of a busy, 
although less than spectacular 
mining region. A sprinkling of 
mining activities demanded 
freighting service from the Car: 
son and Colorado. The mountain 
towns across the border in Cali- 
fornia kept wagons running to 
and from Hawthorne, The Carson 
and Colorado. pushed farther iB 


Vith Finding Hawthorne’s 
Site, Bat M.H. Yerington Got It Started 





Montgomery pass, and finally into 
the Owens Valley. There were 
pockets of excitement — irregu- 
Jarly and unexpeetedly — over 
mines at Aurora, at Garfield, at 
Kincaid, at Palmetto, Monte- 
zuma, and Silver Peak. 

All this meant travel to and 
through Hawthorne, 

The early years of the twen- 
tieth century dealt Hawthorne 
two bad blows, In the first place, 
the owners of the Carson Colo- 
rado rebuilt their line—bypass- 
ing Hawthorne to the northeast 
with a new station at Thorne, 
seven miles away. This reflected 
new interest in the southeast 
where the Tonopah bonanza was 
raging. 

The second blow came with the 
discovery of gold at Goldfield— 
out on the fringes, from Haw- 
thorne’s point of view, of Esmer- 
alda County. The Goldfield boom, 
as it neared its peak in 1907, took 
the county seat away from Haw- 
thorne, 

In a sense, Hawthorne has 
never forgiven Goldfield for this 
usurpation, With the county seat 
went the aged records of ne- 
ralda county — Nevada's first 
county, according to the statute 
books. Besides, only a few 
months before. the county seat 
was’ moved, a group of men was 
repairing the wagon road over 
the pass to Bodie, and they made 
a strike of their own, virtually 
on the outskirts of Hawthorne. 
This was the Lucky Boy, which 
produced move than a million 
dollars in the next few years. 

In 1911, Mineral, County was 
created from the western part of 
Esmeralda County, and Haw- 
thorne’s Court House went back 
into operation. 

Wartime Boom 

During World War I the region 
around Hawthorne witnessed its 
best mining boom in a third of 
a century. There was a revival 
at old Aurora, down in the Can- 
delaria country, at Rawhide, and 
in the Luning region. During 
these years, Mina outstripped 
Hawthorne as the largest com- 
munity in young Mineral county 
because of mining activity, but 
the moderate prosperity had its 
reflections in Hawthorne. 

Old-timers say that. the roar- 
ing ’20s were not so roaring in 
Hawthorne. Mineral production 
records show that the years were 
lean: by comparison with those 
of the 1914-1918 period. By 1926, 
Hawthorne was in trouble. 

The next chapter in the town’s 
history was written across the 
continent, at Lake Denmark, 
New Jersey. This was a large 
naval ammunition depot, only a 
short distance from many small 
towns. 

On July 10, 1926, lightning 
struck one of the arsenals at Lalze 
Denmark and caused an explo- 
sion that ripped through the en- 
tire arsenal, A score of military 
men were killed; fire and des- 


truction was spread over civilian 
areas, and a stream of refugees 
—like victims of a wartime bom- 
bardment—evacuated for miles 
around. This disaster led to the 
usual cries of outrage and de- 
mands for Congressional action. 
The result was the moving of the 
huge Navy arsenal to Nevada; 
it built on all sides of Haw- 
thorne. Hawthorne's lifeblood 
since 1930 has been the Haw- 
thorne Naval Ammunition Depot. 

Hawthorne today bears many 
resemblances to other Nevada 
towns which have had a tough 
time scratching out an existence 
on the desert. There is a profu- 
sion of trees, and a line of pros- 
perity-born new buildings inter- 
spersed with old frame struc- 
tures from another era. 


The town—it used to be a city 
but its residents dumped the city 
government as being too expen- 
sive—has 16 churches, with five 
Baptist organizations reflecting 
the fact that many of its resi- 
dents came from the South. Peo- 
ple take their politics seriously, 
and Mineral County is one of the 
Democratic strongholds in Ne- 
vada. 

Hawthorne has several mod- 
ern business buildings which 
have only recently been com- 
pleted, and more are coming, 
Work was completed recently on 
a new community swimming 
pool, built largely by volunteer 
labor and volunteered dollars, It 
is valued at about $30,000. 

Navy Problem 

The’ Navy operation is at once 
Hawthorne’s }~great benefactor 
and its chief worry. The Navy 
payroll keeps about three-fourths 
of the labor force in Hawthorne 
area busy. Incredible quantities 
of ammunition are hauled into 
and from Babbitt, the Navy 
headquarters three miles north 
of Hawthorne. Depth charges, 
aerial bombs, small arms ammu- 
nition, and latter day rockets 
are all stored and processed, 
providing full time work: for 
nearly 1,500 civilian employes as 
well as the small military con- 
tingent. 

However, the sprawling depot, 
which covers more “than 300 
square miles, boxes Hawthorne 
into a mile square section. There 
is no direction in which the town 
can expand, unless, as hopeful 
Mineral County residents ob- 
serve, the Navy cedes some of 
its adjacent land to the commu- 
nity, 

The existence of a large, non- 
taxable industry also places un- 
usual financial burdens on the 
town. The assessed valuation of 
Mineral County—the base for fi- 
nancing community services—is 
less than $8,000,000. The county 
has one of the lowest property 
tax assessments in the state on 
a per capita basis. 

Mineral County does not have 
a major gambling industry, al- 
though the gross income from 
this source is nearly $200,000 


,sea monster. that 


per quarter and seems certain to 


increase. Since the tungsten in- | 


dustry has been battered by fed- 
eral policies, the county’s mining 
industry has become insignifi- 
cant. 

The hard-pressed county, 
which gets some aid from the 
federal government for the oper- 
ation of its schools, also got a 


boost from the Nevada legisla- | 


ture last year when the laws 
makers approved a bill, spon 
sored by Hawthorne Assembly- 
man Bruce Parks. This bill 
killed a state policy which pro- 
posed to take a large portion of 
Mineral County’s federal school 
aid for statewide use. 

The prosperity of Hawthorne 
is interwoven too completely 
with the activity of the Naval 
Depot, 
Hawthorne _ residents. 
World War II, the depot 
3,000 civilian employes, 500 Mae 
rines, and more than 3,500 en- 
listed'Navy personnel. After the 
war, operations were 
curtailed, leaving fewer 
1,000 civilian personnel and 200 
military men in 1950, 
Korean War began. 

False Economy 
This cut proved to be false 


During 


in the opinion of some | 


had | 


sharply |} 
than. | 


when the | 


economy by the military and | 


Congress. It required 
valuable months to get a wars 
time corps of civilian workers 
ready to handle the essential 
ammunition speedily. During the 
Korean War months, the civilian 
contingent reached 2,200, 


by little. There are now fewer 
than 1,500 civilian employes. 
There are about 250 Marines 


several | 


but | 
since the end of that conflict, the | 
cutbacks have come again, little |, 


and Navy officers and enlisted 


men, 


During the last few months, 


there has been a hint that Haw- | 


thorne — and Mineral County 
generally—have the potential of 
a significant new source of in- 
come, 


fine fishing of Walker Lake, 


The strange beauty and | 


which are largely ignored by res- | 


idents of Washoe County, are 
becoming well known in south- 
ern California. During the last 
year, more and more persons 
from. the Los Angeles 


region | 


have been making the trip to | 


Walker Lake, and metropolitan 
newspapers in southern 
fornia have heralded Mineral 


Cali- | 


County as a travellers Mecca. | 


Cutthroat trout—-some of the 


largest in the world—are found } 


in the lake. 

Walker Lake may be less mys- 
terious and strange than its 
ter, Pyramid Lake, but it has its 


own brand of stark beauty. It is | 


worth a drive from Reno to Min- 
eral County to see it at sunset, 


Stories are told about a strange | 


lurks some- 
where in its deep recess. It is 
not difficult to accept, if one be- 
lieves in inland sea 
that one would gladly accept the 
attractive, mysterious waters of 
Walker Lake as its abode. 





monsters, | 
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HERE probably isn’t a 
single mining town over 
in Nevada that hasn’t 
left an imprint of some 
kind in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region. Foremost in mind 


: today is picturesque Tonopah, still 
| a rip-snortin’ mining community 


just about half way between Reno 


+ and Las Vegas on Nevada’s High- 
| way 95. 


We visited there last October 


| during Nevada’s glamorous Centen- 
' nial celebration and learned from 


Tonopah’s Mayor Hal Palenske 


| that Tonopah’s chief founders lie 


buried here in Oakland, in San 
Francisco and at Sacramento. Rest- 
ing in Oakland’s Mountain View 
Cemetery is Henry Calvin Brough- 
er, who was a partner with James 
L. Butler and wife when they un- 
covered Tonopah’s great gold and 
silver mines back in May of 1900. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler died and are 
buried in Sacramento. Over in San 
Francisco is the grave of Tasker 
Oddie, who was a United States 
Senator after serving as Nevada’s 


| governor. Oddie was the only young 


man of Butler’s acquaintance with 


| enough money to pay a share of the 
: assayer’s fee, although he was im- 
| pecunious enough to give up half 
| of his interest in the mines to Wal- 


| ter Gayheart, 


a chemist and 


| schoolteacher then at Austin, Ne- 
| vada. Gayheart found the sample 


ore ran from $80 to $600 a ton in 


| gold and silver. 


Jim Butler was a native of Leg- 
town in El Dorado County who had 


| gone to Nevada as a prospector, 


| farmer and law student. 


Butler 
should actually have full credit for 
founding Tonopah. Or was it his 
burro? Butler was farming in the 


| Belmont region of Nevada (an older 


| put famed mining district). One 


May morning he started on a pros- 


| pecting trip to what was known as 


\the Southern Klondyke, some 15 
jmiles south of present Tonopah. 
/Southern Klondyke is no longer on 
\the map, but Tonopah continues to 
\flourish. 


ailings of once busy mines loom as giant a 


There wasn’t even a tent on this site six years before the 


NE of Butler’s camp sites was 

at. the foot of a hill as he 

wended his way southward. 
When he awoke next morning he 
found his burro had strayed. As he 
rounded up the animal the exas- 
perated Butler picked up a rock and 
was just about to hurl it at the stub- 
born burro when he noticed the mis- 
sile was mineralized quartz. 


Pocketing the quartz, he moved 
on, eventually reaching the South- 
ern Klondyke where an assayer told 
him the sample was worthless. Em- 
parrassed but by no means dis- 
couraged, Butler on his return trip 
to Belmont picked up more samples 
and gave them to Tasker Oddie, the 
Nye County district attorney at the 
time. 


Oddie has succeeded Butler at the 
law post, Butler taking more inter- 
estinhis Monitor Valley farm. 
While Butler harvested his hay 
crop Oddie contacted schoolteacher 
Gayheart, the Austin chemist. 

Even when Oddie and Gayheart 
told Butler of the wealth he had 
discovered, the young farmer de- 
layed until August before taking his 
partners to. the location. Cal 


Brougher was one of the partners 
by this time and they staked out 
every foot of ground near Mizpah 
Hill, giving the claims such names 
as Desert Queen, the Mizpah, the 
Burro and the Buckboard. 

Tonopah was in business. 

During the next 20 years it is esti- 
mated that the mines in and about 
Tonopah produced more than 125 
million dollars in gold and silver, 
almost half of it from the original 
mine. 


ONOPAH is the county seat 
of Nye County, Nevada. Nye 
County, we are told by Gerald 
Roberts, editor of the Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza, was created by the 
Nevada Legislature Feb. 16, 1864, to 
accommodate residents who com- 
plained of the distance they had to 
travel to reach a county seat; the 
nearest being Austin in Lander 
County, or Aurora in Esmeralda 
County. 
Eventually Nye County was 
carved from Esmeralda County. 
Nye County’s first county seat 
was Ione City, where a cut-rate 
courthouse was built, costing but 


cameraman took 1906 photo of booming Tonopah 


$800. It proved to be wise economy. 
Three years later (1867) the county 
seat was moved to Belmont. 

At Belmont a $34,000 courthouse 
was erected, a red brick structure 
that still stands even though the 
county government long ago moved 
to Tonopah. Only a few summer- 
time residents remain at Belmont 
to admire the old courthouse. Ma- 
ple, locust and Balm of Gilead trees 
lined the town’s streets in its pros- 
perous days when 1,500 residents 
dwelled there. But gradually the 
sound of the stamp mills faded. 

After that, Belmont had its ups 
and downs. Its most notable year 
was 1909 when turquoise was found. 
Unfortunately, those veins gave out 
in short time, too. 


a new Nevada when he made 
his discoveries on the Mizpah 
Ledge at Tonopah in 1900. Mining 
activities in the Silver State were 
at a low ebb at the time. 
By the time the autumn of 1901 
rolled around Philadelphia inter- 
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Hawthorne, Masonic, Thorne, 
Mammoth and Tonopah? Of those 
pictures, 203 have’ been chosen to 
illustrate his story. 

Among the many entertaining 
and enlightening anecdotes re- 
counted by Billeb, along with his 
fond reminiscence of the turn- 
of-the-century West, is one that con- 
cerns the arrival of electricity. in 
Bodie back in January 1911, and a 
blizzard two months later in which 
seven lives were lost when a 
March snow slide buried the power 


plant at the foot of Copper Moun- 
tain. Needless to say, the lights 
went out in Bodie. 

“As-rescue party with “Bodie’s 
physician was sent across the snow 
to the scene of the disaster. Dr. 
Krebs. was not accustoméd fo using 
skis in eross - country travel and 
had to be helped along by a couple 
of good men. We called’ skis 
‘snowshoes’ in those days. They 
were mostly homemade. . . 

“The mines shut down and sent 
their men to help clear the road. 

“That night we reached the sum- 
mit toward Mono Lake, about two 
miles from town. The next day the 
crew made about a mile and a half 
more, but that afternoon another 
storm began to fill the newly 
cleared paths. Snow froze on the 
faces of the men and their clothes 
were like ice. Horses had trouble 
keeping on their feet and had to be 
unhitched from their light sleighs. 
The crew pulled the sleighs to the 
top of the hill on the way back to 
town. 

“Other horses unencumbered by 
the sleighs were driven ahead to 
break a track. Many of the men 
became snowblind and their faces 
were frostbitten, swollen and 
cracked. 

“All were exhausted by the time 
they returned to town the second 
night without electricity. It would 
take a week to clear the roads at 
this rate...” 


EN to TWENTY feet of snow 
covered the wreckage when 
the rescue party reached the 
powerhouse. The men probed with 
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Fa a 7 ‘ hat helped write history in Nevada, the 3 o 
| No. 8 COMES HOME att ote Fe rate Ee eoteee: as formally pre- 1 . P e cess’ Relic 
| sented to the State of Nevada by W. G. Lamprecht (right) of the Southern Pacific Sunday. It was ) Slim rin 
Donated by S. P.. 


accepted for state by Gov. arles H, Russell, who announced that the veteran engine would be 
accepted for the state by Gov. Ch arles ti oO ations-of the part the waite 
(Gross photo) 


meen RCS ITNT, 


given to the Nevada Historical Museum as a reminder to future gener: 


||road, ineluding O, A. Thomas, tax 


roads took in the development of this state. 
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Locomotive No. 8 
Is Home to Stay 


Sparks’ 50th Anniversary Highlighted) 


By Presentation Ceremony at Fair 


Nevada’s own historic locomotive No. 8 “came home” 
Sunday to stay. i } 

The little narrow gauge steam engine, deseribed as 
“almost as old as the city of Sparks,” was presented to 
the state of Nevada as Sparks celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary at the Washoe County Fair, _ f 

Governor Charles H. Russell accepted the locomotive 





Southern Pacific in a program | 
under general direction of F. M.} | 
Buchanan, chairman for the} 
Sparks Day at the fair. | 
Superintendent V. E. Anderson 
of Salt Lake division of Southern 
Pacific came here from Ogden to}! 
join the presentation, as did aj} 
jnumber of Southern Pacific offi- 
cials from San Francisco, and|} 
local repreesntatives of the rail- 


agent, and J. H. Mahan, district}; 
freight and_passenger agent. } 
| Wadsworth Move | 
Lamprecht, in presenting the || 
engine as a gift from the rail- 
road, reminded his audience 
that the Southern Pacific has 
served this state since 1868, and 





and residences bodily from)’, 
Wadsworth in 1904. Sparks req) 
ceived its charter the following 
year, 

The locomotive was built 
1907 and first served on the Né ; 
vada-California-Oregon narrov:, 
gauge railroad which extende® 
from here to. Alturas, Calif., anal 
later to Lakeview, Ore. | 

When the. NCO was broad 
gauged, locomotive No. 8 moved|| 
to the former Carson and Colo-|! 
rado Railroad, r unning south 
from near Carson City into Cal- 
ifornia. if 

Diesel Replaced |) 

When this line was a 


*q 
2 
i 


that it virtually created Sparks it } 
by moving railroad buildings | 


gauged in Nevada, the little en- 
|gine operated only along the re- 
maining narrow-gauge California 
portion. Replaced by a diesel last) 
year, Southern Pacific decided it 
properly belonged to Nevada. 
| Gov. Russell in accepting the' 
gift said it would serve as an in- 
spiration to remind the people of! 
this state of the s: t of her pio- 
neering railroad days. 
Lamprecht was accompanied 
here from San Francisco by Rob-| 
tert M. Gilmore, a: a 
president, passenger traffic-pub 
lic relations; F. Q. Tredway, as 
)Sistant to vice president; J. G. 
\Shea, general public relations 
manager; Emmett Fitzpatrick, 
assistant general public: relations 
manager, and J. R. (Dick) Hough-}~ 
ton, editor of the Southern Pacific i 
get 





| 
| 





ant General Manager W. D. Lamprecht of the}: 


| OR | G | NAK* 8 of the Carson and Colorado is pictured below helping clear a wreck which | 


‘Almost a quarter-century ago, a worried train crew 
piloted an unusually slow freight through the bare, tough 

| country southwest of a.switch point called Filben. 

The destination was Candelaria, and the train was the 
first to use the weed-grown, rickety track into the almost 
deserted town in several years. Things hadn’t been so good 
in Candelaria for the preceding few decades, Regular train 
service, which the Candelarians had hailed so wildly back 


in 1881 when the Carson & Colo- 
rado Narrow Gauge got within 
whistling distance, hadn’t been 
the order of the day—or even of 
the week—for a long time. That 
crawling, freight train of 1931 
was to be Candelaria’s last serv- 
ice by rail, and everybody aboard 
the train was well aware of the 
fact. 

They were also well aware 
that the trestles between Filben 
and Candelaria were in pretty 
sorry condition. The slowpoke 
train halted at the edge of the 
first. The firemen climbed down 
from the cab of No. 8 and 
stomped across the span, strode 
back again. No. 8 was uncoupled 
by this time; the agreement was 
that if the firemen didn’t find 
any obvious shaky points in the 
trestle, No. 8 would be risked on 
a test crossing. If No. 8 didn’t 
plunge into a canyon, it would 
back up and haul the train 
| across. 

The little engine crept across 
jthe trestle safely. It reversed 
and picked up the train. All pres- 
ent breathed cautiously while 
the few cars and caboose 
cleared the danger spot, The pro- 
cedure was repeated wherever 
the elderly rails crossed a place 
where ancient timbering might 
cause trouble, and the trip from 
Filben to Candelaria was made 
in record slow time. 

That trip, to bring out mining 
machinery from some of Cande- 


happened near Dayton in 1904. Heritage of the first No. 8 was carried on in! 
Jater years by the locomotive which has been presented recently to the Nevada State Museum, 


| 





laria’s non-operative workings, 

was the end of an era. No. 8 had 

been chosen to head the train 

because she was the lightest nar- 

row gauge engine—81,000 pounds 

—that the Southern Pacific had. 
‘Back Home’ 

It wasn’t No. 8’s last trip into 
Nevada. The narrow gauge ran 
over the hump from Mina to 
Keeler, Calif.,, for another seven 
years. No. 8 hasn’t turned a wheel 
inside the Nevada line since 1937, 
but she’s “coming home” this fall. 
Her return brings a lot of mem- 
origs to persons who worked for 
the*C&C or its later “descend- 
ants,” the Nevada & California 
and the Southern Pacific’s own 
narrow gauge, ; 

According to Superintendent B, 
W. Mitchell of the SP’s San Joa: 
quin division, and James Wright, 
foreman of the SP shops at Ba- 
kersfield, No. 8 didn’t begin her 
railroad career on the C&C. She 
was built by Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1907 for the Nevada, 
California & Oregon Railroad, 
which ran from Reno to Lake- 
view, Ore. Some time after the 
NC&O folded, No. 8 was acquired 
by the SP for its narrow gauge 
operations along the old right-of- 
way built as the C&C. Other for- 
mer NC&O locomotives which the 
SP used on its Mina-to-Keeler 
trackage were Nos. 1, 9, 18 and 22, 
of which all but No. 18 are re- 
ported to have been scrapped. 

Not long ago, the last rem- 
nant of the original C&C—Laws 
to Keeler—was dieselized, and} 
both No. 18 and No. 8 were “re-|}f 





\|tired.” The SP presented No. 18 


to the Eastern California Mu-|{ 


|| seum Association in Independence 
||where she will be on permanent 


display. It gave No. 8 to the Ne- 
vada State Museum. 

The museum at the moment is 
in the midst of a building pro- 
gram, and hasn’t space for No. 8 
on its grounds just now. For the 
time being, No, 8 has been leased 
for display in Carson City by Roy 


'|V. Boswell, who is setting up a b 


railroad museum of his own. 


|| Some time this fall, No. 8 will be 
j|moved by Wells Cargo truck to}, 


Carson, and still later she will}* 


j|join the “Glenbrook,” another 
j|elderly steam locomotive, on dis- 
j|play outside the old U. S. Mint 


that houses the State Museum. 
Nevadans Remember 
Little No, 8 carried on the heri- 
tage—and the number—of an 
earlier No, 8 that did workhorse 


|jservice for the original C&C. 


There are those who remember’ 
the original No. 8 with affection 
from the bonanza days of the 
C&C after the borrasca of the late 


|| 1890's and early 1900's. The C&C's 


great prosperity came with the 


\|booms at Goldfield and Tonopah, 


after the line had been sold to the 
Southern Pacific for a paltry 
$2,750,000 in 1900, but there are 
old-timers who remember the 
C&C when it was still a Virginig 
& Truckee Railroad offshoot. (% 








between 





HISTORICAL SKETCH 
of the Virginia & Truckee Railroad 


Several charters were issued in the 1860's by the State 
of Nevada to promoters of railroad projects having the 
mines of the Comstock as their principal objective. How- 
ever, none of these plans went beyond the paper stage. 
By the later years of this decade, need for the railroad 
became acute; so William Sharon, local representative 
of Darius Mills’ and William Ralston’s Bank of Califor- 
nia, stepped into the scene. He obtained the previous 
rights and persuaded the Nevada authorities to issue 
him the final charter, on March 5, 1868. 


With the backing of the Bank of California, owner of 
all major mills in the area, the construction work was 
begun soon after the survey had been completed by a 
well-known mining engineer, I. E. James, in January of 
1869, Work started simultaneously at a number of points 
along the 21-mile line from Virginia City to Carson City. 
After the road-bed was completed, the first spike (silver, 
of course) was driven at Carson City by Hume M. Yer- 
ington, first superintendent of the road. This was on Sep- 
tember 28, 1869, and track-laying with 50- and 60-lb. 
English rail began immediately. 


In spite of difficulties” in the beginning between the 
miners and the Chinese laborers, the first train entered 
Virginia City on January 29, 1870. Thus the ore began 
to flow by rail from the mines to the mills along the Car- 
son River, with the bells of the San Francisco-built 2-6-0's 
sounding a death knell for the teamsters and their pon- 
derous ore wagons. 


Direct connection with Reno was the next logical 
move, and the early months of 1872 saw construction 
crews working north from Carson City. This line was 
completed when the construction train pulled into Reno 
on August 24, 1872. Regular service was begun in Octo- 
ber of that year, and two years later saw through Pull- 
man service inaugurated between San Francisco and 
Virginia City. 

In an ever-expanding search for new sources of 
wealth, Sharon and Mills planned to extend their activ- 
ities into the Inyo territory, The narrow-gauge Carson & 
Colorado Railroad was built by them to tap this region. 
This road left the Virginia & Truckee at Mound House, 
about midway between Carson City and Virginia City, 
and wandered some 296 miles southward through the 
Nevada desert and into California, terminating at Keeler. 


After its completion in 1881 the road struggled along, 
rolling up deficits instead of money-making ore. In 1900, 
the Southern Pacific offered $2,750,000 for the road, and 
this offer was a ‘2pted by Mills, for Sharon had passed 
away a few years before. And so the road passed into 
the Southern Pacific's ownership just in time for the 
famous Goldfield “strike” to make the renamed Nevada 
& California Railway a most profitable investment. 


Mining activity in the Comstock started on the decline 
about this time, and the Virginia & Truckee began look- 
ing for other traffic. In 1906, an extension to Minden, in 
agricultural country 15 miles south of Carson City, was 
completed. 


The tunnel at American Flat caved in because of min- 
ing subsidences in the late 1930's, thus cutting off Vir- 
ginia City and ending the line at Gold Hill. The orisinal 
line from Carson City to Virginia City was finally aban- 
doned and taken up in 1942, war's insatiable thirst for 
metal being in part responsible for this action. 


The 45 miles left, between Reno and Minden, are still 
carrying on in mildly prosperous fashion. What the fu- 
ture will bring for this short line of turbulent past, we 
cannot say. But we hope that it will long remain in oper- 
ation, keeping alive the memories of men and mines— 
of a life and a time now gone. 


MOTIVE POWER 
AND ROLLING STOCK 


The Virginia & Truckee Railroad, in its three-quarters 
of a century of existence, has benefited from the services 
of some 28 locomotives. 


All but one of these were purchased new, the one ex- 
ception being first No. 25, a 4-4-0 obtained from the 
Union Pacific in the early days of the line. Proving un- 
suitable, it was soon returned to the Union Pacific. 


The first three locomotives were Western products, 
2-6-0 types from the shops of the Union Iron Works (H. J. 
Booth & Co.) in San Francisco. Two 2-6-0's were also ob- 
tained from the Baldwin Locomotive Works in the same 
year, 1869. With the exception of two 2-6-0's built by the 
Danforth Locomotive & Machine Co. (Cooke Works) in 
1872, and two similar engines built in the Central Pa- 
cific's Sacramento Shops in 1873 and 1874, all subse- 
quent engines came from the Baldwin shops. From the 
beginning, the road has owned seventeen Moguls, six 
American types, three ten-wheelers and two 2-4-0's. 


Three of these locomotives, RENO (No. 11), DAYTON 
(No. 18) and INYO (No. 22) have been sold to Hollywood 
motion picture companies. 


GENOA (No. 12), EMPIRE (No. 13) and J. W. BOWKER 
(No, 21) have been acquired for preservation by a con- 
temporary organization, the R. & L. H. Society, Inc. 

Nos. 25, 26 and 27, unnamed 4-6-0's, now represent the 
entire steam motive power of the line, the engines other 
than those mentioned above having been scrapped or 
sold. 


No. 11, RENO, the subject of our illustration, was the 
first 4-4-0 acquired by the line. It was turned out of the 
Baldwin shops in 1872, at a cost of $12,250. The cylinders 
were 16” in diameter, with a 24” stroke, The driving 
wheels were 56%” in diameter. No. 11 was equipped 
with a balloon stack when it left the builders, but this 
was replaced with a diamond stack in 1886 when coal 
replaced wood as a fuel. In 1907, the locomotive was 
altered to burn oil and a distinctive cap stack fitted, 
which remains to this date. 


Finally, in March of 1945, No. 11 was sold to the M-G-M 
Studios, in Hollywood. Already a “movie” veteran, for 
it had been used in the filming of the motion picture 
“Union Pacific,’ we will no doubt see more of No. 11 in 
future motion pictures. 


Turning to the passenger rolling stock, we find that 
the first four cars were built by the Kimball Manufac- 
turing Co. of San Francisco. Other vehicles were built 
in the Virginia & Truckee’s own shops at Carson City. 
In later years, cars were obtained from a number of 
builders. Probably the most distinctive coaches were 
Nos. 11 and 12, built by the J. G. Brill Co. of Philadelphia 
in 1872 and 1874. Designed with a peculiar sloping cler- 
estory and rounded ends, these cars were, in some re- 
spects, the distant forerunners of the modern art of 
“streamlining.” 


The passenger stock was originally painted green, but 
later a bright yellow was used as the standard color. Of 
these yellow cars, only three now remain. These are of 
comparatively recent origin, and consist of two coaches, 
Nos. 18 and 19, and one combination car, No. 20. The 
other passenger equipment has been scrapped or sold 
to the motion picture studios to accompany the loco- 
motives. 

No. 22, a red-painted McKeen motor car, is occasion- 
ally used in passenger service, one of the few vehicles 
of its type remaining in operation today. 

The freight equipment has dwindled to almost nothing 
now, but at the height of the Comstock boom, the road 
operated several hundred ore, flat and box cars. 
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Rails Met Water 
At Tomales Bay 


IMBER. from the red- 

woods was no doubt re- 

sponsible for the birth 

of the old North Pacific 

Coast Railroad in Marin 
County more than 90 years ago, but 
it was potatoes that got the first 
ride. 

James Fallon shipped 300 sacks 
of spuds from a Tomales warehouse 
when the first freight moved out 
over North Pacific Coast rails short- 
ly after the New Year was wel- 
comed in 1875. 

More interesting, though, is the 
history of the narrow-gauge North 
Pacific Coast line that three Oak- 
land men have been compiling dur- 
ing their spare moments for the 
last 35 years. They expect to pub- 
lish their work in book form early 
next year. The trio includes Ted 
Wurm, Al Graves and Elmer Wood: 
The combined talents of these three, 
along with prior labor by several 
former Oaklanders, have resulted 
in an extremely interesting account 


for the entertainment of railroad’ 


buffs. 

It was in 1875 that the railroad 
was completed as far as the town 
of Tomales, 55 miles from San 
Francisco by way of Point San 
Quentin ferry connection, and four 
miles farther through “Saucelito.”’ 


Tomales was then the largest 
township in northern Marin County, 
and well on the way to the redwood 
timber of the Russian River region 
for which the railroad was headed. 

Construction of the rails had pro- 
gressed over the mountains west 
of Fairfax, on the northern shoul- 
der of Mt. Tamalpais, then down 
the canyon of Paper Mill Creek to 


FP what is now known as Point Reyes 


station. Beyond this point the tracks 
were laid from the south and from 
the north along the shore of To- 
males Bay. The engine and cars of 
the northern work train had been 
carried across San Francisco Bay 
on the deck of the steamer Mon- 
terey. 


T WAS on Thursday, Jan. 7, 
1875, that the tracks finally met 
and the rail line was opened 
to Tomales. About 200 invited 
guests left San Francisco at 7 


= arene omnes 


Roy D. Graves phote 


Four track (narrow gauge) train shed on the North Pacific Coast R.R. erected in Sausalito 1894 


a.m. aboard the steamer Petalu- 
ma. At “Saucelito” they boarded 
a train made up of two baggage 
cars and six passenger coaches, 
pulled by the brightly polished lo- 
comotives No. 1 and No. 4. The 
two engines were named the 
“Saucelito”’ and the ‘Olema.” 

Nearly 100 more passengers 
climbed aboard at San Rafael. 

The day started out dark and 
gloomy, but as the train steamed 
along Tomales Bay the sun came 
out. The rest of the day was bright 
and sunny. Signs of welcome and 
rejoicing came from people all 
along the line. Flags floated in 
the breeze. Men, women and chil- 
dren waved greetings from the 
hilltops, and the porches of dwell- 
ings were packed with well-wish- 
ers. Everyone showed that they ap- 
preciated not only the value and 
importance of the great work 
completed, but also the difficul- 
ties that had been surmounted. 

Upon arrival at Tomales the 
hungry guests were welcomed in 
the name of the railroad company 
by Warren Dutton, and by spokes- 
men for Marin County and the 
town of Tomales. 

The mighty doors of the rail- 
road’s big warehouse were imme- 
diately opened and all guests wel- 
comed. The railroad tracks ran 
all the wav through the lengthy 
warehouse, and now a seemingly 
endless ling, of tables stretched 
the 100-yard length of the building. 

Tables were laden to the burst- 


ing point with products from Ma- 
rin’s countryside: turkeys, chick- 
ens, whole pigs and lambs, barbe- 
cued beef sides, the finest fruit 
and vegetables and a profusion of 
home-baked pastries. An ample 
supply of California wines provid- 
ed the liquid refreshment. 

After a few more speeches the 
travelers departed for the Bay 
Area once more. It was mid-after- 
noon. They were well fed and 
wined, and full of the glories of 
the pioneer railroad. 


IGHTEEN months later the 
E rails of the North Pacific Coast 

reached the Russian River and 
established Duncan Mills as its 
northern terminus. 

Redwood lumber provided the 
bulk of the freight, but there was 
a daily passenger train in each di- 
rection. Equipment was beautifully 
maintained and was the finest mon- 
ey could buy. 

The railroad eventually reached 
Cazadero in 1886. 

However, most of the line’s in- 
come came from suburban service 
in southern Marin County—com- 
muters then, as now—and big sum- 
mer rushes of picnickers, fisher- 
men and campers bound for the 
streams beyond Lagunitas. 

Russian River development fol- 
lowed, with tremendous summer 
crowds taking the trains to the 
many resorts from Camp Meeker 
as far as Rio Nido. 

After 1907 it was the Northwest- 
ern Pacific, with the company’s 


standard gauge trains coming down 
river to meet the narrow gauge at 
Monte Rio and form the famous 
“triangle trip’”’ excursion route. 

On Sunday, during summertime, 
there were two doubleheader spe- 
cial trains that operated in addition 
to the regular passenger run. Many 
Sunday evenings in summer there 
were as many as 30,000 passengers 
carried from the Russian River to 
Sausalito and across on jammed 
ferries to San Francisco. 


UBURBAN services on the NPC 

were electrified in 1901, which 

cut out parts of the narrow 
gauge. Then, in 1920, the tracks 
were broadened to standard gauge 
as far as Point Reyes station and 
beyond Monte Rio to Cazadero. By 
1929 all that was left of the slim 
gauge was the section between 
Point Reyes and Camp Meeker. 

This gave up the ghost on March 
30, 1930, when locomotive No. 90 
pulled the last train into the south- 
ern terminus. The end came just 
55 years and a couple of months 
after the first grand excursion to 
Tomales in 1875. 

The story of the North Pacific 
Coast’s 55 exciting years was writ- 
ten over a period of years by the 
late Bray Dickinson, who for many 
years was postmaster at Tomales 
and a well known Marin historian 
who occasionally contributed to 
The Knave page. 

Dickinson taught history and 
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Bancroftiana 


HE CURRENT issue of Ban- 
croftiana, published ‘“‘oc- 
casionally” by the Bancroft 

Library at the University of Cali- 
fornia, introduces to Friends of 
Banerc the library’s new di- 
rector, . A. Hunter Dupree. D 

Dupree succeeded retired Director 


Hammond who held the 
post since 1946. 

The same issue of Bancroftiana 
tells us that Dr. Erwin G. Gudde, 
in connection with work on 


Henry Bigler and the discovery of 


his 


gold, has examined again the evi- 
dence concerning the first piece of 
gold picked up in the tailrace of 
Sutter’s mill on Jan, 24, 1884. “It 
is the so-called Wimmer Nugget, 
acquired a few years ago by the 
Bancroft Library,’ the item re- 
ports, then continues: 

“As widely as the two principal 
witnesses, James Marshall and 


ausalito along Tomal 


Peter Wimmer, might disagree in 
other respects, states Dr. Gudde— 
they both agree on these essential 
facts: it was Marshall who picked 
it up; it was-Mrs. Wimmer who 
boiled it in soap suds to test it; the 
weight of the nugget given by Wim- 
mer as six-penny- weights, 11 
grams, is close to Marshall’s esti- 
mate of ‘about 50 cents’ (in silver); 
the nugget was given to Marshall 
by Mrs. Wimmer. 

“The only point where the two 

i ses differ concerning the 
nugget is this: Marshall claimed 
in 1857 that Mrs. Wimmer had 
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Dr. Gudde thinks that 

the Wimmer Nugget preserved in 
the Bancroft Library should be 
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Tamalpais Rails 
Did “The Twist” 


ERE AND THERE in 

Marin County today 

it’s still possible to find 

sections of rusting rail 

from the old Mt. 
Tamalpais & Muir Woods Railway 
doing yeoman service_as fireplace 
andirons. Or, maybe holding up 
rickety fences. 

It has been 35 years since the 
rails were ripped away from the 
right-of-way of the ‘Crookedest 
Railroad in the World,”’ but to 
many Marin County and other bay 
region residents it seems only yes- 
terday since those little Shay loco- 
motives were tooting their whistles 
and sending the echo of their re- 
sounding bells down the mountain 
side. 

In a recent chat with Ted Wurm 
of Oakland he told us it’s even 
probable you can find Marin gar- 
dens still harboring car seats from 
some of the quaint open coaches 
once used by the memorable little 
rail line. It was Ted Wurm and A. 
C. Graves who in 1954 authored 
“The Crookedest Railroad in the 
World,” a generously illustrated 
book published by Howell-North of 
Berkeley. Their work is still in 
print and available at all popular 
book shops. 

The years since extinction of the 
Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods Rail- 
way total only 35. Service ended in 
mid-summer of 1930 after 34 years 
of operation. The first run was 
made on Aug. 17, 1896. 

During those 34 years the rail 
line was in service there was hard- 
ly a single important personage 
who visited here that didn’t jour- 
ney to Marin County for a trip up 
Mt. Tamalpais. 


HE IDEA for a rail line up 

Tamalpais is credited to Louis 

L. Janes of the Tamalpais Land 
& Water Company in the 1890s. 
Janes also owned the Blithedale 
Hotel summer resort then up Corte 
Madera Canyon from Mill Valley, 
a town known in those days as 
Eastland. 


Incorporators of the railroad 


named Sidney B. Cushing president 
and Janes secretary. Augustus D. 
Avery, also employed by the Tam- 
alpais Land & Water Company, 
surveyed the seven per cent grade. 
Work on the line began Feb. 5, 
1896. 

One of the highlights of the book 
by Wurm and Graves is an ac- 
count of the warfare that developed 
between residents of Eastland and 
the railroad builders at the start 
of construction. They tell of men 
arming themselves and blocking 
the roadway with wagons. On an- 
other occasion a housewife upset a 
six-team plow that was about to 
dig up the roadway in front of her 
home. 

Temporary injunctions held up 
work for more than a month. On 
Aug. 18 Superintendent of Construc- 
tion L. R. Graves drove the last 
spike, and on Aug. 26 a train loaded, 
with newspapermen made the run 
to the summit. The first regular 
passenger train was run on Aug. 
27. Fare was $1 for the round trip 
from Mill Valley; $1.40 from San 
Francisco. 

The trip up the mountain re- 
quired one hour and 10 minutes. 


Although only eight and one-quar- 
ter miles long, the Mt. Tamalpais 
& Muir Woods railroad had 281 
curves including the famous double 
bow knot on its ascent up the 2,500 
foot mountain. 


The longest straight piece of 
track was 413 feet. 

If in following the tortuous course 
the curves had been continuous, 
there would have been 42 complete 
circles to the hill-climb. 


First locomotive to arrive on the 
scene for the mountain line was in 
charge of Engineer Jake Johnson, 
who remained on the job for 34 
years and operated the very last 
train for the line in 1930. 

Roy D. Graves, who since re- 
tirement has been one of San Fran- 
cisco’s best known railroad buffs, 
was the fireman on that first run 
up the mountain. 

Augustus D. Avery, the little rail- 
road’s initial surveyor, must have 
had much to do with the laying out 
of the famous double-bow knot in 
the line’s ascent up the mountain. It 
was at the double-bow that the 
rails paralleled themselves five 
times within a few hundred yards. 


Photo from the Collection of Vernon Seppers 


End of the line for the Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Wood Railway was a tavern atop the mountain 


There was only one fatal accident 
on this railroad during its 34 years 
of operation. On Aug. 22, 1900, en- 
gine No. 2 turned over while com- 
ing down the mountain. A steam 
line broke and scalded Engineer 
Chester Thomas. He was carried to 
the tavern, where he died the same 
day. 


OREST fires on Mt. Tamalpais 

were always a menace to the 

railroad as well as to the glam- 
orous Tavern of Tamalpais atop 
the mountain peak. 

Actually, there was a series of 
buildings at the summit. Various 
taverns were built at different pe- 
riods, plus additions. Sometimes it 
became necessary to replace de- 
stroyed buildings. 

Roy Graves recalled for Ted 
Wurm the extra fine meals the train 
crew would have in the tavern 
kitchen during the early days of 
the rail line. His recollections cen- 
tered on chef Willie Lee. 

‘Willie would invite us to get any- 
thing we liked out of the ice box,” 
he related. It was especially im- 


Continued on Page 22 


Photo from the Collection of Russ Heaps 


A cameraman was aboard every Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods trrain, his finished product eventually sold to sightseeing passengers 
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Continued from Page 17 


pressive on nights when it stormed 
and the crew stayed overnight. 
“The wind would howl around the 
eaves of the dormitory,” Graves 
said. “‘Then there was the sway of 
the engine and cars when the strong 
winds would catch them on the 
ridge along the top of the mountain, 
between the East and West peaks.” 

The first tavern was built atop 
Mt. Tamalpais the same year the 
railroad was built — 1896. Trains 
would pass under a wooden arch at 
the end of the trip. Many were the 
times Fireman Roy Graves had to 

cet of water on incipient 
s in the framework of the big 
arch. 

By 1910 the tavern was a three- 
story inn. 

But by the mid-1920s auto traffic 
up the mountain cut deep into rail 
road revenue. Travel fell off and 
tavern patronage suffered. The inn 
was completely destroyed in a 1923 
forest fire. Rebuilt the next year 
(1924) on a simpler scale, the last 
tavern served auto sightseers as 
well as rail patrons. 


The 8%4-mile 


Photo from the Collection of Vernon Sappers 


Tamalpais railroad scooped out its yard behind the summit tavern 
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By TOM MADDEN 
taff Writer The Oregonian 
assengers aboard a Pacif 
orthwest Electr Railway| 
ociation excursion train 
4 and hould experience| 
spectacle enjoyed by few| 
bgon residents since 19: 
° that year, when 
Mithern Pacific closed 
I enger é 
inroads made 
ssion and the ¢z 
‘jobile, some of the most spec-| 
icular trackage in the North 
yest was lost to public view 
Tillamook branch’s 
from Hillsboro to 
vla 
and 
abound in phenome 


Excursion Train 
Leaves Saturday 


4, special excursion train | FOUR ENGINES needed to rest after pull 
ing an excursion 


will leave Portland’s Union | 
Station 8 a.m. Saturday Nov 
4 for Tillamook 1 will re- | 
turn to Portland 7 p.m. Sun 
day Nov 
Package ckets, , $19.95 
including -overnight accom 
nodations at Tillamook or 
Rockaway are on sale at 
Union Station. Rail only 
round-trip tickets including 
lunch, $12.50, are on sale at 
outhern Pacific ticket of 
ce, Pacific building 
caused railroad historian} 
George B. Abdill to call the| 
railroad man’s rail-| 
The enery, breatt 
bound pas 
prime 
railroaders whi 
steam arawn 
rains st dizzying drops 
across spidery trestles, around} 
jtight curves and up precipi-| 
tous grades. | 
There were other problems.| 
blocked by trees and 
were an almost daily 
Pccurence. Fire, the supreme 
enemy in this area of superb} 
mber land, could and did} 
jhow no mercy to wooden| 
restles and bridges. The dis-| 
strous fires in 1931, 1932 and] 
933 which resul in the Til-| 
pmook Burn destroyed many 





ff the giant firs along th e}Purch 
wiped|Pacific for 
ped| 


anch’s right-of-way 
ut several logging camps and| 
mnsumed a number of 


} 
i 
Jes 


fst Venture Fails 


yy Tillamook branch was horn 
the Pacific Navigation & 
|Railway Co. in 1905 and was 
the culmination of nearly 20 
years of efforts to connect the 
,Oregon coast with the interior 
rail. William Reid, the 
Scotsman who was also active 
narrow gauge railroadir 
the Willamette Valley 
empted to connect Astor | 
and Hillsboro by the Astoria| 
South Coast Railw it 


summit point of the Coast Range. Such |; 
to Cochran, ‘i 


TIRED AND SANDY, even then as now, 
this crowd prepares to board a train at 


Rockaway for Portland after a week-end we 
at beach, reached almost entirely by rail. 


locomotive 


long the;como 


Souther 


constructior 


tres-| Was brought from Portl 
é Y 


d toward the Coast 


boro, made 
Tillamook 


to 
mil 

to build. There were 
one of them n 


feet high. The 
around countless 
and up grade 
: cent. Freig 
jlimited to 60 
quired locomotiv 
helper er 
}make the climb to 
f}mit of the range 
wr sua cor 
could go ov 
top h only one ] 
longer sursion 
often needed four loco 
to do the job 
The So rr 
ssoceeee |trolled th 
jin 1915 absorbed it into 
lines. PR equipment 
days. |been supplemented 
|by Soutk 1 Pacif 
jand rolling stock 


}Branch Famous 


| For more 


| Tillamook 


way 
#98) boun ain 
18:30 and 
mook 5 
| bou 
moo. 


Jin 


stone 


Oce 


and J 
gines mé the once 
able hat x job nes 
ype 1. The 
ursion 
e for its partic 
of an almost 
aSstime 


a 7 s Jewelr 
Corner 3rd and Morrison CA 7-5114; 





— 
FALLEN TREES blocking tracks frequently added to the 
perils of railroading. Here crew between Cochran and 
Mayo, near the summit of the Coast Range, seek to clear 
line. (All pictures from H. H. Arey Collection) 


PERILOUS 


like this one spanning Wolfe Creek 
in the Coast Ra 


onted early day railroaders. 


compla they couldn’t see this structure 
it, not knowing whether it would still be 
a winter storm or summer forest fire. 


until ne 
there af 
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T RIN An’ old freight train, circa 1880s, 
' ¢ BIG BEND rounds one of the numerous turns on 
Francisco pause at a’siding near Ashland he- line between Gr P d Dunsmuir, Curves, though 


D A These trains from San 
SPECIALS econ ea oes penne eeherape eee between Grants, 
ore going to golden spike ceremony in Ashland December 17, 1887. scenic, slowed speeds, made pas ger line uneconomic. 


ee 
Coming out of tunnel No. 1 


STEAMED U motive. Line has many tunnels, now owned by Southern Pacific. 


on the O&C line here is an old loco- 
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ER 16, 1951 


34 
Historic Dunsmuir Passenger Rail Link C 


RE SN i 


si centoine 


The first regular pz r between and - in app 1es oad \ not to be completed until December 17, 1887. Passenger 
Ashland in M nnection south to California of Orego ia Dunsmuir . on the old history-making line through 


gathering w photographed in October, 


ith long beard (center) is U. S. Senator 
who stands at Dolph’s right. All) were rail: 











Work Train Crew loading wood on Jap Local Local Fret - : 
‘ ; ght Crew, Roseberg to Grants Pass 

Be eet y eon hanes 2 Se aene Taken at Merlin about 19045 Condr Ed Billings, 
Engineer "Daddy" Ross; Fireman Fred Stephenson E rant 3 = me 

‘ 1 Engr Ed Kinney, Firemn Art Luster Brakemen 
Condr "Mother" Wilsons Brakemen Frank Fichert Tom Patty, Ray Jackson and Dan Hall 
F.Bartley, Harry Frink, and Charlie Bacon ; 

13 ) 





90rrowed from A. 
Creek 18 


4 Monan ne 
ingr Geo Collins on running 
Mr Kramer standing 
Kramer -s sing on 


out of 


ept 2nd 1906 
ingin Steve | vho worked 
erg sbout 1900. 
lived in house at rear of 
e. Understand ledy is his 


Fireman's first name 


Gordon 





Brake me! & Roy Trox 
Monan, Firemn NOWN » Z 
er Danby, Switchm toy Hobb 
mown 
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ae : 
Pp OGRES A diesel freight whizzes around curve on line at Steinman. Freight 
eRe service between Grants Pass and Dunsmuir is slated to continue. 


y Z cf. , 
U tearoe Ban Francisco 


16th, and the ceremonies 


of Trade 


ate Board of Trade. 


© and Sacramento, in California 


INVIT Here is the invitation extended to prominent Oregonians and. Califor- 
nians for opening of the historic rail link between Portland and San 
Francisco. To complete the road, crews worked north from California to Ashland end. 


Typical of engines that operated on old O&C line is this wood- 
burning job, snapped May 16, 1880. See story on page 35. 


Ben Holladay (left) was one 
of prime movers in pushing 

lroad south from Port- 
and to Sacramento. Holla-» 
day pushed line, by 1873, to 
Roseburg, then encountered 
financial troubles. Henry 
Villard (above) took over 
stretched line to Ashland in 
18%4, boosting values there. 
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: e them in a blaze of glory 


(Passenger Service Ceases 
On Original SP Portland Link 


i McClatchy Newspapers Service 


4 aceed } rail | 
j “eh. 27.—An era has passed in ral 

INSMIT ou Co. Feb. 2%. a | das ana 

i DE Wes The last passenger FOS or Ore: 

A She ‘ta Route mainline between Dunsmuir ane Pr Se eae 

ae ak or Hornbrook, Siskiyou County, Siskiyou S$ i sh-} 


r ve huffed and). —on the road sec-| 
jland, Ore., hav ‘er the Siski:\posteards. Also ithe ed wee. 
jpuffed their way over \tion eliminated to passenger ra) 
you Summit, “ber jel is the scene of fev: Sia 

Trains 327 and 328 between|;opberies, including’ ne last. andl 
‘Dunsmuir and Grants Pass made perhaps most spectacula | 
final runs ster 


| 
| 
| | 
\ 
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MI 
s 
i 


—but|sil, staged at the summit py the 
The|p’Autremont br others, 
a <cursion and| Yow Main Line pela 
te an, 22 ein were The ioate py Klamath F ey 
each train . r by K 1 Falls 
with railroadlwas built two decades azo, Bnd 
civie leaders\only the oldest railroad vet pans 
rs ¥ vent along just|remember it 1e Natron | 
eae sone off. Then it became know n ae 
ee Bares Take Over “new line” and now 1S ek 1 \ 
ic Greyhound puses took|by railroads as the main le ee 
aay. “They will connect} The last southboun ae: ae 
rains aster |train, No. 327, carr | 
? rains he newer, faster train, No. 327 edi the private| 
with trains on 4 “Klamath Falls,|car of Supe rintend n Peace 
eee ; Kinnon of the phase oF ee oH 
o g was J. H. Pr co 
jOre, original line was a feat of special guest Was : Lr 
| ee ering in its day. Still in use general meses ORS gt ee 
lis the famous Dollarhide ‘Trestle, jJand, Ore. 0 | 


ipictures of which were sold onitime, 


five cars on ¢ 
filled to capacity 
officials, rail fans, 


7 ; : ria a a see Goniseds 
Pepe OOK erences agent xt Medfora, point 


to part of schedule that soon will disappear from board. 
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OLD AND NEW This map shows both lines of 

: Southern Pacific between Eu- 
gene and Dunsmuir. Shasta route is old O&C line; Cascade 
route, opened in 1927, is used by fast streamliners. 


cifie tried 


| 
Siskiyous Soon Will Echo 


6M 


No More ° 


To Whistles of S. P. Passenger Trains 


BY ELLIS LUCIA 
Special Writer, The Oregonian 

Full page of pictures page 34 

The niliar cry of “’board” 
; soon will echo for the last ‘time 
through the Si 
tains of southern Oregon, as 
| passenger service ends on the 
historic Oregon-California rail- 
Toad. 

Last week the California 
public. utilities commission 
agreed to let the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad terminate passen, 
ger runs over the Siskiyous 
between Dunsmuir and the 
| state line, which, in effect, will 
| eliminate passen schedules 
south from Ashland, Medford 
and Grants Pass, 

The order is effective De- 
cember 24, with the proper 
ten-day notice, but J. H. Pru- 
ett Jr., Portland general pa 
Senger agent, said it probably 
will be shortly after the first 
of the year before _ Service 
ends. Overnight service be- 
tween the three southern Ore- 
gon cities and Portland will be 
continued. 


<iyou moun- 


Busses to Serve Needs 

Busses will take over to 
serve southern Oregon passen- 
gers, connecting with the main 
line at Dunsmuir. 

When trains 327 and 328 
climb the steep grades for the 
last time, they will be writing 
the final chapter in the history 
of the passenger line which 
first linked the Pacific North- 
west and California by steel. 

The golden spike linking the 
West was pounded in the rail- 
road yard at Ashland Decer a 
ber 17, 1887, Today, the Si 
you line has only a few pas- 
sengers, but it is still a healthy 
route for freight rolling stock. 

The twisting line which 
snakes its way over the Siski- 
yous has become less and less 
the favored north-south passen- 
ger route since 1927, when the 
Cascade line over the “hump” 
to Klamath Falls was opened. 
The gentler grades of the Cas- 


| cade line offered faster service 
| to through passengers and was 


not so expensive to operate, 
Cascade Route Prevails 
For years the Southern Pa- 
to maintain a 
e with through train se 
e on both routes, but grad- 
ually the Cascade line became 
the through route and the § 
kiyou line a short line with a 
one-coach local running daily 
between Grants Pass and 
Dunsmuir and timed to connect 
with the hustling streamlin 
The local has been avera 
ing only about 15 passengers 
daily each way, Which is much 
different from the lengthy, 





well-filled trains which once 
rolled over the line, often re- 
quiring several locomotives to 
get them up the steep 3 and 5 
per cent grad meant 
an annual lo 

company official, 

Railroad companies’ have 
found they can no longer nur: 
along unprofitable short lin 
Which vie with vate cars, 
but must concentrate on long 
runs with fast service. 


Grades Steep, Curves Many iF 


The 5. you line follows the ; 
main north-south highway much 
of the way, but, 
steep grades and cur 
are unable to match 
ning time over the 
and most of the way a 
to a limit of 20 to 35 miles an 
hour. Between Ashland and the | 
state line there are 139 curves | 
and most of the ruling grade 
is over 5 per cent. 

A train link with California 
was long the dream of North- 

railroad tycoons of the 

second half of the 19th centur 
A forerunner of the dream 
came true in 1861 when the |} 
California Stage company 
pushed a road through to Jack- 
sonville, | 

This brought the 
transportation between the two 
states over a 700-mile stage- 
coach road from Portland to 
Sacramento, The line had dai 
schedules which took six day 
in summer and about 12 d 
(and frequently much longer) 
in winter. 
Dispute Delays Road 


Explorations in 1853 by Lt. 
R. S. Williamson and. Henry L, 
Abbott north from Redding, | 
Cal., by way of the Pitt river 
pass, bro the way for the 
coming of the railroad, but 
efforts to finance the road 
through the Willamette valley 
became embroiled in a battle 
for land grants by stsiders” | 
and “westsiders,’ with little 
construction being done for 
more than a decade, | 


At the climax of a race to lay | 
track out of Portland on both 
sides of the Willamette river, | 
Ben Holladay, who had made 
I name in the stagecoach 
business, won out and was 
given clearance for his Oregon- | 
California line, | 

By 1871 he -had pushed his 
railroad south to Eugene. Two 
years later the line had reached 
Rosebu but Holladay was in 
financial difficulti and prog- 

bogged down. 

Henry Vill » a German- 
American representing German 
bond holders of Holladay’s 
company, reorganized the | 
and stretched the line to Ash- | 
land in 1884, while the Central | 
Pacifie and later the Southern | 
Pacific pushed tt 
the other direction, 


Stage Line Gives Up 


When the connection was 
finally made at Ashland in | 
1887, the stage service was at 
an-end, and for many years the 
Sisi u line reignéd wnchal- 
lengedy 

To loyal railroaders, such as | 
members of the crews who find | 
it hard to believe that people | 
today are more interested in | 
“getting there fast” than in| 


first mass 


route from 





scenery, the passing of the run 
will be a little hard to take. 
But trainmen won’t be the 
only ones to miss old 327 and 
328 when they become history. 
A lively cocker spaniel living 
on a goat ranch high in the 
mountains will also miss the 
passenger trains, for ch day 
conductors have tossed off a 
er to the waiting dog, who 
grabs it and makes the delivery 
to the ranch. 


| 
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The Starr Mills, forerunner of present Sperry Plant of General 
Mills, Inc., as it appeared in 1881. Two Liverpool-bound clipper 
ships are loading. This was the familiar scene in the 1870s—in 
1871, alone, more than 110 clippers, loaded here for English 
ports. The old stern-wheeler, Napa City, which ran between 
San Francisco, Vallejo and Napa on a daily schedule, is tied 
up to the inner dock, This plant burned, as did a later one, and 
the present mill was constructed about 40 years ago.—Photo 
courtesy Charles Tompkins. : 





My Father# (Sam Williamson) was a member 
a the Corn Exchange in Liverpool for a 
number of years and during that time used 
to buy wheat at rort Costa, California and 
ship it by sailing vessel to the mills at 
Manehester. I have a copy of his diary 
covering a trip he made to Port Costa in 
1881 for that purpose. 











OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD, East Side Division, 


TIME SCHEDULE NO. 42, 





For 


LEBANON BRANCH 


BOUND SOUTH. 


No. 


FREIGHT 


To Take Effect Sunday, May list, 1887, 


the government and information of employees only: the Company reserves the 


fe" OBSERVE RULES CAREFULLY. IMPORTANT CHANGES 


No. 3. STATIONS. 


Local Pas 


DISTANCE BETWEEN 
CAPACITY OF 


PORTLAND (0) 


AST PORTLAND(s) 150 
MACHINE SHOP (rp) 50 
WILLSBURG nl 
MILWAUKEE 46 
CLACKAMAS: 
PAPER MILI 5 
OREGON CITY (1) 38 
CANEMAH 
NEW ERA 
CANBY 
BARLOW'S 
AURORA (av 
HUBBARD 
WOODBURN (w) 30 


at 12:00 o’clock noon. 


right to vary therefrom ax elremmstances may requires 


HAVE BEEN MADE, ~2* 


BOUND NORTH. 


No. 2 
Callfornle Express. 


No. 4. No. 6, 


Local Passenger. PREIGHT 


DISTANCE 


10.10 5 45 


PM Al 





1. DIST. DIST 
FROM DET 
B.porl, sa. 


STATIONS 
79.4 ALBAN 
80.6.1.2 Aunay Ie 


82.4 1.8 Fuomax 


10.00 
10.30 
11.30 

2.10 


No.9, 


FREIGHT 


30 amir 4.00 


Sanerintendent, nnd Train Diepatobee ar th 





GERVAIS 


LEBANON BRANCH 
HOUND WENT 





6.00 rae an 


R. KOEHLER, Cone 


10.35 BROOKS 
10,46 


CHEMAWA 
FAIR GROUNDS 
SALEM (r) 
LURNER 
MARION 
JEFFERSON (us 
MILLER'S 


11.02 


ALBANY (a) 
ALBANY JUNCTION 
TANGENT 
SHEDD'S | 
HALSEY (si 
MUDDY 
HARRISBURG (x) 
JUNCLION Us 
IRVING 
EUGENE (1a 
SPRINGFIELD 
GOSHEN 
CRESWELL 
WALKER'S 
COTTAGE ¢ 
LATHAM 
DIVIDE 
Comstock 
DRAIN'S (1 
YONCALLA x 
RICE HILT M4 
OAKLAND (00) 20 
WILBER 2 
ROSEBURG (x) 100 
GREEN'S 40 
DILLARD rT) 
OAK GROVE 40 
MYRTLE CREEK 
RIDDLE'S (zp) 40 
NICHOLS 4 
WEST FORK (wr) 40 
GLENDALE (ney 11 
ALMADEN (4p) 
ALTA (xx) 
GRAVEL PY 
MERLIN 


GRANT'S PASS 


WOODVILLE 
GOLD HILL 


MEDFORD (x 


PHENIX 
ASHLAND 


Pull Maced type. lag tal 


| Manager, Portland. 


L. R. FIELDS, Train Dispatcher, Portland, 


Saleh FLOM 


|. BRANDT, General Superintendent, Portiand. 
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» for delnye sce ure provided wit 
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for varia) fe ae 
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in th th Tord Cron 
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riberg. The Canudaictar if te train catty 
graph ti Brain Disputeler, statin what rention 
will nati ni apyvominy tenis tt 


vr fifteen males per bi 4—When 1 Agent or Operator reosives 


tor ny pepe, 
Engineers will wound 1 lou whi Whistling Posts of | und Engineers w 
al Hailrond Crvssings, sud must bring thet train to tall aby andl es 
#81—One tap of the Auras Bell when the euxiue ix ruaning, sive ee 
mmesintely attar the whistle hiv been sonaded for n atutinn, hy m 

im, with proper sig- | siunal to stop at that station. ‘The Engineer wil answer by two share 
Joe which will rene | inwts of the whistle, showing the sigual ix understond 


peed, n sta SIGNALS, 
ila robe te A Greou Plag by da Green Light ly night, displayed at 
tation, is the wigual for telegraph orders, anil mast hot be pwswed ue ® aarp 
timber or other material kind will | by F eugine withont 9 train, without coming to 4 full stop, 104 all carves 


Yea ate agen 
within tive f nek the Conductor going to the telegraph office nt once to receive 


within hearing at 


an exten, oF E 
wn extra (See Bn 


o iu waiting for him 4 An onler ninking 
sek ‘elihase We 78 ws may be there b 


thout special A stationary Red Flag by day denotes that ei in 


un ts must d tan mnst be ran aver with great oare. A ed Flug by 


mentary expectation of meeting Red Lantern by night waved npon the track rignifien tunt the train 
jr exten tenin xeweding six miles per hon 1 


wme to atall stop, ‘The waving of & bat or uy like acti 
Secti praise ll stoek tha ne separ 
trains 1 fons, wand forwan ‘ UNNOTICEL 
Superint 


« w siguil of danger, nmi NOL PASSED 


A Red Flag by day ur a Red Light by night displayed on ty 
or that au engine, indicates that an engine or. train, ix following 
recively the sain riglite as the engine bearing. the agguat 
16—The time indicnted iu this tuble is the leaving time for all trina, 1 oF engine following a regalar. train, aul peoperly 
i lending train, nad 10 1 i the 

ting point yi me taken for | Tix sh 


ah the line f 


18—A White Flay by day, or a White Lantern by night, eurried o 
the frout of an engine indicntes that potber train oF exytine te f 
dnetors are authorized to © m Men forassistance | jowing, whioh will keep out uf the way of all regular trai "Tries 
nd in loading and unloading ears Flag, Southward bound, are eutitled to the rod 
5 thward bond traius under a similar tlag. When Eng 
pert s Fan have orders to carry # ted tug 
the tnets engi 


pecitled, When there nat always be cuusidered nan part ot aud to bave all the trains ant 


use train the right to the road nga 
itil w curtain tion, ix of the followin. 
to make nuninst No 
rain the rod 
regardless ot No. 


pnme at ag it plnced the 


J. BRANDT, Gen'l Sup’t, Portland. 
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Nevada Central operated between Battle Mountain and Eureka 
during early 80s but was never very successful financially 
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During World War #1 Guards were placed on all 
bridges and this same procedure was followed tn 
World War #2. I had a picture showing guard on 
Bridge #16 west of Palisade taken in 1917 and 
so took picture of guard in same location in 
1940. Other pictures show guards being taken 
out to various bridges by motor car in 1940 
which time soldiers were stationed in depot 
isade and took care of all bridges between 
here and Harney from that location. 
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n Sexton, 


Boss Ran Things in a Lively Way 


| 


It was back in the cavé age. Biil, ; 


} continued 


| may 


both the business and 
the personal relationship, Sexton 
put the road on its feet—that is he 
made operating expenses during his 
ten years supervision, which is more 
than was ever accomplished by his 
predecessors, and has his rolling 
stock and his road bed in as good 
condition as that of the transconti- 
nental lines. He never employs an 
attorney. 

When traveling to the coast you 
depend that you will stop at | 
Palisade, although your train will 
take on neither fuel nor water. The | 
tracks of the Eureka and Palisade | 
cross those of the two transconti- | 
nental lines here. Until Sexton be- | 
came manager of the narrow-guage, | 
neither the freight nor the crack | 
overland trains even paused at the | 
little village, but one day the East- 
,bound Overland Limited came 


})crashing through the tunnel just in 


time to catch one of Sexton’s hand 
cars which was cro g at the time 
scattering it, as Well as one Italian | 
section man who was unfortunate | 
enough to be attached to it, to/the 
four winds. 

S. P. Trains Stopped 


Sexton wrote to Julius Krut- 


) as scientific as many more compli- date, 


through Palisade comes to a dead 
stop before crossing Sexton's 
tracks, respectfully salutes its little 
contemporary with five blasts of 


the whistle, and then goes on its 


The ‘lax Commission however, || 
resolved itself into a Public Service | 
and Railroad Commission and again 
became active, The United States 
Smelting Company, previous t9 
wae Sexton’s administration, had en- 

Er joyed a rate on ore from Eureka to 

The State Tax Commission of Ne-Palisade of one-quarter of a cent 
vada was made up of the Governor, per ton mile, This rate was mani- 
| the Attorney General and the th: festly ridiculous and Sexton in- 
| members of the Public Utility Com; creased it to one cent a mile with- 
| mission, who in turn also functionedoyt the formality of giving the 
jas members of the Railroad Com:Commission a chance to approve. 
jmission. It was a very interesting The smelter people got busy. The 
| game to appear before the member: Commission got busy and issued an 
{of the Public Service Commission order commanding Sexton to ap- 
|to establish the valuation of your pear upon a specified date. Sexton 
| property for rate making purpose: immediately journeyed to San 
| and then a month or two later re-Francisco and in a few days had 
visit them sitting as a tax commis:filed a joint tariff with the South- 
| Sion and try to persuade them thatern Pacific covering the through || 
after all the property wasn’t worth shipment of ore from Eureka, Ne- 
|more than half of what you had vada to Salt Lake City, Utah. This 
| Proved it was a few weeks previous-joint inter-state rate removed him 
jly. If Mr. Pratt and Ted Steel from under the authority of the 
|weren’t present I might tell youState Commission. The Nevada 
how this entertaining title differ- Commission and the smelter people 
ence of valuations was reconciled injmmed ately appealed to the Inter- 
the case of the Sierra Pacific Com-State Commerce Commission for a 
| Pany. It was very simple and just hearing which was set at an early 
Sexton promptly cancelled his 
through rates whereupon the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission: dis- 


cated methods. The Attorney Gen- 
eral had one idea and we had anoth- 


— — 


ed 


jawed, a 


| 
. x Jha 
H 
ISANTICSREpE 
| ag befit his dignity as head of that 
" | invented institution—the fa- | 
| ro sed | mily—sat. well back in the cave do- jj 
| Ing nothing as usual. Boe 
. yas usual—was working outside. 
|| Suddenly she screamed: | 
ar y in \| “Bill, Bill Come quick and bring | 
2g club! A sabre-tooth tiger is | 
= || going to eat mother!” 
Narrow-Gauge Like || “Bill shifted slightly to a more 
i | comfortable position but made no 
Kept Mines at | effort to arise, grumbling irritabiy: | 
Work | “What the hell do I care what | 
| happens to a sabre-tooth tiger.” | 
Sear 7 ni | 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: Among the men | _ In Nevada, on the main line of the | 
who operated railroads in Nevada | Southern Pacific and the Western | 
from the advent of the Central Pa. | ; shes ; = a 
@ific in 1868 up to the present time | Pacific Tailroads, is the Little to : 
there was no more colorful person | Of Palisade, It is at the function o: | 
than John B. Be sont aa oo the | Eureka, Lander and Elko counties. | 
manager of the Eureka and Palisade ed ae oct 
Railroad during the 1910-1930 period, | Elko county is of such area that it | 
The railroad has been torn up but | eould include the eage of Massa-| 
Mr. Sexton wa live in ae memory of / chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
r years to come. 7 
ee Sauna celled upon Island and still have enough uneov- 
While he was with the Stone & Web- | ered bits leftover to make New Jer- 
ster Company in Boston during the : u e 
late 1920s, to make a speech on free | 8€Y- On the other hand the total | 
enterprise ‘at a large company dinner, | Population of Elko county could be | 
savored his talk ie the mereenrer a very comfortably housed in Brother 
exton, who was then alive. The late sa), Sar 3 | 
Mr. Lemmon, who was a newspaper | Daniel's town of Bedford. ; | 
editor prior to becoming ociated About 120 miles south of Palisade | 
With the Sierra Pacific Power Com- 3 . Rureka: | 
pany, brought the first , Linotype is the old mining camp of Eureka, 
machine to Nevada for use in his | Which is.also the county seat of the 
newspaper plant at Carson City, was |/county of that name. The two | 
another of Nevada's prominent citi. | es : : 
zens and historians. He was chairman | Places are connected by the narrow- schnitt of the Southern Pacific sug- 
of the state council of defense during | gauge Eureka and Palisade rail- lasting thavehe instruct: his train 
the first world war, was state food | road, built in the early 70’s. D. O,||& Bens) Hae teneranB rues nis n} 
administrator and was a vice-president | . - ae - |,crews to exercise greater caution. | 
of the Sierra Pacific Power Company, | Mills, of New York, was a pioneer | Krutschnitt replied suggesting that | 
Mr. Lemmon’s speech in Boston | railroad builder in Nevada and al phar eek ace a P I 
about Mr. Sexton is a classic account | ready owned two roads when his inasmuch as the Eureka and Pa i- | 
es neOOS operations. It was sent to - eae sei !,sade ran but two trains per week 
‘ank Tracy here, and he came across : itd sn ath eee | 
St recently and’ it was published friendand western manaver, HJ while the Southern Pacific carried |) 
in two installments In the Elko In re n manager, H. J.'-—_ ——— 
dependent, The pictures came from Yerington, persuaded him to take? = ‘ 
xe her Gteeiee ee SyeEos on the Eureka and Palisade. The || the traffic of an empire over its! 
Crocker of 0 and were obtaine : § 
through the courtesy of the Elko In- road was completed and running alls, that the manager of the Eure- 
dependent.) long before Mills had ever visi te and Palisade caution his men to 
sales S| ;| |the territory traversed. was |e careful. Sexto D z 
In these days of regulation and pares ere, ed. It was of Was approx ne replied that it 
\this road that after the first trip | iL» approximately as uncomfort- | 
super-regulation and paternalism, | | of jy tion Mills made a remark |) 2ble and annoying to be killed twice 
when the only people in the country |which has become classic in rail- | a Week as it was to be killed every 
who have no voice in the operation | |Toad circles. Yerington said: “Well, i AS Gil ang demanded that all trains, | 
* . . O, wha hin rnew whatever char; } 
of our greatest business institutions eon eu E of your new | > cae ot fearaete, should come | 
are the people who own them; when ! ORY ell, Hank,” said I tracks. TI op before crossing his 
everybody appears to be lying | Mills, “I’m puzzled. I am not sure | Bey He manager of the South- | 
ever} y ear ic ying ial noers i | ern Pacifi j 
awake nights incubating schemes | r ey pu one thing is certain, you of the Teo that the manager | 
to regulate everybody else, we are | Pee Pe t this road a hundred miles ihie Gren stay guage should go inta 
quite prone to account for present- | ae Dapp a hundred years too | of a standa ei and posess himself 
day legislative blow-outs by saying: ee Ee ere is still an enormot S| sit 3 it Td size carpet tack and 
“It is because life is becoming so | | aaa ty grade eo Eurel | 7 S _ 
comple; lV ee ne mopene out ane worked some} The first train pulling into Pali- | 
To dismiss our apprehensions by ae Perc ya 1 of this is now, | sade after Sexton received this let- 
the phrase “Life is becoming so | pias ae century of litigation, in | ter was four hours late getting out 
complex” sounds good. Some day |} ees hip of the United States: for by some mischance a string of | 
someone will write a history of the |} ~ ing company. | Sextons cars loaded with old raiis 
governments and the people who | And now that the stage is set | Was stretched across the continent- 
have risen and fallen because of || We will bring on the chief actor, | 2! tracks and one car had a broken | 
their yielding to the musical and | who is John Sexton, a man perhaps | uck. Sexton was simply desolated | 
soothing influence of nice sounding || 55 years of age, slightly bald, slight- | #t the unfortunate accident but ey- | 
Phrases. But it is not true that life ||ly under me dium height, rather |&2 More so as to his inability to heip | 
of today is complicated, It was nev- || square rather pleasant | ‘he train crew get the broken down | 
er so simple as it is at this moment. | quizzical expression, eyes a little | Cav out of the way, as his-own el 
Life is so simple in this day and gen-| too far apart, a little too deep-set) 40n men and his wre “king car were 
eration that just as soon as a few || and a little too bright, He will be! t the other end of the line A few | 
of the pending bills become law the || clothed in a suit of excellent quality) C@YS later Sexton’s yard-master 
government: will do all of our think- || which will appear to have been de-. !@iled in his efforts to make a flying | 
ing for us and I certainly will be dis- | signed for a much larger man. Sex- SWitch and one of his flatcars | 
gusted if I don’t live long enough to || ton was an oldtime friend of D. O. JUMped the tracks and piled up— 
welcome that great day When Uncle| Mills, w ho made him manager of #/S° across the Overland Limited's 
Sam will undertake to change the | the Eureka and Palisade. Upon the Tight of way, The Southern Pacific | 
baby’s didies. | death of Mills, his son Ogden Milis threatened all Sorts of things but 
Good Old Days | make a long story short for ton | 
Mr. Sprague has asked me to tell i years. every train +h ; 
you about'a man, a friend of mine i 
Who still lives j a ne 
ms S In a past age, who 


eannot seem to adopt himself to tt 
Simplicity of today, who labors un- | 
der the delusion that his property is / 
his own and who is obsessed with | 
the amusing old-fashioned notion | 
that he will run it as he sees fit and 
that if the state and government 
don’t like it they can, jointly and 
Severally, go plum to blazes, Of 
course, no real good progressive 
citizen Can approve such antiquated 
doctrines—but on the other hand | 
We are not all good citizens and so 
a lot of us who know him are chuck- 
ling on the side lines eagerly watch- 
ing his battles with the powers that 
be, and have Permitted ourselves 
the frame of mind described by 
Judge Doggett to Mr. Hunt a few L 


} | thought he and the state could pro- 


er so he and I played a series of two 


» out of three games of seven-up to 


| Settle the disputed point and deter- | 
mine whether our figures should | 
| prevail or whether we should g0 | 
| into court. I am happy to say that | 
| justice prevailed. However, Sexton | 
| doesn’t play cards. The tax commis- 
sion cited him to appear and show 
Why the valuation of his road 
should not be increased to a figure | 
three times that appearing on the | 
assessment roll. Sexton didn’t even 
| acknowledge the citation, The Com- 
|mission got out a writ from the | 
Supreme Court. When the sheriff | 
| finally served it there wasn't a train 
|running on the Eureka and Pali- 
| sade, ticket offices had been closed | 
jane the road was out of business. 
Sexton said that he surmised that 
| while there might well be a reason- 
| able difference of opinion about the 
| tax value of an operating road, he 


lba bly get together on the worth of 


} the junk rolling stock and unused | 
| old rails. The utility commission or- | 
dered him to start his trains, He de- 
| clined. The State board invoked all 
| sorts of legal remedies but none of 
| them moved cars and in the mean- 
| time Eureka and the surrounding 
country was 120 miles from any op- | 
erating railroad and the peopie 
| there became very much alarmed as 
to how they were going to get in 
their winter supplies over the 


mountains. They brought pressure \ 


to bear. The Commission sought to 
| Save its face by some sort of a com- 
| promise. Sexton wouldn’t compro- 
mise; said as a matter of fact run- 
ning a railroad was a nuisance any- 
way and he rather enjoyed the va- 
cation, 
Sexton Was Boss 
In addition to the legal remedies 
invoked, effort was made to get 
Ogden Mills and the New York 
owners to repudiate the action of 
their\representative. They were oh, | 
89 sympathetic, but helples and | 


jdisplayed a contract with Sexton | 


| siving him full power to act during 
jits term. Although that contract 
Was dated two years previously and 


| dered if the ink wasn't a bit fresh. 
Eventually, the Tax Commission 


| capitulated and train service was 





/ resumed. 





laimed jurisdiction, and the Eure- ' 
‘a and Palisade went back into the || 


[tentacles of the state commission. | 


The latter again invoked the pow- 
ers of the courts and a date some 
weeks ahead was set for a hearing 
—and this time it rather looked as 
though it would be dangerous for 
the manager of the Eureka and 
Palisade to ignore it, 
Rails Removed 

Now the shipping point of the 
smelting company was at their 
mines some twelve miles out from 
Eureka and they were served by 
a branch road. One day word was 
telegraphed into Carson City, the 
Capitol, that the railroad peopie 
were tearing up the rails of the 
branch line. The Commission 
fumed and swore but finally adopt-, 
ed a plan which appeared to be Sex- 


| tonproof. They went into the Fed 


eral Court and obtained a very 
sweeping writ of injunction directed 
to the Eureka and Palisade Rail* 
road and its officers and employees, 


|{commanding them to immediatel 


cease their work of destruction, The 
marshall arrived in Palisade with 


this writ but to his surprise there | 


vas no one to serve it on—not a | 
single official or employee of any | 
character in that terminal—even 

the ticket office was closed and the | 
\telegraph line to Eureka also was | 
out of use. The marshal wired for 
\instructions. He was told to pro- | 
ceed on to Eureka by any convey- 
{ance he could obtain, When he got 
on the ground two days later that } 
entire twelve miles of track was 


| dismantled and not even a foreman 


had been in charge of the men. The 
Commission capitulated again and J 
the judge of the Federal Court 
smiled behind his hand. The smelter | 
people withdrew their protest and 


\jexpressed a willingness to accept } 


the proposed rate and to pay for. 
\replacing the rails, which was! 
\cheaper for them than hauling ore! 
twel¥e miles by track;“and Sexton’ 


| invited the members of the Com- 
| mission to be his guests for a hunt- 
| had three more to run, I often won- | 


ing trip. They declined. 





a ie —— 


‘ , was a railroad center of importance when the Eureka-Palisade made connection with 
} PAL | SAD E the main line of the Southern Pa cific cuts ee early nese of phe cent A pECP 

A tt busy handling supplies destined for Eureka, and the lead pigs which came back fr IS- 
tne mepeb eras This Taeiee of Palisade was taken about 1908, (Photo courtesy Elko Independent) 





E U RE KA at the south terminal of the 90-mil e-long Eureka-Palisade railroad, had this appearance 

7 when the turbulent John Sexton was the line’s general manager, Eureka was the site of 
the nation’s first important lead mines, and smelting was done there. This picture was taken soon after 
the turn of the centuty when Eureka was still a bustling mining camp. (Photo courtesy Elko Independent) 


S U N DAY PIC N IC onthe Eureka-Palisade Railroad was fun in the old days, and here isa 


picture of one which has just reached its destination. In the springtime 
when the weather and the outdoors were inviting, the people along the railroad would hire a special train 
to take them farther than they couldthave gone by horse and buggy. Of course, some of the picnickers had 
to ride in the cattle cars, but what difference! (Photo courtesy Elko Independent) 
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Round House at Wadsworth 
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PAGE EIGHT NEVADA STATE JOU] 


Wadsworth Had Whooping 36 
Before S.P. Moved It Off to 


~ 

MAI N STREET of old Wadsworth was near the Southern Pacific depot (fai t 
: pictured below durir v inter The three fair-sized buildings (left tc rt 
if an 4 were the Fra fall, the Depot Hotel and the W hite Hou: staurant and (probably) lodging house 


| The town was proud of its population of 1,000 and of its hom and trees, 
| a 


Over Reno When | essetictecetten tte oes 
li First Began 


Wrecks, Tramps, Fire 
And Fights Kept 
Things Lively 





E Y TREGO 


council 


town on flatears and 
to Wadsworth 
as lost for want of 
but for a c nt. the 
hov 
r the council chamber. Th 
s Wadsworth 
Wadswortt 
I v generation | 
before Sparks y 2 rumor, 
that Wadsy xpected to be 
t Big City o rn Nevada, Its 
sister town 2 Truckee chris- | 
tened Reno, a worried eye to \& 
the east eno was three 
months old, it was hinted that 
Reno’s shanties and sheds would be WADSWORTH YARDS at the turn of the century were a busy division point on the 
loaded on flatcars and moved down Souther un Pacific—something they had been since early 
the line apiece 1869. The town vy created by the Central Pacific Railroad during its building of the transcontinental line, 
At that time August f 1868. and at one time Ss expected to become the “big city” of western Nevada 


Reno and W adsworth ere much ‘ 
Both were progeny of the 
al Pacific Railroad, which oc- | 
sasionally paused during its build- 
ing to drop a town b 
Reno was creat 
d Wadsworth a w 
Both wer named for 
generals. Both were tough, hope- 
boastful little burgs full of 


sound, fury and insecurity 


17 
Val 


Wadsworth Had the Edge | 
Wadsworth at first med to 
ave the edge on Reno 

drawing forth 

largest favors. Ti 

the arid reache he Humboldt 

and desert, whic axed the 


locomo: 


shops 
ge of the 

at Wadsworth. 
all, was 
ast in Nevada as far 
as settlement was concerned. As 
y as 1844, the Big Bend in the 
was a matter of record, 
Fremont”! turned south there, 


Bee Rates bien Grey GREAT RAILROAD CHASE down Truckee Canyon from Wadsworth occutred in 
‘ membered the 1882, when a company of tramps made off'with a 
I the river and its grassy | handcar. Wadsworth’s vigilantes commandeered a locomotive and roared off after the tramps. As the gap 
the desert crossing closed between pursuers and pursued, lead flew and one tramp was wounded before the hobos gave up. 
an enterprising soul by} The ident, which kept Wadsworth from having any more trouble with tramps, is cartoo#ed below by 
of William ( ry set} Eric Hoffman. 
fing post near 
3efore the r ‘oad 
Drytown, begun in 
ision point for teamsters. 
emained a suburb to® 
Wa r until the bi ing of 
the Carson & Colorado Railroad in 
1880. Deprived of its shipping, | 
“Drytown naturally dried up and | 
blew into Wadsworth,” a move that | 
Wadsworth had expected all along, | 
Boom in 1868 
Wadsworth grew fast in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1868. It was the 
main rail head supply depot for 
months as the tracks pushed east, 
and the labor crews, ‘supply men 
and teamsters who made Wads- 
worth their headquarters d ot 
contribute much to the town's cu 
tural advancement 
Ructions were frequent, and the } 


oe 
SQ) 
ANSE 
first murder occurred when th | oe 
ree months old. 


Charles W. Humphric ani 


town was just 


rege d as 
justifiable 
Reno, scrabt 
ping port on th ilroad, no 
with slight awe that Wadsworth 


onsumed more be¢ 


who 
ing themsel\ Wadswo 
were ah breed of ir 1 
who seemed to enjoy the precz S | phael’s gen It also noted | quality and quantity of its food, ! pile of old cattle bones as the Emi- 


eneronment, of exploding ‘boilers, | that. _ an old settler | liquor and fights g Trail, and insisted on keeping 
open switches and reciprocal may- | at Glen Dale, had preferred to move Perhaps, feeling its oats as it Wadsworth. Wadsworth itsel 
Aen. his store to Wadsworth rather thea | did, there was nothing surprising | ., ed at both Lyon. and Wa- 


_Ttis sigr it that Wadsworth’s | to Reno, that Becker Bros. had set | in Wadsworth’s next move. It set shoe s people passed a petition 
first fe quest to the county | up a brewery in the railroad town | out to become the seat of a county sking to be included in Churchill 
commissioners was not for a school | and William Don m had | it n't even in. county—provided that Churchill | 
or better roads, Not Wadsworth. | come t adsworth straight from Lyon County Covetous would make their town the county 
It demanded a calaboos without pausing in Reno, to From its promising beginnin + 
Brakesmen Stage Act erect a new boarding houss Wadsworth had been eyed mide ht went onifor 
an example of the sort of| J, Burton established tl Sa- | ously by Lyon county, which i Fo FEE RES ot Pate 
iuiness which abounded in the |, 5 y ‘ preted the boundary line set by the 
ailroad town, an incident was not. | 100%, G- W. Sawyer ran the stable E nt Trail somewhat dif- | ed in favor of Washoe, Wadsworth 
ed in Reno one evening as sast-| and both A, P, Dallam and S, B from the way Washoe | meanwhile refused to pay taxes to 
bound work train pulled into the | Fogg ran lodging houses, the for-| county did. Lyon said Wadsworth = — —— 
station. “As the train stopped, two |mer in connection with a bz Y|was part of the Lyon’s share, 
brakesmen jumped from the c and restaurant. The big Wadsv Washoe sneered that Lyon’s sur- 
and as if by mutual agree nt | House w: é veyors ad ontified the wrong 
Sailed into each other.” For 10}5 — ‘ ° Sane aa ares 
ninutes admiring Renoites watched | ¥ em 
fe pair, who rolled off the plat- 
arm kicking, gouging and swing- 
&. “But when the engineer sound- 
ed ‘brakes off'—two whistles—tl 


seat 


years before the courts decid- 


fighting ceased as suddenly as it 
began, both men rose from the | 


€round, took ir stations on the 
,” noted an observer. The train 

rolled away. Reno presumed th 
the performance was to be repeat- 
ed at every station and marvelec 
the stamina of Wadsworth’s citi- 
zens 

Wadsworth was booming by July 
of 1869. Its machine shops were 
ready for machinery and the round- 
house Was already in operation, 
The all-wooden town of Reno en- 
vied Wadsworth at least onc ston 
worl building, which housed Ra 
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GEN ERAL STOR at Wadsworth in the year 1888, 
apparently had lots of customers, 
to judge by this old photograph. This particular establishment, one 
of several in the booming railroad town of 65 years ago, was run t 
Eugene Griswold. It sold drugs, medicines, paints, oils, ciuthing, dry 


Beate 


goods, tobacco and liquors, as well as dozens of other unrelated items: 
Oceasion for this picture, which includes a group of people carrying 
paper bags, as well as a number of Indians, is not known. . The 
photographer, a Wadsworth man, was G, B. Fairbanks. 





ON E OF TH E LAST pictur of the functioning Wadsworth tpundhouse and depot, 
was taken shortly before most of the town 

Before Sparks was created, Wadsworth had held the honor of having the 1 

s and yards in this section of the state. It was a busy and prosperous town before the S 

Pacific decided to change locations, 


this 

ken to Sparks on 
railroad’s number one 
uthern 


itered its interests 
gay life 


id cer 
nd the 
than one party of Reno 
citizens went to Wadsworth for 
relaxation in those early days, and 
| ently found what they sought. | 
There was one group, out for a 
“chicken shooting expedition” on 
Thanksgiving of 1 which appar- 
ently went in for more Wadsworth 
liquid cheer than marksmanship. 
The day's bag co: ted of an un=} 
fortunate Indian, who managed to 
survive the charge ‘of shot 
Occupational Hazards 
The railroad provided Wads- 
worth with plenty of interest out- 
side of everyday commerce and em- 
ployment. It was an era when rail- | 
pone safety was in the embryonic | 
and derailments, collisions | 
Be other calamities were regarded | 
merely as occupational hazards. In | 
|1872, Wadsworth had the distinc-| 
tion of being only a few miles from | 
the “worst wreck” on the trans 
|continental @ine when Passenger 
Train No. 1 left the rails in Truckee 
Canyon. 
| For some reason the wrecked 
leaned to the “up” side; a foot | 
o the other way and the whole | 
in would have been plummeted 
far down into the river. Twenty-| 
five p ngers were hurt, and the | 
| W eck was reyerently remembered | 
as the most outstanding on the di- 
vision until the memorable headon 
[collision at Salvia 20 years later. | 
A dozen year after founding, | 
; Wadsworth war 4 all right 
The early-day ferry across the| 
| Truckee—a contraption worked by 
|ropes and manpower—had been re- | 
|placed with a fine bridge. The En- | 
gineers & Mechanics, no less, had 
provided the town with a Library 
Association, compl te with library, 
| Busin was good, and the citizens 
jhad only one complaint: Tramps. 
Tramp Problem Crisis 
tramp problem came to a 
in the summer of 1882, and 
orth ‘formed a vigilante 
|committee, “delicately. termed a 
| “Committee of Safety.” Soon after 
|this group was organized, the N 
vada State Journal at Reno noted 
| that “Wadsworth takes the prize 


tage, 


\tr 


i 
gz 


| versation the coming of automatie 
block signals. It was, in more ways 
than one, the end of an era. 

Wadsworth did not die—ask any 
Wadsworth citizen of 1953, It sim- 
ply created Sparks and settled 
back to a tumultous way of 
life. And of course, there are those 
| who say, as the mayor once did, 
that Sparks itself may not be per- 
manent, that the railroad might try 
once again to put it on flatears and 
move it somepla on the 
main line: 


catastrophe, There was no question | peal more and more to the com- 
about the town's being rebuilt, with | pany. Around Wadsworth. there 
railroad capital on hand. In 1883, | was little easily-acquired land for 
the railroad had decided to move} expansion purposes. 

its shops across the Truckee any- he Southern Pacific 
way,'so the townspeople followed a new operating base, 
the railroad’s lead and ~rebuilt|ranch lands a few mil east of 
around the new shops. They took! Reno look good them. The 
care to lay out a pretty town on | news dawned on Wadsworth about 
the west side of the river, said the | 1902, and passed the rumor 
Wadsworth Dispatch, which we 


nt)a year later when work began on 
to press for the first time eight|the new railroad installations 
years later 


ast Reno.” 
We Point With Pride The 
“The town is lined, with neat| trade lands for Wadsworth’s 
residences, Jawns and trees, and| people, iting them in 
bids fair to become one of the pret-| new town in exchange for proper- 
tiest villages in Nevada.” There | ties at the old. It offered to carry 
were about 700 homeowners, a 
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east about 
for nd the 
less 


to 
stage 
The 


| crisis 
| Wads' 


at 


rail agreed to make a 


in 


WRONG ANSWER 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. (U.P) 
one motorist shouted 


lots its 


When 
to another 


the buildings, by. flatcar, to the 


| for the premium tramp episode,” 
This began when the committee 
ued orders to a dozen or so 
hobos that these gentlemen of the | 
road would be wise “‘to count the | 
ties towards Reno.” The tramps 
to eee s 


the hint. They 


ind a more 


sportation 


icar, which t fou 
convenient m 
| than shanks 
| Somebody saw 
|parting, bristling with hobos 
| Within minutes the vigilantes, with 
| Division Superintendent Frank 
| Free at the throttle, commandeered 
| a locomotive and the chase was on 
+The pursuers highballed down 
Truckee Canyon, and Providence 
seems to have granted them a f 
as something th 

Providence d not always do 
the Central Pacific 

For a short while the 
stuck with the handcar 
flew in both directions. The vigi- 
lantes had the upper hand, ‘what 
with steam power, a sheltering lo- 
comotive and virtue on their side, 
and the hobos surrendered after 
one of them was shot through the 
hind leg. The episode served to} 
] ey adsworth free for 
some y 


mar 
the handcar de- 


on 


tramps 
while lead 


of tramps 
oars, 

Fire 
Not owever, 
free 
April, 


Jashoe 
out in 


could kee 
from fire. One mornir 
1884, when the wind w 
Zephyr force, fire 
the yardmaster’s office 
the depot. In ten minutes the de- 
pot, the post office and the Wads- 
worth House were blazing. In less 
han three hours, only a fifth of the 
town remained 
The railroad 
| Wadsworth’s 


hing, 


‘as at 
broke 
in 


was, once 
mainstay 


again 
atter thi 


“general amusement hall,” a lodge 
hall, a 20-stall roundhouse, car 
shop: tores, sd corra. 
| blacksmith snops, a church or two 
}and even a milliner. There were, 
of course, the saloons. There was 
Pike,-and two do Ts. 
man and R. H. Richar 
When the. Dispatch 
pleasant little publication, 
foresaw anything but 
profitable future for the town. Ag- 
ricultural lands in the vicinity 
which had attracted farmers from 
the early 1860's, were in: asing 
importance railroad the 
suthern Pacific, was a permanent 
sour revenue and occupation. 
Through the 1890's, Wadsworth 
knew the happy prosperity ‘and 
graciousness it had earned through 
the early, raw years, Its people 
did not dream that most of their 
town would be gone by the summer 
of 1904. 
Beginning of the End 
railroad did it. As mechani- 
shorter the runs 
once-perilous de 
as need for a base at 
edge of that arid tract. The 
>, flat lands on-the west end of 
Truckee Canyon began to ap- 


began its 
nobody 


The now 


of 


The 
cal progress 
across 
ther 
the 
wide 
the 


the 


less 


new sites. 
Move Without Fanfare 
Thus, without any espec 
| fare, Wadsworth largely went down 
| the main line to _the new town, 


mor 1ouses Wer 
rooted at Wadsworth built 
Sparks. The old Wadsworth music 
hall and theater came to the new 
town g lodging house. By July 
of 1904, Sparks had a population of 
approximately 1,000—most of them 
Wadsworth people 
July 3, Wadsworth 
eck, A pa train and 
collided in the yards, 
and one pass er felt his injuries 
sufficiently to raise cain about it 
On July Wadsworth no 
longer on main line; its junc- 
tion was moved three miles east. 
|In early August, the last locomo- 
| tive to be overhauled in the old 
| Wadsworth shops, Switch’ } 
No. 1101, out Sparks 
| shops dismant Wads- 
worth’s remaining few citizens 
gradually became to 
the strange quiet 
town. Its emigres at Sparks found 
the most interesting subjec tof con- 


up- 


and in 


On had 


t wr ssenger 


a light engine 


was 


the 


set for 


were led. 
accustomed 


of their 


| was 


al fan-) Ct 


looted | 


o “turn on your lights,” the reply 
“what’s it to you?” Ralph 
Henry landed in court. The other 
driver ver. was a deputy 


itation, for 
aragelst about 


guar- 
auteed. Ask druggist about OYSTEX today. 
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istory in Review... 





THE WEDDING 


OF .THE 


RAILS 


by 


C. L. Rothwell 


Much has been written about the events which took place at Promontory, 
Utah, May 10, 1869, joining the Union Pacific rails west from Omaha with the 
Central Pacific rails built east from Sacramento, linking the nation by rail. The 
most famous story is that of the driving of a spike of gold into the last tie 
However, there are no official records of that day and the reports of the news- 
men and other “eyewitnesses” are contradictory. 


The idea of a transcontinental railroad 
was not new when President Lincoln sign- 
ed the Pacific Railroad Act on July 5, 
1862. It was just that no one could agree 
on a route. The southern leaders wanted 
the line to run thru St. Louis, Memphis 
and New Orleans on the way to Los 
Angeles. The northerners wanted the rail- 
road to start in Chicago or St. Louis and 
run through the central portion of the 
country to Sacramento 


The proclaiming of succession by 
states in the South in 1861 he 
route and also fired the determination to 
Thus the route 
was set: west from Council Bluffs, lowa, 
thru Omaha, to connect with Sacramento 
and San Francisco. Council Bluffs was a 
compromise Chicago and S 
Louis. The government would lend the 
railroads the money to complete the pro- 
ject. 


decided 


connect California via rail 


between 


— The War between the States which 
rfinally settled the route question prevent- 
ged the construction for several 
t There was no money forthcomir 


years 
labor 

g and materials were scarce. 

¢ 

{ The two companies, Union Pacific 

j building west from Omaha and Central 

| Pacific building east from Sacramento, 

j raced to get as many miles of government 
subsidized track built as possible. The two 
crews faced different sets of problems. 


knight templar 


Union Pacific 


By the end of 1866 the tracks were 
completed to North Platte, Nebraska, 300 
miles west of Omaha. The Union Pacific 
teams had to work near stacks of carbines 
to cope with surprise attacks by Indians. 
The numerous buffalo such a 
problem that frontiersmen were hired to 
shoot them, the most famous being Sir 
Knight William “Buffalo Bill” Cody 
Shooting the buffalo had a two-fold pur- 
pose: it got rid of the danger of the buff- 
alo stampedes and provided food for the 
workers. Most of the 
ex-convicts, 


caused 


workers were ex- 
Irish and German 
immigrants and some settlers along the 
way. Their route basically followed the 
Mormon Trail. In Utah, Mormon leader 
Brigham Young to 
road grade. This was a boon to the strug- 
gling Mormon group 


soldiers, 


contracted prepare 


However, Young had a few ideas of his 
own. The route took the rail line around 
the northern end of the great Salt Lake, 
bypassing the Mormon settlement at Salt 
Lake City. Young tried in vain to get the 
Union Pacific to change the route. Young 
then attempted to persuade the Central 
Pacific to go south and force the Union 
Pacific into a southern route. They also 
refused. Young bitterly denounced Union 
Pacific leader Major General Grenville M 
Dodge from the pulpit, then continued to 
work for him. 








THE DRIVING OF THE GOLDEN SPIKE 


THE END OF THE RACE 


By Bernice Gipps ANDERSON* 


HE DRIVING of the Golden Spike at Promontory Summit on 

May 10, 1869 was the consummation of thirty years of 
planning and six of actual construction. Two rival companies, 
starting at opposite ends of the line, pitted blood against blood, 
thrusting the road forward two, five, seven, and finally ten miles 
in a day. Over eleven hundred miles of double track were laid 
by hand in thirteen months on the Pacific Railroad at a time 
when the entire United States contained but one hundred and 
forty miles of experimental line built over a period of two years. 

Ground was broken at Sacramento in January, 1863, by the 
Central Pacific, now Southern Pacific Company, almost a year 
before the Union Pacific broke ground at Omaha. In the next 
six years nearly eighteen hundred miles of road were built at a 
cost of about $181,000,000.00. 

The Civil War, just ended, had demoralized and almost 


bankrupt the nation; money was scarce and labor more scarce. 


Congress was more or less hostile to the plan, and opposition 
was rising from the stage lines, telegraph lines, and steamship 
companies whose enormous business would vanish. And topping 
all other obstacles, the blazing desert, teeming with the hostile 
Sioux, and the mighty frozen mountain slopes flung a heart-break- 
ing challenge to the “Big Four’’—Stanford, Huntington, Crocker 
and Hopkins of the Centralt and the Ames brothers, Durant, 
Dillon, General Dodge and the Casements of the Union Pacific. 


*Mrs. Anderson has worked untiringly for many years to make the site 
of the driving of the Golden Spike a National Monument. She also has 
written numerous articles on the building of the railroad and the early history 
of Corinne. 

1It is one of the ironical twists of fate that the brilliant, dedicated, railroad 
engineer, Theodore DeHone Judah—the man who dreamed, engineered, sur- 
veyed and figured out the means of financing the transcontinental railroad— 
did not live to see his dream materialize, and neither he nor his heirs realized 
a profit on the millions of dollars that were later made by the “Big Four.” 
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It was nineteen thousand miles by ship around Cape Horn 
to San Francisco from the east coast, and the dangerous journey 
overland took from three to five months. California was threaten- 
ing to secede from the Union because of the lack of transporta- 
tion and communication, and without the transcontinental railroad 
the nation would probably have been divided. 

The Credit Mobilier, pushed through Congress by the faith 
of the builders, financed the road, along with the personal fortunes 
of many of these men. Bond-aided by the government, the 
companies were later given huge land grants—every alternate 
section of land for a strip ten miles wide on either side of the 
track, and later increased to twenty miles. 

The Union Pacific had visions of reaching California. The 
Central Pacific, aiming for the Salt Lake Valley, sent their survey 
crews to the head of Echo Canyon and moved in with grading 
crews from the Mormon settlements. Whereupon the Union 
Pacific surveyed to Humbolt Wells and laid a parallel grade 
for 225 miles. Some of our state and national highways through 
this region now are built upon parts of this grade. 

Eighty-three years ago the nation’s interest was sharply 
focused on this now almost forgotten site. Here the climax of 
a great dream was reached, for it was here they drove the 


Golden Spike. 


The original date of the driving of the Golden Spike was 
scheduled for May 8, 1869. On May 1, a mere fifty-eight feet 
separated the two ends o’ track. To the west the iron trail 
stretched 690 miles to Sacramento, to the east it ran 1,086 miles 
to the Missouri River. 


The final act of the great drama was to be enacted, the unit- 
ing of the two lines. The end had come so swiftly that the two 
forces were dazed. The U. P. was discharging men rapidly in 
order to lessen the payroll. They moved their construction camp 
from waterless Promontory to the border of the lake below, south 
from Blue Creek Station where there were springs. Promontory 
Camp and Blue Creek brimmed with idle graders and track- 
layers. The gambling tables, bars, guns, and fists were busy 
while the workers waited for the last scene in the great railroad 
drama. 
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The Central also sought water, but maintained a large camp 
some distance from their end o’ track and well removed from 
turbulent Promontory. 

The flame of interest in the race between the two companies 
was burning brightly, fanned by the newspapers of the country, 
while a nation stood on tip-toe to watch the finish. 

The Stanford Special from California arrived at Promontory 
on the afternoon of Friday, May 7. No preparations for the 
event were in sight. The Ogden office of the Union Pacific 
stated that it was impossible for the U. P. delegation to arrive 
before Monday. Heavy rains had washed out the tracks east of 
Ogden, President Stanford telegraphed the unwelcome news 
back to Sacramento and San Francisco informing them of the 
change in program. He was answered that it was too late to alter 
the plans for the festivities—there would be celebration anyway. 
And so there was—for three days! 

Rain was falling at Promontory Summit. Stranded and 
dampened, the Central's official party were finally taken to 
Ogden as guests of the Union Pacific, returning Saturday night 
to the Stanford car, which withdrew to Monument Point on the 
west side of Promontory. 

San Francisco and Sacramento were trying to curb the spirits 
of their hundreds of visitors. On Promontory the rain poured 
down, drenching the plateau, the huddled, muddy town, and the 
construction camps. The outlook was dismal. 

The Union Pacific's section men worked hard to repair the 
washed out tracks and closely watched the Devil's Gate bridge. 
On Sunday night the clouds broke. The construction force of 
the Union Pacific heard a rumor that the Central was planning 
to sally forth in the morning and extend its spur, temporarily 
laid, into a complete siding, thus establishing a claim to Promon- 
tory as a Central terminal. 

General Casement hustled his gangs and with Engineer 
Dodge worked all night. At daybreak they had finished their 
own sidings, and Promontory was a Union Pacific terminal. The 
ten miles of track the Central had built in a day was not such 
a bitter pill for the Irish now. 

May 10 broke cold and clear. Promontory Town, a single 
street lined with canvas and board shacks, was arrayed in her 
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festal clothes. For one brief day she took the center of the 
national stage and acted as hostess to giants of finance and 
industry. It was her hour, and no other spot could ever right- 
fully claim the enactment of the last scene in the great trans- 
continental railroad drama—‘“The Driving of the Golden Spike. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT PROMONTORY SUMMIT 
[From the Deseret News, May 19, 1869.] 


Promontory Summit, via. Ogden, May 10. — The last tie 
has been laid; the last rail placed in position, and the last 
spike driven, which binds the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
with an iron band. The electric flash has borne the tidings to 
the world and it now devolves upon us, the favored eye-witnesses 
of the momentous feat, to enter our record of the facts. The 
meridian hour has come and on the expansive and lofty plateau, 
at the summit of the Promontory, a scene is disclosed in the con- 
ception of which every exultant element of humanity is revivified. 
Never before has this continent disclosed anything bearing com~ 
parison with it. The massive oaken-hued trains of the Central 
lie upon their iron path, confronted by the elegant coaches of 
the Union Pacific. A thousand throbbing hearts impulsively beat 
to the motion of the trains as the front locomotives of each Com- 


pany led on majestically up to the very verge of the narrow 
break between the lines, where, in a few moments, was to be 
consummated the nuptial rites uniting the gorgeous east and 
the imperial west of America, with the indissoluble seal of inter- 


oceanic commerce...- 

The programme of ceremonies, which was read by Edgar 
Mills, Esq., was as follows:—1st. The dedicatory prayer, by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., of which the following 
is a report: 

“Our Father and God, and our father’s God, God of cre- 
ation and God of Providence, Thou hast created the heavens 
and the earth, the valleys and the hills; Thou art also the God 
of all mercies and blessings. We rejoice that Thou hast created 
the human mind with its powers of invention, its capacity of 
expansion, and its guerdon of success. We have assembled here, 
this day, upon the ‘height of the continent, from varied sections 
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of our country, to do homage to Thy wonderful name, in that 
Thou hast brought this mighty enterprise, combining the com- 
merce of the east with the gold of the west to so glorious a com- 
pletion. And now we ask Thee that this great work, so auspic- 
iously begun and so magnificently completed, may remain a 
monument of our faith and of our good works. We here conse- 
crate this great highway for the good of Thy people. O God, 
we implore Thy blessing upon it, and upon those who may 
direct its operations. O Father, God of our fathers, we desire to 
acknowledge Thy handiwork in this great work, and ask Thy 
blessing upon us here assembled, upon the rulers of our govern- 
ment and upon Thy people everywhere; that peace may flow 
unto them as a gentle stream, and that this mighty enterprise 
may be unto us as the Atlantic of Thy strength and the Pacific 
of Thy love, through Jesus, the Redeemer. Amen.” 

2d. The presentation of spikes. Dr. Harkness, of the Sacra- 
mento press, presented to Governor Stanford a spike of pure gold 
and said: 

“Gentlemen of the Pacific Railroad, the last rail, needed to 
complete the greatest railroad enterprise of the world, is about 
to be laid; the last spike, needed to unite the Atlantic and 
Pacific by a new line of trade and commerce, is about to be driven 
to its place. To perform these acts the East and the West have 
come together. Never since history commenced her record of 
human events has man been called upon to meet the completion 
of a work so magnificent in contemplation, and so marvelous in 
execution. California, within whose borders and by whose citi- 
zens, the Pacific Railroad was inaugurated, desires to express 
her appreciation of the vast importance to her and her sister 
States, of the great enterprise which, by your joint action, is 
about to be consummated; from her mines of gold she has forged 
a spike, from her laurel woods she has hewn a tie, and by the 
hands of her citizens she offers them to become a part of the 
great highway which is about to unite her in closer fellowship 
with her sisters of the Atlantic. From her bosom was taken 
the first soil, let hers be the last tie and the last spike, and with 
them accept the hopes and wishes of her people that the success 
of your enterprise may not stop short of its brightest promise.” 

The Hon. F. A. Fryth, of Nevada, offered a silver spike 
to Dr. Durant, with the following sentiment:—“To the iron of 
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the east and the gold of the west Nevada adds her link of silver 
to span the continent and wed the oceans.” 

Governor Safford of Arizona, in offering a spike composed 
of iron, silver and gold, said: “Ribbed with iron, clad in silver, 
and crowned with gold, Arizona presents her offering to the 
enterprise that has banded the Continent and directed the path- 
way to commerce.” 

3rd. The response by Governor Stanford in behalf of the 
C. P. R. R.: “Gentlemen, the Pacific Railroad Companies accept 
with pride and satisfaction these golden and silver tokens of 
your appreciation of the importance of our enterprise to the 
material interests of the whole country, east and west, north and 
south. These gifts shall receive a fitting place in the superstruc- 
ture of our road and, before laying the tie and driving the spikes 
in completion of the Pacific Railway, allow me to express the 
hope that the great importance which you are pleased to attach 
to our undertaking may be in all respects fully realized. This 
line of rails, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific, and affording 
to commerce a new transit, will prove, we trust, the speedy fore- 
runner of increased facilities. The Pacific Railroad will, as soon 
as commerce shall begin fully to realize its advantages, demon- 
strate the necessity of rich improvements on railroading, so as to 
render practicable the transportation of freights at much less 
rates than are possible under any system which has been thus 
far, anywhere, adopted. The day is not far distant when three 
tracks will be found necessary to accommodate the commerce and 
travel which will seek a transit across this continent. Freight 
will then move only one way on each track, and at rates of 

speed that will answer the demands of cheapness and time. Cars 
and engines will be light or heavy, according to the speed re- 
quired, and the weight to be transported. In conclusion I will 
add that we hope to do, ultimately, what is now impossible on 
long lines,—transport coarse, heavy and cheap products for all 
distances at living rates to the trade. Now gentlemen, with your 
assistance we will proceed to lay the last tie and last rail, and 
drive the last spike.” 

4th. The response of General Dodge, in behalf of the U. 
P, R. R.:—“Gentlemen, the great Benton proposed that, some 
day, a giant statue of Columbus should be erected on the highest 
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peak of the Rocky Mountains, pointing westward, denoting this 
as the great route across the continent. You have made that 
prophesy, to-day, a fact. This is the way to India.” 

5th, The presentation, to Governor Stanford, of a silver 
spike maul, by Mr. Coe, of the Pacific Union Express Company. 

6th. The laying of the last tie, upon which meet the C. P. 
and U. P. rails. The superintendent of construction of the U. P. 
handling the south end, and J. H. Strobridge, Esq., the north 
end, laid the tie in position, This tie, of California laurel, an 
elegant wood scarcely inferior to mahogany, was French polished, 
and on its face a silver plate, bearing the inscription ‘The last 
tie laid on the completion of the Pacific Railroad, May 10th, 1869; 
presented by West Evans, manufactured by Strahle & Hughes, 
San Francisco.” On this plate were also engraved the names of 
the directors and officers of the C. P. R. R. 

7th. Driving the last spike: Superin-Hibbard, having the 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph so attached to the mauls 
in position as to announce the blows as they fell, Governor Stan- 
ford, with the silver maul, standing upon the south side of the 
track, and Dr. Durant on the north, at a given signal, drove the 
spikes. Instantaneously the electric current flashed the tidings 
east and west, that the work was done, and the same electric 
flash sent the reverberating discharge of 220 guns from the 
batteries of San Francisco. 

The excitement at this moment of victory was intense, cheers 
were given for the officers of the Central, followed by cheers for 
the officers of the Union Pacific; cheers for the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” for the President of the United States, for the engi- 
neers and contractors, and for the laborers that have done the 
work. Upon a momentary subsiding of the cheering Mr. Mills 
read the dispatches to President Grant and the associated press, 
announcing the completion of the Pacific Railroad, The reading 
had but concluded, when the following responsive telegram was 
received from prominent Californians in New York: 

“The Presidents of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railroads at the Junction: —To you and your associates we send 
our hearty greetings upon the great feat this day achieved, in 
the junction of your two roads, and we bid you ‘God speed in 
your best endeavors for the entire success of the Trans-Atlantic 
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highway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, for the New 
World and the Old.” 

Upon the gold spike was engraved, “The Pacific Railway, 
first ground broke Jan. 8, 1863, and completed May 10th, 1869. 
May God continue the unity of our country as this railroad 
unites the two great oceans of the world, Presented by David 
Herves, San Francisco.” On the head of the spike was inscribed 
“the last spike.” This spike was made of twenty-three twenty 
dollar gold pieces, and is worth $460. 

A half hour longer sufficed for the photographers to take 
views of the scenes from every available stand point. They will 
be much sought after. Each company had four locomotives on 
the ground, “Jupiter,” the C. P. engine, in front, George E. Bond, 
Esq., conductor; this locomotive was elegantly decked with flags 
and streamers. B. S. Mallory, Esq., conductor of the U. P. excur- 
sionists, brought up the most elegant train and largest number of 
passengers yet taken over the road. Four companies of the 21st 
U. S. infantry, Col. Cogswell, were also there. The music of their 
brass band was truly enchanting, as it echoed upon the mountain 
breezes of that beautiful day. The thermometer stood at 69 
degrees in the shade of the S. P. telegraph car. The point of 
junction is exactly 1,085 4-5 miles from Omaha, and 690 east 
of Sacramento. The succeeding moments, prior to six p.m., were 
vigorously applied to refreshment, hilarity and social pastimes. 
Dr. Durant’s palace car was the scene of mirth and good humor, 
in which the two Casements vied with each other in fun making. 
Champagne was quaffed, which even the telling future may 
never reveal. The General's first fall-back speech, on this great 
day, will undoubtedly place him among the Ciceros of modern 
date: —“the government subsidy was really done brown.” The 
separation of the U. P. and C. P. trains, as they receded on the 
declining grade to the East and West, was as expeditious as the 
occasion was auspicious. Hail to the day thus commemorated 
and immortalized by the completion of the Pacific Railroad. 
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LIST OF PERSONS PRESENT, PROMONTORY, UTAH 
MAY 10, 1869 


By Hugh F. O'Neil* 


Of the large number of persons who were present at the 
driving of the last spike for the first transcontinental railroad 
at Promontory on May 10, 1869, the names of only a compara- 
tive few are known. These consist of railroad officials and their 
guests, excursionists, employees, and spectators, The crowd has 
been variously estimated at six or eight hundred, eleven hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred, and one account gives three thousand. 
The first of ‘the estimates is probably more nearly accurate. 
The following tabulation is made from original sources, histories, 
news reports, and relations by individuals who were in the 
group. Curiously, some of the sources include names of persons 
who it is definitely known were not present. 

The principal sources of the list are: Whitney's History 
of Utah; General G. M. Dodge’s How We Built the Union 
Pacific Railway; report of a Chicago Tribune representative who 
was present; C, R. Savage’s diary; and a relation by L. O. 
Leonard, a Union Pacific historian. The “Key to Portraits” in 
Thomas Hill's painting, “The Last Spike” is not reliable, as it 
was evidently a symbolic representation, and personages were in- 
cluded by the artist who were not present at the driving, and one 
of whom (Judah) had died several years previously. Other 
sources are the Salt Lake City Deseret News of May dates in 
1869; the San Francisco Alta California of May 11, 1869; the 
Sacramento Union of May dates in 1869; and the San Francisco 
Chronicle of May 11 and 12, 1869. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC REPRESENTATIVES 


Leland Stanford, president. Ex-governor of California, 
Charles Marsh, director. 

John Corning, assistant general superintendent. 

John H. Strobridge, superintendent of construction. 


*Mr. O'Neil is an employee of the Southern Pacific Railroad in Ogden, 
Utah. During the depression he was supervisor of the Utah WPA Historical 
Records Survey. 
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ontague, chief engineer. 


Ss. S. 
G. E. Gray, consulting engineer. 
Bas: 


Ryan, Governor Stanford's private secretary. 

H, H. Minkler, track foreman. 

Alfred A. Hart, photographer. 

F. L. Vandenburgh, superintendent of telegraph. 

George Booth, engineer of engine 60, the “Jupiter.” (Amos 
Bowsher, who was at Promontory as general foreman 
of telegraph construction for Central Pacific, reported 
Bill Sippy as the engineer on the “Jupiter,” but Bow- 
sher is the only source to mention Sippy, and it could 
have been that Sippy was on some other engine at Prom- 
ontory on that day.) 

R. A. Murphy, fireman. 

Eli Dennison, conductor. (L. O. Leonard says the conductor 
was George E. Bond.) 

Howard Sigler, telegraph operator. 

Louie Jacobs, according to Bowsher, telegraph operator. 

William C. Kessell, in later years living at Milwaukie, Ore- 
gon, was a brakeman, then a fireman on the Central 
Pacific, and witnessed the ceremonies on May 10, 1869. 


GUESTS FROM NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, AND ARIZONA 


J. W. Haines (or Haynes), Nevada. 

F. A. Tritle, Nevada. Tritle is credited in most accounts 
with presenting the silver spike on behalf of Nevada 
at the ceremony. However, the Deseret News states: 
“The Hon. F, A. Frythe, of Nevada, offered a silver 
spike to Dr. Durant.” 

William Sherman, San Francisco. U. S. Commissioner of 
Inspection. 

Hon. Thomas Fitch, M. C., of Nevada. 

S. W. Sanderson, judge of California Supreme Court. 

Edgar Mills, of D. O. Mills and Company, Sacramento. 

J. F. Houghton, surveyor-general of California. 

E. H. Peacock, Sacramento. 

Dr. T. D. B. Stillman, San Francisco. 

S. T. Game, Virginia City, Nevada. 
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Mr. Phillips (and wife) of Nevada. 

A. P. K. Safford, governor of Arizona. 

L. W. Coe, president, Pacific Union Express Company. 

Mr. Gates, Nevada. 

Robert L. Harris, of the California Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 


UNION PACIFIC REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. T. C. Durant, vice-president. 

Sidney Dillon, director, 

John Duff, director. 

Major General Grenville M. Dodge, chief engineer. 

General S. B. Reed, general superintendent and engineer 
of construction. 

H. M. Hoxie, assistant general superintendent. 

D. B. Warren, superintendent Utah Division. 

Colonel Hopper, superintendent, Laramie Division, 

J. W. Davis, tie contractor. 

L. H. Eicholtz, bridge engineer. 

General Ledlie, bridge engineer. 

General J. S. Casement, and brother, Daniel T. Casement, 
track-laying contractors. 

Michael Guilford, track-laying foreman. 

James A. Evans, division engineer of construction. 

Silas Seymour, consulting engineer. 

Marshall Hurd, assistant engineer. 

Thomas B. Morris, assistant engineer. 

James Maxwell, assistant engineer. 

Dyer O, Clark, coal department. 

John N. Stewart, telegraph lineman. 

Scott Davis, construction employee. Davis in later years 
“rode shotgun" on the Deadwood Stage Line, and 
subsequently was’ for some years livestock agent for 
the Union Pacific at Denver. 

Theodore Haswell and O. H. Henry, partners in a small 
grading sub-contract. Haswell afterward lived at Mill- 
ville, Florida. 

H. W. Cossley, steward. 

A, J. Russell, official photographer, from New York. 
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Sam Bradford, engineer on engine 119. 

Benjamin S, Mallory, conductor. 

Cyrus A. Sweet, fireman (on the 119?). Sweet died at the 
age of ninety-nine years, on May 30, 1948, at East 
Douglas, Massachusetts. 

David Lemon, fireman on engine 117. 

Thomas O'Donnell, laborer, Omaha. 

R. V. Grewell, laborer, York, Nebraska. 

W. A. Strange, La Cygne, Kansas. 

J. W. Mallory, McClouth, Kansas. 


Thomas Lowery, Omaha. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM SALT LAKE CITY 


Bishop John Sharp of the L. D. S. Church. 

William Jennings, vice-president of the Utah Central Rail- 
road. 

Colonel F, H. Head, Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Colonel Feramorz Little. 

General R. T. Burton. 

Hon. Charles Durkee, governor of Utah. 

C. R. Savage, photographer. 

Joseph M. Toombs. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM OGDEN AND CACHE VALLEY 


F, D, Richards. 
Lorin Farr. 
C. W. West. 


Ezra T. Benson. 


TELEGRAPH 


W. B. Hibbard, superintendent, Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

W. N. Shilling and W. E. Fredericks, operators from the 
Ogden office. 

Amos L, Bowsher, general foreman, telegraph construction, 
Central Pacific. 

The Chicago Tribune mentions an operator by name of P. 
Kearney, but this is not elsewhere verified. In the trans- 
mission of the announcement of the driving of the last 
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spike over the telegraph wires, the instrument was 
handled by Operator Shilling. 


MILITARY 


General P. Edward Connor, commanding, district of Utah. 

The Chicago Tribune mentions General T. Thrie and a 
Colonel Drew “‘late of the U. S, Army.” Many sources 
mention a Major Milton Cogswell (Brevet rank of 
Colonel) as being present, however, an examination of 
the records of the Adjutant General’s Office (R.G. 94) 
in the National Archives discloses that Major Cogswell 
was with his regiment at the Presidio in California dur- 
ing the month of May, 1869. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


Acording to Whitney, the following news reporters were 
present: 

Frederick McCrellish, of the Alta California. 

T. O. Leary, Sacramento Bee. 

Mr. Howard, Omaha Herald. (F. E. Calvin, research man 
for DeMille in the filming of the story of the Union 
Pacific, refers to Assistant Editor Foote. Neither of 
these names can be verified. The issues of the Omaha 
Weekly Herald of May 12 and 19, 1869, make no 
mention of its representative or representatives by 
name.) 

B. W. Miller, New York City Press (Express?). 

G. F. Parson, San Francisco Times. 

A. D, Bell, San Francisco Bulletin. 

T. Clapp, Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican. 

Rev. John Todd, Boston Congregationalist and New York 
Evangelist. 

Dr. Adonis, San Francisco Herald. 

H. W. Atwell, San Francisco Chronicle. 

E. L. Sloan, Salt Lake City Deseret News. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle gives J. McKnight as the representative 
of the News. 

T. B. H. Stenhouse, Salt Lake Telegraph. 

A person by the name of Barbardi of the Cheyenne Argus. 
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Dr. H. W. Harkness of the Sacramento press. 

To this list Whitney added “and others." The Chicago 
Tribune was represented as well as Frank Leslie's illu- 
strated newspaper and the Associated Press. Possibly 
one or another of the men named performed for these 
publishers. 


GUESTS AND EXCURSIONISTS FROM THE EAST 


Governor John A. Campbell of Wyoming Territory. 

Major Bent. 

Edward Creighton of Omaha. 

Alexander Majors of the freight firm, Russell, Majors & 
Waddell, Nebraska City. 

G. C. Yates. 

J. G. Megeath. 

J. M. Ransom. 

C. T. Miller. 

Colonel Henry of Wyoming. 

Ex-Mayor George B. Senter of Cleveland. 

Henry Nottingham, president, Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore Railroad. 

Charles C. Jennings of Painesville, Ohio. 

R. Hall of the Firm, Hall & Casement. 

W. H. House of Pittsburg. 

Colonel Lightner. 

E. B. Jones and Samuel Beatty, mail agents. 

J. A. Green of Green & Hill. 

Guy Barton of the firm of Woolworth & Barton, Omaha. 

D. S. Chamberlain, afterward president of the Chamberlain 
Medical Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. P. Fogelstrom, blacksmith in the construction crew, 
later lived at Junction City, Kansas. 


WOMEN 


Sabin’s work asserts that Mrs, J. H. Strobridge and Mrs. 
Ryan were the only women “from the outside” who were 
present. This seems to be erroneous. First, he refers 
Mrs. Ryan as the wife of the Central Pacific station 
agent at Ogden. The Central Pacific had no station at 
Ogden at the time. If a Mrs. Ryan were present, she 
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was probably the wife of Governor Stanford’s private 
secretary, E, B, Ryan. With Mrs. Strobridge were her 
two adopted children, Julia, age ten and Samuel, age 
seven. L. O. Leonard records from personal conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Fred Bennitt of Joilet, Illinois, that she 
(Miss Anna Reed as a child) was present with her 
mother, Mrs. S. B. Reed, and her mother’s sister, Miss 
Minerva Earll. 

Mrs. Phillips, of Nevada, has been mentioned as among 
the visitors. Miss Wealthy Ann Reynolds (later Mrs. 
Annie Brown) of Ogden was present. Whitney states 
“a number of ladies and a few children” were among 
the spectators. The Chicago Tribune report mentions 
Mrs. E. P. North, Mrs. Clapp (probably the wife of 
the representative of the Springfield Republican), Mrs. 
O. C. Smith, Miss Kellogg, and Mrs. Stanton, the wife 
of the master track-layer, 

(Mrs?) Bernetta Alphin Atkinson in an article written for 
the Salt Lake Tribune of May 6, 1919 said that, as a 
child, she was living with her parents in Promontory. 
Mrs. Atkinson stated in the article “there were covered 
wagons filled with men, women, and children; buggies, 
ox teams, spring wagons from the ranches, and men and 
women on horseback.” 


MEN PROMINENT IN THE UNION PACIFIC AND CENTRAL PACAFIC 


ORGANIZATIONS NOT PRESENT AT PROMONTORY, 
May 10, 1869 

C. P. Huntington, vice-president, Central Pacific, was in 
Washington or New York City. 

Charles Crocker, general superintendent of construction. 

Mark Hopkins, treasurer. 

Oliver Ames, president, Union Pacific. 

Oakes Ames, director. 

C, S. Bushnell, director. 

Brigham Young was not present. Whitney says he was 
absent in southern Utah. 

None of the reporters or historians mention as among the 
visitors the following persons depicted in Thomas Hill's 
painting: 








Union of the Rails 


by David E. Miller 


Central Pacific “Jupiter,” 
Jeft, and Union Pacific 
“119” meet at Promontory, 
Utah Territory, May 10, 
1869, in the historic gold 
spike ¢ mony uniting 
transcontinental rails, 


HE PLACE was Promontory, Utah Terri- 
tory; the date, May 10, 1869. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 people had assembled. The 
hustle and bustle of the milling crowd 
suddenly stopped. The atmosphere seemed 
tense and expectant. Important and momen- 
ious events were about to take place. The 
union of rails was about to be completed. 

While the nation listened, the telegraph 
operator, W. N. Shilling, tapped out his account 
of the proceedings: “We have got done pray- 
ing, the spike is about to be presented.” The 
climaxing moment of the great railroad build- 
ing drama was about to be enacted. 

The tense and excited crowd had been 
parted just enough for pioneer photographer 
Charles R. Savage to set up his equipment in 
order to make a picture record of the event. 

Telegraph wires had been attached to the 
silver head of the spike maul and to the Golden 
Spike, in order that the actual sledge blows 
could be heard across the nation. Everything 
was ready for the actual spike-driving cere- 
mony 

Gov. Leland Stanford of California, presi- 
dent of Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
stepped forward, picked up the specially con- 
structed spike maul and took a mighty swing. 
But he missed the Golden Spike which stood 
upright in the top of a hole that had been 
bored in the tie of highly polished California 
Jaurel. 

Whether Stanford missed on purpose or got 
tangled up in the dangling telegraph wires is 

\ not known. But he didn’t risk a second try. 
| Thomas C. Durant, vice president of the Union 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of articles on 
| pioneers, places and events prepared under the direc- 
| tion of the onal Society s of Utah’ Pioneers, 
jin the group's “Know Your Utah” campaign. 

— eA etal i Craiiaabeteed Shue ut ae 
| Pacific Railway Company, then grasped the 
| mallet and took a mighty swing at the spike. 

But he also missed—quite obviously on pur- 
pose. The maul was then handed to one digni- 
tary after another and the $400 spike was fi- 
nally driven home. Actually, a light tap was 
all that was necessary since the hole had 

already been drilled to receive the soft metal. 


a ates; operator Shilling, flashed ithe 
following message over the wires to thou- 
sands of éager listeners: “The last rail is laid! 
The last spike is driven! The Pacific railroad 
is completed! The point of junction is’ 1,086 
miles west of the Missouri River and 690 east 
of Sacramento.” 

To complete the union of the rails, two rail- 
road locomotives (Central Pacific’s “Jupiter” 
and Union Pacific’s 119”) gingerly nosed their 


coweatchers toward each other over the new 
section of track. 

As the engines’ met, eager hands stretched 
forth from each; bottles of champagne were 
broken and “the ‘bubbling wine flowed down 
over the Golden“Sike:” 
took turns running their trains over the newly 
laid tracks. The ceremony was completed. 

Thus was ended one of the greatest epics 
in the history of the West—the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad. 

National legislation that authorized and 
subsidized the transcontinental railroad had 
provided for two companies to build the road. 
The Central Pacific was to begin at Sacramento 
and the Union Pacific at Omaha. The two 
were to build until they met. But there was 
nothing in the law that said they had to meet! 


Engine crews then 


INCE attractive subsidies were allowed, in- 
cluding rather extensive land grants, a 
real race developed between the two rival out- 
fits to see who could build the most miles of 
road. As the work progressed and both con- 
struction crews pushed into Utah Territory, 


TAIS TRAIN 


Golden Hotel 


PROMON: TORY, Ue, 


FIRST- CLASS MEALS, 50 CENTS. 
THE GOLDEN SPIKE 


pom aon whe! first Trane: continental 
‘oad was driven at this point May 
10,1869. Don’t fail to treat yourself 
toa first class meal at this celebrated 


point. 
T. G. BROWN, Prop. 


Until 1904, trains made regular dinner 


stops at Promontory, as handbill shows. 


essmen became aware of what seemed 
the intention of both companies not to 
t all, but to by-pass each other and 

rallel tracks clear across the conti- 


esult, Congress took immediate 
amended the railroad laws in such 
a way that the two railroad companies were 
required to meet on May 10, 1869, at Promon- 
tory, Utah Territory. ve : 
However, rival crews had already | assed 
each other in preparing the roadbed. The Cen- 
iral Pacific had graded and prepared its right- 
ol-way through Ogden and up into Weber Can- 
yon; Union Pacific crews had done preliminary 
work on its roadbed clear through Utah and 
out toward We vada. But no rails et 
actually been laid on the parallel roadb 


N EITHER side of Promo tory, sige th 
on actually took place, the two riv: 
el roadbeds can still be seen. Mai 

pi k handle was broken as ; the Chine 
Central Pacific and the Irish of U. P. 0 

ally found themselves working» in 4 
quarters. 

The old railroad crossed Bear River 
Conmane and struck northwestward toward Pre 

ry range. For the first- 20 miles th 
was flat and the construction ver, 
t the pass over the Promontory Moun 
oved very difficult. ie 

Although not high, as mountain passes go, 
it was a steep incline for a railroad, necessi- 
tating a climb of- 90 feet to the mile and 
enough curves to turn a train around a dozen 
times 

Long before 1900 this section became the 
chief bottleneck on the whole transcontinental 
line, and railroad engineers began planning 
the Lucin Cutoff which would avoid the steep 
curves at Promontory. 

With the completion of the new cutoff that 
took trains across the north arms of Great 
Salt Lake—from Ogden to Lucin—the old line 
gradually fell into disuse. In 1942 the rails 
were lifted and thrown into the scrap metal 
drive. 


HE SITE of the Golden Spike driving at 
Promontory is one of the most important 
historic places in the West. The completion 
of the railroad there in 1869 was an important 
event in the development of our country. 

In keeping with the spirit of that memor- 
able event, the spike-driving ceremony is ‘re- 
enacted there every May 10. A crowd of from 
1,000 to 3,000 persons is usually on ‘hand (de- 
pending on the weather) to help belive this 
significant incident. 

The place is easily reached over Highway 
83 which is payed most of the way from 
Corinne to the monument that marks the spot 
where the Golden Spike was driven 85 Moors 
Bee ‘ 








This was May 10, 1869, Promontory Station, | Spike Rites marked first transcontinental 
a golden year for the nation. The Golden |, railroad. Ceremony Thursday will relive event. 


87th Anniversary of Gold Spike 
Promontory Turns Back Pages Today 





By Bernice G. Anderson gram. Music will be furnished | wagons from Northern Utah 
Tribune Correspondent by Bear River High School |settlements, as many whole 
PROMONTORY STATION —| band. fellas eae sight of a train | 
The attention of the world was| Address of welcome will be by for the first time. | 
focused here 87 years ago as|,, ’ Wei resi Construction trains brought 
: th E. Weight, president of | . 

1,500 persons gathered to Laer Spik oo : the Irish and Chinese workers 
ness the now famous “Driving|the Golden Spike Assn. | who had toiled six and a half 


0 ike” climaxing| The original ceremony had} © ; 
Union Pacific and the Central,| Washed out the U. P. tracks in| In resplendant uniforms were | 
now Southern Pacific, railroads, | Weber Canyon and their official \the Tenth LDS Ward band of 
Thursday this area again will |Party was delayed two days. |Salt Lake City, and the Twenty- li 
be a’tenter of attention. Cere-| -Central Pacific officials, ar-|first Infantry Band from: Fort, 
|riving at Promontory on May 7, |then Camp, Douglas. 


monies at 11:15 a.m. will com-| soda ; | 
memorate the 87th anniversary |SPent a sodden two days waiting} Solemn, expressionless In- 


of the driving of the spike. for the event. dians were on hand to see the 
, : | May 10 dawned cold and/|«t;9n Horse.” The crowd was 
A SQUADRON of jet planes | clear. The crowd came early, On| made complete by dignitaries 
from Hill Air Foree Ras -yill|foot, riding horses, and SOITY |nouring out of special trains, 
ro-|grading nags, in buggies, and| ornate with brass and decked |: 
p with flags. |e 
| The actual driving of the 
|Golden Spike is history that 
;everyone knows, but the heart- 
| breaking struggle of Theodore |; 
jJudah, who pushed the Big Four | 
jof California into the railroad |: 
|building business and induced 
|Congress to pass the Railroad |: 
|Act of 1862, is not 
| known. 


PROMONTORY, a tent town |: 


jin 1869, had her day, and she |: 
lived it to the fullest. As the |) 
sun set behind the western hills 

jand the trains of dignitaries 

pulled out, she held a grand |: 
torch light procession, a ban-| 
quet and a dance, 

Today, a few houses remain at 
the site, most of them unoceu 
pied, but the quiet is broken by | 
the many visitors, the hum of | 
tractors on the surrounding dry | 
farms and the shattering roar o: 

. jet planes from Hill Air Force 
Mercaldo Archives net |Base as they streak over the 
jareas on training flights. 





dae 
to Promontory Point, 1568. 

















| a transcontinental line meant to] 


Rail C 


Half Century 
Rites Told 
By Witness 


By DAVID L. JOSLYN 

On Jan, 8, 1913—just 50 years 
ter the first earth was turned 
construct the Central Pacific 
ailroad of California—a group of 
tired Southern Pacific employes 
thered at high noon at the exact 
bot at Front and K Street in Sac- 
mento, And as the sun shined 
right in 1863, so it shined brightly 
ind smiled upon the 50th anni- 
ersary of the inauguration of the 
franscontinental railroad. 
} With rites appropriate 
loccasion, and in the presence of 
dignitaries of the state, county, 
jci ity and of the railroad, a bronze 
by Eva 


to the 


plaqiie was unveiled 


) | Lowry. Miss Lowry had won this 


honor by writing the best essay on 
the subject, “What the building of 


Sacramento and to California.” 
DIVINE BLESSING 


Among those gathered that day 
to witness the unveiling and to 
participate in the ceremony, were 
a scattering of men who had been 
present 50 years before, when Gov.| 
Leland Stanford shoveled the first| 
earth from a wagon at the same 
spot, There were also present that 
day, as on the former occasion,| 
men high in the state government, 
who. addressed the assembled 
crowd, and Rev, A. B. Patten, 
pastor of the Congregational 
Chur ch, invoked the Divine Bless- 

as had Rev. J. A. Benton,| 


‘or of the same church of the 


| first occasion. 

John T. Skelton, whose father 
\had been present on the first occa- 
|sion, and who worked for the Cen- 
\tral Pacific for years, was grand 
marshall; R. A, Donaldson, who 
represented the Southern Pacific, 


was master of ceremonies; W. H.| 


rocker was chairman, and the 

rincipal address was delivered 
David Starr Jordon, president 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

\ GENERAL SPEAKS 

Gen, N, P, Chipman, a personal 
sociate of Abraham Lincoln, also! 
\ke, recalling what “President 
\coln said when approached by; 


amento ee 
The  Sachy, D Dec. 31, 19 


| Stirs Memories 


entennia 


THE CENTENNIAL anniversary of Central Pacific Railroad will celebration was held in Sacramento, and retired employes installed 

be celebrated here Jan. 8. Fifty years ago a golden anniversary a plaque at Front and K Streets—(Picture from the railroad 
[ collection of David L, Josyln, 2164 Castro Way.) 
| 
representatives in Congress urging 
that the Government of the United 
States should build the railroad: 
‘The national government has its 
hands full in carrying on the war. 
\Private enterprise must build the 
Pacifie Railroad, and all the goy-| 
ernment can do is to aid, even| 
admitting its construction is a 
|political as well as a miltary neces- 
sity.’ ” 

Several others addressed the 
assemblage, the band played “Wait 
for the Wagon and We'll All Take 
a Ride.” The meeting broke up to 
\end the ceremonies at the Tuesday 
Clubhouse with a banquet. 

BANQUET FOLLOWED 

The writer of these notes was 
|present at the ceremonies at Front 
and K Street, but was not invited 
\to the banquet, That was by invita- 
tion only. 
| Present at the banquet were 
jsome of the oldtimers who had 


Rocket Blast 
Kills Youth 


LOS ANGELES (?-A homemade 
rocket—a 2-foot length of 12-inch 
galvanized pipe stuffed with match 
heads—killed one 14-year-old boy} 
and critically injured another,} 
authorities reported. 

The device exploded as the boys} 
worked on it at a table in the} 
living room of Mark Hopkins’ home 
at Rolling Hills Estates, a fashion-} 
able suburb on the Palos Verdes} 
peninsula, Mark’s left hand was 
mangled and his left side punc+ 
tured deep, His friend, Mike Re-+ 
gan, was killed. 

Neighbors said both boys had 
hoped to become space scientists.f 

Deputy Sheriff George Clark said| 
they had rammed heads from six) 
boxes of kitchen matches into the} 

| pipe. 
the survey was made over the|Pacific told of the hardships, and)to byild was the one across Rice's) The blast shattered windows, 
mountains, and they told of dif-|how in the rush to beat the Union/RaVine, now known as _Long’started a fire and drove pipe frag- 
ferent surveys, changing the line|Pacific, when ravines were crossed/Ravine. Five hundred feet of) ments deep into the walls, ceiling, 
from the original as laid out by in the building of the road, no time|trestling in spans of 16 feet, and/and floor. 
T. D. Judah the first chief engineer) was lost in filling in the ravines,/height of 60 feet, three spans of j 
of the C.P. RR. of Calif. but instead huge trestles were Howe truss, two of 150 feet, each, feet, This trestle was originally 

Some of the other oldtimers who|built across and one 120 feet long, cross the,intended to be- covered over, but! 
had worked in building the Central) The largest and hardest trestle\main ravine at a height of 115 this was never done. i 


Construction Timetable 


Broke ground at Sacramento .......0s0sssceeeeeees Jan. 8, 1863 
First rail laid . 4 . Oct, 27, 1863 
First locomotive placed on Ps " , 1863 
Road opened for business as follows: 
Sacramento to Junction (Roseville now).... 18 miles .. 
LO NOWCASEGH. > ted enews avast aederrnategase 31.” ~~ Jan, 
Auburn . May 
Clipper Gap .. Jun, 
Collar Sheek Sep, 
Secret Town May 
Jul. 
Nov. 
Jul. 
Jan. 
May 
Jul, 


- Nov. 17, 


1863 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 

1866 
1856 
1867 
1863 
1868 
1868 


1869 


36 


42 


CiSCO .. 102+ 
Summit ... 
State Line 
Reno . 
Wadsworth . 
Monument .. 
Promontory 
Ceremony of d 
10, 1869, The sever storms and heavy fall of syew, 
work during the fall and spring of 1865-66 


+. -329 
. 15 Apr. 
739 May 1869 
ng the last spike at Promontory, Utah, May 
held up the 


|worked with the acting chief engi- 
neer of the Central Pacific when 
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‘Judah, Genius of Central Pacific, 
Didn't Live to See Dream Come True 


Historian 


Tells Of 
Rail Birth 


By KIRT MacBRIDE 


Staff Writer, The Union 


A fascinating story of the con- 
struction of Central Pacific Rail- 
the it 
|planned by a young engineer and 
druggist drugstore at 
Dutch Flat to its completion nine 
years later at Promontory Point, 
|Utah—was unfolded at Sacramento 
Rotary Club Thursday noon by 
Mead Kibbey, president of a lum- 
ber company and railroad his- 
torian 

The 
Theodore Judah, 


lroad—from time was 


a in a 


engineer was 32-year-old 
already famed in 
California for building the Sacra 
mento Valley Railroad between 
Sacramento and Folsom in 1854. 
The druggist was Daniel W. (Doc) 
Strong, who owned the Dutch Flat 
pharmacy but on the side ex- 
plored the rugged Sierra between 
the little community and Donner 
Summit 
BONDS PROVIDED 

On July 1, 1862 the Pacific Rail- 
road Act was signed by Lincoln, 
providing 30-year bonds to the 
railroad builders at the rate of 
$16,000 for each mile in the Cali- 
fornia Valley and around Omaha, 
$48,000 per mile in the mountains 
and $32,000 per mile in between 
the Sierra and the Rockies 
Later that July 
gesture without precedent in the} 
history of Congress. A testimonial 
to Judah praising him for his as 
sistance in passing the Pacific 
Railroad Act was signed by 44 
representatives, 17 senators and] 
the secretary of state 

Judah returned to Sacramento 
but he fell out with Huntington 
Stanford and Hopkins and left Sac- 
ramento in 1863 for New York 
with the intention of raising| 
money to buy them out. While 
crossing Panama he contracted 
yellow fever and died Nov. 2, 1863 
York at 37. 

FIRST WORK 

The first rails of the Central 
Pacific were spiked down at 
Front and K Streets in Sacramen- 
to on Oct. 26, 1862, and by Nov. 
9 the Governor Stanford, the line’s 
first locomotive assembled| 
in the open beside a small ma 
chine shop on I Street between 
Front and Second 


same came a 


in New 


was 


— 


CENTRAL PACIFIC’ 


from 1900 to 1910; Glenn 


On Nov. 10 the locomotive made 


a smooth trip to the end of the! § 


track at 21st Street and a cele- 


bration marking the beginning of| § 


the line across the Sierra was 


held. One of the toasts offered, ($48,000 a mile federal Una) in, c 
_across Utah were the most skill- 


Kibbey said, was this to the loco- 
motive 

“May her boiler never, 
glass of Father Gallagher, 
empty.” 

Kibbey said he did not know 
how Father Gallagher fared but 
the locomotive still sits in a mu- 
seum at Stanford University 

The Fotary speaker then told of 
how more money was wangled for 
construction of the road in Cali- 
fornia: 

“With $32,000 per mile riding on 
your answer, could you really say 
|where the Sierra begins? Congress 
\left the decision up to President 
Lincoln 
his agile mind to 
and remembered that a noted 
geologist had said that the base 
of the Rocky Mountains was at 
the Mississippi River, although the 
‘rise its imperceptible for 600 miles 
{ ARCADE CREEK 

“Stanford sought the opinion of 
(Professor Josiah Whitney, the 
,State geologist, and two other ge- 
ologists. Directors of the Central 
Pacific were happily amazed when 
this learned group advised Presi- 
dent Lincoln that Arcade Creek's 
eastern bank was really the base 
of the Sierra 


like the 


become 


Leland Stanford applied |f 
the question} 


’S famous gold spike was brought into Sacramento Thu 


the State Capitol. Left to right are Eber Lewis Kelley, 78, a member of the French Foreign Legion 
Anderson, 


lieutenant governor; and driver 


“Lincoln in April, 1863 obliging- 
ly signed a document. officially 
naming Arcade Creek (7.81 miles 
from Sacramento) as the base." 

This qualified the railroad for 


stead of $16,000 a mile starting at 
Arcade Creek 

“Perhaps the fine hand of Le 
land Stanford may be seen in the 
fact that. the nation’s highest 
mountain shortly thereafter was 
named after the ‘pliable’ Profes- 
sor Whitney,” Kibbey said. 

10,000 CHINESE. 

As many as 10,000 Chinese were 
used to cut the Central Pacific 
through the Sierra between Au- 
urn and the Donner Summit. At 
one time their progress was only 
12 inches a day against the solid 
rock they faced. 

The xoad’s construction chief,| 
John Strobridge, was a tall, one-| 
eyed “‘tyrant” who. put the fear] 
of God into the Chinese. Hig fore-| 


track in 100 days in France 


It was Strong, Kibbey related, 
who found the route through the 
mountains gradual enough to build 
a railroad. He “sold” it Ju 
dah, who madgga careful instru- 
ment survey t@®the Nevada line 
and returned, toggatramento elat 
ed with mans and figures proving 
Strong’s estimates correct. 

GOES TO WASHINGTON 

But financing looked hopeless un- 
til Collis P. Huntington heard Ju- 
dah talk in the St. George Hotel 
in Sacramento's West End, then 
the center of the business area 
On June 28, 1861 the Central Pa- 
cifie was organized with Leland 
\Stanford, 38, as president; Collis 
|Huntington, 41, vice president; 
Mark Hopkins, 49, secretary-treas- 
jurer and Judah, then 36, as chief 
enginger. Later Charles Crocker 
came int6 ithe Big Four 

In October 1861 Judah was sent 
to Washington, D.C. to lobby fed- 
eral support and funds for the 
fledgling and hazardous enterprise 
But unlike many lobbyists of to- 
day, he was given red carpet 
treatment. He was named secre- 
tary of the Pacific Railroad Com- 
mittee and extended floor privi- 
leges in both the Senate and 
House—and further given the old 
vice president’s room as an office 


to 


lay and 1 decolital at’ 


Ad Fellingham of Livermore, 


Chinese they would speed up im 
mediately. 

On April 28, 1869 Sstrobridge’s | 
Central Pacifia erew and a rival 
Union Pacifie crew working west 
jful track-laying outfits ever as 
sembled in the world wp to that 
time, Kibbey said, 

19 MILES A DAY 

On that day, with eight hued 
\Irishmen lifting the rails and 
\two-mile long entourage of othe 
lworkers trailing, the C.P. crey 
laid 10 miles of track, = feat prob. 
lably never equalled since. For in 
stance, Kibbey said, in 1917, un 
der pressure of World War I, US. 
Army Engineers took pride in lay 
ing approximately 130 miles 


of 


less than two miles ~ 





|men, noting workers slowing down, | 
|would put a hand over one eye,| 
mimic his walk and so scare the! 


in the Capitol 

Then too, other forces were at 
work for Judah Kibbey said there 
was a fear that England would 
attack California and Southern 
California might secede to either| 
England or return to Mexico, as 
secessionist spirit ran high south 
of the Tehachapis. So President 
Abraham Lincoln and his govern- 
ment gave Judah every help pos- 
N| sible, 
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Staff Photo by Don Minnick 


Rolling Over Blast Area 
A freight train rolls north through the blast area 


in Roseville rail yards. Light area in center of 
photo shows where repairs have been made to 


blasted tracks. Wreckage from the April 28 


explosions is at the right, while what was once 
the town of Antelope is at left. [7 
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By Charles Howe 


The Defense De part- 
ment has suddenly sus- 
pended all domestic ship- 
ments of bombs of the 
type that almost leveled 
Roseville last April 28, it 
was announced yesterday. 

The sudden action was re- 
vealed midway through a 
special investigation being 
held at Martinez into why 
Western munition trains 
have been blowing up or 
catching fire with alarming 
frequency 

The investigation, the first 
of several days of public 
hearings held at the Contra 
Costa County Administration 
Building, was ordered by 
Congressman Jerome Wal- 
die (Dem-Antioch), who said 
he was “deeply concerned 
about the extent of danger” 
to nearby residents 

The Concord Naval Wea- 
pons Station, which lies 
within Waldie’s district, has 
for a number of years been 
the only shipping point to 
Southeast Asia for bombs 
packed with tritonal, a 
substance believed responsi= 
ble for three major ammuni 
tion train explosions within 


WILLIAM JAEKLE 
SP Spokesman 


the past four years 

News that the Defense De- 
partment, which oversees 
the manufacture and ware 
housing of the questione 
and 500-pound bombs, has 
become edgy about its own 
product was given by Wil- 
liam M. Jaekle, vice presi- 
dent of engineering and re- 
search for Southern Pacifi 


Jaekle had earlier testi- 


LE 


fied his railroad had evid 
ence that the goveriiment’s 
techniques of supervising 
the manufacturing and han- 
dling of the bombs before 
turning them over to the SP 
were questionable enough to 
cause the railroad to threa 
ten earlier this month to 
stop hauling them. 

Jaekle, who had left the 
room after initially testify 
ing, returned to tell Waldie 
and an audience of some 50 
persons that his office had 
just informed him the Pen 
tagon ‘‘was not satisfied at 
this time with its own safety 
reports” and intended to 
suspend shipment of: the 
bombs for ‘‘one week or 
longer.” 


SHIPMENTS 


It was not immediately 
learned just how many mu 
nitions shipments from 

y dumps in Nevada or 

Oklahoma, where the bombs 
are stored prior to shipment, 
will be curtailed. Reported 
ly, hundreds of the bombs 
are hauled by boxcar into 
Concord each week, des- 
tined to be dropped on Cam 
bodia 

Just why the Defense De 
partment authorities in 
Washington abruptly told 
the SP_ they } suddenly 
changed. thei wiids"ar"” 
the safety of the bombs was 
equally unclear. 

Earlier, Jaekle told Wal- 
die the SP was satisfiedithe 
Roseville and Benson, Ariz 
explosions of May 24, when 
12 boxcars gontaining 500 
pound bombS exploded, were 
not the railroad’s fault 

Based upon the report of 
an SP civilian explosives ex- 
pert who recently examined 

he questionable bombs, the 

railroad threatened the mili- 

tary with an embargo unless 

it changed a number of 


nrartices 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC 
AILROAD CENTENNIAL 


Sacramento, California 
January 8, 1963 


Program under the general direction of the 
Sacramento County Historical Society 


Sacramento Citizens Committee —| 


+ Henry Teichert, Chairman 


Robert G. West 
Philip C. Wilkins 
Les E. Wood 
Justus E. Wyman 
1 Dr. Henry W. Yee 
JW. Read Fong Sun Yue 
on S. Reichard, Jr. Hon. Edwin L. Z'Berg 


d F. Dolder 
David F. Dozier 


Program 


4 1:00 AM — CENTENNIAL CEREMONY 
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n\n na MARK NO&e! 


Plaque honoring 50th Anniversary of Inauguration of Plaque honoring 100th Anniversary of Inauguration of 


Construction of the Central Pacific Railroad Construction of the Central Pacific Railroad 


Front and K Streets 


Master of Ceremonies, Thomas J. Hammer, Jr., President, 


Sacramento County Historical Society 
Pledge of Allegiance: Mrs. Francis A. Nagle, Sr., Regent, 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution 
Invocation: The Reverend C. Paul Santa, Pioneer Congregatig 
Sacramento 
Introductions 
Reenactment of 1863 Scene: Eaglet Theater, Sacramento 
Dedications: Conducted by Charles A. DeTurk, Director, 
California Department of Parks and Recreation 
Ground Breaking Ceremony 
Rededication of 1913 Plaque honoring 50th Anniversary ¢ 
tion of Construction of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Dedication of California Historical Landmarks Plaque No. 
ing 100th Anniversary of Inauguration of Construction of 
Pacific Railroad 
Participants: Hon. Edmund G. Brown, Governor of Calif 
Russell, President, Southern Pacific Company; Hen) 
Chairman, Sacramento Citizens Committee; Hon, 
Houghteling, Chairman, California State Park Comm} 
Hugh M. Burns, Pres. Pro. Tem., California State S€ 
Carlos Bee, Speaker Pro. Tem., California State Ass@ 
James B. McKinney, Mayor, City of Sacramento; Hé 
Malaki, Chairman, Sacramento County Board of § 
Sacramento Senior High School Band, Aubrey Penmd 


LAP UIE VINO Cue” ale STA cereal 2: :30 PM — CENTENNIAL LUNCHEON 


Empire Room, Senator Hotel 


Pledge of Allegiance: Mrs. Elmer Roelling, Grand President, 
Native Daughters of the Golden West 


Introductions: Thomas J. Hammer, Jr., President, 
Sacramento County Historical Society 


Introduction of the Governor: Henry Teichert, Chairman, Sacrd + pel 
zens Committee, Central Pacific Railroad Centennial i 


Address: Hon. Edmund G. Brown, Governor of California 
Remarks: D. J. Russell, President, Southern Pacific Company 
Benediction 
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Monumental Sacramento 


It has been some years now that 
history-minded Sacramento residents 
have been battling state plans for a| 
freeway through the city’s historic but 
ramshackled West End. So far they’ve 
managed to halt the proposed freeway 
work on grounds that it would level at 
least 15 landmarks. Today’s photo is a 
tribute to those in Sacramento. who see} 
such landmarks as a treasure for future } 
generations to enjoy. Most of every- 
thing that can be seen in The Knave 
photograph today is now gone. The 
little locomotive “Success” was the 
pride of the Central Pacific Railroad in 
1869 and wasn’t scrapped until 1909 
after 40 years of service. The wooden 
plank platform alongside the engine 
was a part of the docks for railroad and | 
river steamers, and it once served stage | 
coaches as well. Here the stages pulled 
in and out of Sacramento for the north- 


ern mines, or the Mother Lode country. | 


Here rail, steamers and stages met. 


The only structure we’re able to tag as | 
still standing (one of the historic land- } 


marks the proposed freeway would 


destroy) is the ancient and skinny Leg- | 


gett-Stewart-Booth Building with its 


wrought iron third-floor balcony. The | 


building reaches skyward directly be- 


hind the locomotive. The tiny engine | 


“Success” failed to go down in mstory ; 
as a performer of mighty deeds, al- 


though its 40 years of Service indicates 
it was a faithful steam locomotive. All | 
those years were spent in clicking off | 
the rail miles between Sacramento and | 
Marysville. via the Junction near Lin- | 
coln and Rocklin. The engine was built 
in 1869 by the Roger Locomotive Works 
at Paterson, N.J.—an engine mightier 
in its 67,607-pound weight than the 
Central Pacific’s historic “C. P, Hunt- 
ingten” and the “Leland Stanford.” No 
one has recorded how the “Success” 
got its name. Perhaps it had something 
to do with the fact that a ship named 
“Success” brought the smaller “C. Pp, | 
Huntington” to California earlier from 
manufacturers back east. Railroad his- | 
torians tell us that there were 163 loco- | 
motives on the Central Pacific roster 
by the end of 1869, and all had names. 
Coming here just ahead and behind the 
“Success” were the “Sunbeam,” the 
“Charmer,” “Young America,” and the 
“Excelsior.” The “Success,” we’re told, 
eventually became’ Central Pacifie’s | 
Engine 156, then in 1891 it was Engine | 
1223, and in 1901 it became Southern 
Pacific’s Engine No. 1494. 


Landmarks Everywhere 
Other landmarks of the neighbor- 
hood now threatened by freeway plans | 
are the Big Four headquarters. just | 
around the corner at 220-226 K St. The 


building can’t be seen in the picture, }' Re 


but this was the location of the Stan- \ 
ford, Huntington and Hopkins proper- 
ties and headquarters of the men who 
built and operated the Central Pacific 
Railroad. Site of the Eagle Theater was 
at 921 Front St., hidden by the locomo- 
tive. At the southeast corner of Front 
and K Streets can be seen the Railroad 
Hotel. The corner was long a hotel site, 
but the hotel didn’t always have that 
name. Highlight of its history was when 
it was the What Cheer House. Front 
and K Streets in Sacramento was an 
active corner. Businesses of all kinds 
flourished there according to old Sacra- 
mento directories. There were saloons, 
restaurants, coffee stands, cigar stands 
and shops of various kinds through the 
years. On the corner originally was a 
three-story frame building known as 
the Jackson Hotel. It burned in the 
holocaust of November, 1852. In 1853 
a new three-story brick building was 
erected, stretching 85 feet along Front 
St, and 70 feet on K St. From 1854 
through 1855 this was the Sackett’s 
Hotel. Then in 1856 it was the John 
Gardner House with lodgings on the 
third floor. On the second floor were 
the offices of the state treasurer, the 
state controller, U.S. Customs, and the 
county court rooms. On the street level 
were stores, and the Merchant’s Ex- 
change. After that it took on the name 
of the What Cheer House. This was a 
name bestowed on several early Cali- 
fornia hostelries from the strictly tem- 
perance What’ Cheer House in San 
Francisco. Sacramento’s What Cheer 
was operated from 1857 to 1864 by 
S. M. and C. M. Bailey, a pair of cour- 
teous brothers. Its commodious rooms , 
appealed alike to families and young 
bridal couples. The steamboat landing } 
was opposite and the inn was equally | 
accessible to stage coaches that left 
hourly for the gold regions. From 1860 
to 1864 John Peasley was the pro- 
prietor. Tradition persisted as the hotel 
opened in 1869 as the Railroad House, 
and then in 1872 as the Grand Hotel. 
Mrs. Jane Drake, widow of hotel pro- 
prietor Jasper Drake, last operated the 
property. She rented furnished rooms 
upstairs until 1898. After 1898 the 
building became a wholesale grocery 
warehouse until destroyed by fire on 
Feb. 10, 1931. Today a van and storage 
firm has a modern building on the site. | 


Jerome Alfred Hart 


Of the half-dozen or more~ books 
written by Jerome A. Hart, the one| 
titled “In Our Second Century,” in- | 
terests.Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt the most, | 
“Hart used the summer of 1876 as a | 
dateline from a national standpoint, 
and approximately the same period in 
referring to the history of San Fran- 
cisco,” Dr. Hunt explains. “Looking at 





7ENTH AND BROADWAY STATION SERVED 1ST EASTBAY STEAM LOCAL 
The corner gas light spread its gleam in 1866 as Oakland’s first 


Eastbay to Observe 
Transit Centennial | 


| 
| One hundred years ago today, , called that the inat uration was | which helped make the Ea y 
| one of the most important events| ignored in San Francisco. In-| the foremost transportation cen- 
|in Bay Area history received lit-| stead, all eyes were focused on|ter in Northern California will} 
| tle attention. | the transcontinental train and al be guests of honor at the lunch- 
But this month the Eastbay | fight over location of its ter-| eon. 
| expects to do much better by minal. | And AC 
the anniversary of the big event} The Centennial will be far|new edition of its historical book- 
— the first transportation serv-|from ignored — thanks to the | let telling the story of Bay Area 
ice across th | efforts ‘of Bay Area transit his-| passenger travel 
| | 5 | The first commute was oper- 
| It was on Sept. 3 63, that} torical c nizatio! AC Transit | ted by the San Franci 
|the locomoti “Liberty” | and the Oakland Chamber of|Qakland Railway 
ved down Oaklz ‘ Commerce \ transferred traveler ) 
\ to at Gibbons Point, now 


ransit will ea 


jent ft ad engers A month-long exhibit of trans- 
aboard the ferry Contra Costa portation materials has be known as the Oakland Mole. 
That was the beginning of the | planned for public view in | The Seventh and Broadway 
| transbay commute:and ina gura-| land central b district. | station was the hub for. most of 
| tion of the first steal a rv- | . mund G wn is| Oakland's street‘transit service 
lice — the birth o fi duled to addr a civic|— from ho cars to trolleys— 
tem that was to 1 develop-| transportation luncheon on Sept. | until the K Route entered th 
| ment of the entire Bay region. | 30 in Jack London Hall |field in 1903 with electric tra 
Pioneer residents re-| Veterans of all organizations | and faster runs to San Franc 


THE OAKLAND WHARF IN THE 1870s WAS TRAIN-FERRY TERMINAL 
Still under construction, it was equipped enough to serve passengers 
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EARLY RAILROAD. DAYS RECALLED 


These old-time photos from the Southern Pacific company recall 
the building of the Central Pacific railroad in 1868 and 1869, and the 
early days of Reno, 

Upper left—A Ohinese camp and construction train in Nevada. 
The Chinese workers lived in the tents, while construction bosses 
and engineers lived in the outfit cars that followed the work trains. 

Upper center—Stretching across the Nevada desert, the Central 
Pacific line was pushed eastward to meet the Union Pacific lines 
building from the east. 

Upper right—Even in the early days, Truckee was a busy spot 
on the raliroad map. Locomotives In those days burned wood, with 
screens across the top of the bonnet smokestack to keep sparks and 
wood cinders from setting fire to the countryside, 

Lower left—Joining of the rails at Promontory, Utah, on May 
10, 1869 marked completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 
The men shaking hands are S. S. Montague (left) chief engineer of 
the Central Pacific, and General G. M. Dodge, chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific. Central Pacifie’s locomotive (left) was a wood 
burner, its bonnet-type stack in marked contrast to the slim stack 
of the Union Pacific coal burner. 

Lower center—The station hotel at Reno as it appeared not long 
after trains first operated to this city. Trains carried no diners in 


those days and stops were made at certain stations for meals, The | 


eating house concession was a valuable one. The Reno concession 


was obtained by a Mr. Chamberlin who erected this building near the } 


present site of the Southern Pacific station, The building burned 
in May, 1886. 

Lower right—Scene on Virginia street during the early 10's, 
looking from the Virginia street bridge north to the Central Pacific 
tracks. At that time, there was no crossing on Virginia street. 
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BUILDING OF RAI R , ee Reno Was One Year Old 
BOMMEMORATED Tobey | | When Road Was Finished 


75 Years Age Ie. Pike at Promontory Recut eee | 
75 Years Ago Is Recalled at Ceremony g 
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OGDEN, Utah, May 10. w— 
Three cities—two at the extremi- 
ties and the other near'the center 

' of the railroad link that gave 
| America its first transcontinental 
band of steel—commemorated to- 


day the completion of that under- | 


taking. 

In Omaha, Nebr.; in San Fran- 
cisco, and in Ogden, the United 
States postoffice placed on sale 
postage stamps depicting the driv- 
ing of the golden spike at Prom- 
entory, Utah, May 10, 1869. 

Railroad and state officials 
gathered here for the principal 
observance, marked by the reading 
of Utah’s Gov. Herbert B. Maw of 
a message from President Roose- 
velt. ° 

Invited to be present were all 
the survivors of the huge celebra- 
tion ‘seventy-five years ago that 
accompanied driving of the spike 


at the tiny desert town fifty miles } 


northwest of here. Six are known 
to be living but not all were ex- 
pected to attend. 

Promontory, meeting place of 
the Union Pacific railroad, which 


built west from Omaha, and the] 


Central Pacific, extending its lines 

eastward from California, no 

longer is a railroad junction. 
Trains of the Southern Pacific, 


Successor to the Central Pacific, | 
now run directly west of Ogden, || 


Serossing shallow Great Salt Lake 


on a thirty-five-mile long trestle | 


and causew Rails of the circui- 


tous route around the northern | 


end of the lake were taken up two 
years ago and used in sidings for 
War-vital industries. 


Thomas England, a farmer at |} 
nearby Plain City, was an eight- |! 


year-old boy when the golden spike 
was driven: He remembers the 
celebration, but more vivid is the 


recollection of benefit farmers of | 


the region derived from the rail- 
road construction. 

“Up until the time the railroad- 
crews appeared,” he recalled, “the 
only means of fastening timbers 


together was with oak and maple 
wedges, But when the track crews 
}appeared and started to erect a 
|water tower, careless carpenters 
|dropped spikes.” 
| England said he and a group of 
friends gathered the nails and took | 
them: home, where they were used! 
jin building around the farm. | 
“Joseph M. Toombs of Ogden, now | 
eighty-seven, was a twelve-year- 
‘old boy at the time of the celebra- } 
tion. He recalled riding a freight | 
j train from Ogden to Promontory | 
|| to watch Goy. Leland Stanford of 
| California strike the first blow at 
the golden spike. 

Toombs had come across the 
! plains by ox team a year earlier. 

Qther known survivors of the 
celebration \include Mrs. Ella} 
Brown of Phoenix, Ariz. 








““Reno already was established ds F 
a town for a year when the Cen- } 
tral Pacific and Union Pacific rails iH 
were joined into the first trans- 
| continental railroad seventy-five 
years ago today. 

| The. townsite was laid out on 
April 1, 1868, by Joseph M. Gra- | 
ham, engineer of construction of 
| the Central Pacific through Ne- 
vada: Graham saw the town grow 
from a sagebrush tract of thirty- 
| five acres to its present size. For 
many years he lived in California, 
| making occasional trips agross Ne- | | 
vada. He died in May, 4939, at 
Palo Alto, Calif., a few days short 
of his ninety-seventh birthday. 

Following is his account of the 
founding of Reno, written by him 
in 1931: 

“As I was moving my outfit for- 
ward to Wadsworth after having |/ 
| been placed in charge as engineer 
| of construction on the building of 
the road eastward from the Cali- |} 
| fornia-Nevada state line, I meas: || 
ured and staked out what wag 
later to be the city of Reno, On 
the first day of April, 1868, I set 
the first stake of the survey of 
this boundary for Reno on the bank 
of the English ditch. A map I 
}saw in Reno a few years ago 
| Showed a dotted line within the 
present-day boundary of the city 
which lead up to the English ditch 
marking the spot where I drove 
| the first stake. The ditch was | 
used to divert water from the|| 
Truckee river for the use of an | 
English mining company near the 
site of the town. 

“The original townsite, as I re- 
member, comprised about thirty- { 








five acres extending for about a{ 
quarter of a mile between the 
Truckee river as the south boun- | 
dary and English ditch as the 
north boundary. The site was do- < 
nated to the Contract & Finance |\* 
company, contractors for the Cen- 
tral Pacific, by M. C. Lake who 
| owned a bridge: across the river | 
and a short toll road. With the } 
establishing of a station at that 
point, Mr. Lake planned to profit 
| from the tolls collected from trav- 
elers over his bridge and road lead- 
ing to the Virginia City, Washoe 
and Carson country. I understand | 
he collected more than $60,000 in 
| tolls during the year and a half 
| before the Virginia & Truckee rail- | 
| road was built and opened for traf- | 





| fic in December, 1869. bes 


| known as the Lake house at the 


| for the first streets were ‘obably | 


“There was a wayside hotel on | 
the south side of the Truckee river | 


time I surveyed the townsite, | 
There were no buildings on the! 
north side of the river and where |} 
the town was located it was a bar- 
ren waste of sage brush, horned | 
toads and jack rabbits. 

“The first map of the townsite 
was drawn by J. R. Scupham who 
was an office-man for the Con 


tract & Finance compe; ,. Name 


chosen by Mr. Scupham or by 
Charles Cadwalader who was chief | 
engineer for the Contract & Fi- 
nance company. The. townsite it- 
self was named for Jesse Lee Reno, 
a.civil war general. Lots in the 
townsite were sold at auction. As 


Reno was to be the trade center 

for the Virginia, Washoe and Car- 
son country, there was a rush for 
town property and some of the 
choice 25-foot lots sold for $1200,” 

At the time the Central Pacific |! 
was being built across Nevada in 
1868, Graham recalled, there were 
no settlements of any consequence, 

“Winnemucca was a very small 
town. There was a wayside hotel 
at Humboldt, and a little store at 
Mill City. There was a dairy ranch 
ten miles east of Winnemucca, 
called Fairbanks ranch, and then 
a little store and saloon at Gol- 
conda. Beyond that there was 
nothing. We used to call the Fair- 
banks ranch the ‘jumping off 
place.’ I don’t remember any hab- 
itation between there and Corinne, 
Utah.” 

After the Central Pacific was 
completed, Graham was appointed 
resident’*engineer with headquar- 
ters at Truckee and had charge of 
all maintenance work between 
Sacramento and Winnemucca. In 
1881 he joined the engineering staff 
of the Atlantic & Pacific (now the 
Santa Fe) and later was assistant 
chief engineer of the Carson and 
Colorado. The C. & C., a narrow! 
gauge road, now is included in the 
(Mina branch of the Southern Pa-| 
cifie from Hazen, Nev., to Keeler, 
Calif. 
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|S TRACK LAYING RECORD MADE IN 1869 STILL STANDS 


~ CENTRAL PACIFIC 
HOLDS RECORD 
THAT DEHES 
DEFEAT 


The greatest record for track-laying 
ever made by a railroad gang was 
made just sixty years agortomorrow, 
the crew being composed of a squad 
of eight Irishmen and a small army 
of Chinese coolies. Although there are 
today more modern methods of lay- 
ing track, even the rails coming bent 
to the proper curvature, that record 
of sixty years ago has never been 
equalled. 

On April 28, 1869, these men, fired 
with the enthusiasm of the greatest 
railroad construction race in history, * : ¥ se 
laid ten miles and fifty-six feet of Y } : fale: aA: Pil hue yy ; ryse 
track ine little less than twelve é - ro gelees| ny ge ie 
hours, placing the railhead of the , COE ha AS: ¥ fie Thy HARES ee 2 iS Me 
Central Pacific a mile and a half from ( 

Promontory Point, Utah, where con- : Allen Pe mas LEY : Y POV Baty 
nection was made a few days later foeeDaley | 
with the Union Pacific. i i i Bate yea 

x 3 oh, wu nL 

“John Chinaman” gained a reputa- s ne Pek pte tok 
tion at that time which will never 4 vie Hn AEE LE Ph: 
be forgotten, particularly by tailroad iS Werle il A i, ¢ | te i 
officials. The names of the Irish fore- ' | | Vy 
men have never been forgotten, either. ea Bee a. Cee ea aid, ‘ " fi oy tf ty 

For six years the Central Pacific, J eS HP h hear ty Te | fey 
with crews at times numbering as ia Netebsra tb (LCA esa 
many as fourteen thousand men, / iE Va { SEE (ort ii 1} ja See 
worked eastward from Sacramento, - 2S atieel rei in att Ut iit i} et i io 1 e eee 

x es 4 ai i 


piercing the high Sierra’ and nego- an a Sy tet 
tiating the Nevada desert. For more a ena eee rc atatt ; 


than fivyesyears the Union Pacific had a hee Gee og ¢ beoqd BEE, i 
been building westward. ey i han £60), biel EU sacl antec 40 od 


The rivalry extended from the és oe "bie Ve | 
presidents of the two roads down to é ZL pees 





the track laborers, and some marvel- 
ous feats of track laying followed. 
One day the Union Pacific broke all 
records by laying six miles of track, Ps ean z 
and Charles Crocker and his Chinese | Above is a page copied from the time-book kept by George /Coley, foreman of the Central Pacific crew. that Jaia 
crews were invited to equal it. The ten miles and fifty-six feet of track im one day, April 28, 1869, (sixty years ago tomorrow). The time-book 
Central Pacific beat it by a mile and shows the men received four days’ pay for the one day's work. On the right is J, Hl. Strobridge, construction 
then the- Union Pacific came back superintendent, and to the left ix George Coley, foreman, who kept the timespook until his death, hie dawene 
with seven and one-half miles in one ; Latin pe m ig 
day, and Crocker declared he would | ter now retaining If. 
lay ten miles in one day. jeeceho ag atta aie res 

The rival construction crews-were|the gang stepped off while 
drawing closer together, and there is}gang jumped on with picks. . 
a story that Vice President Durant of | broke open the kegs, and opened 
the Union Pacific wagered $10,000 |fish plates, while other men dis- 
that Crocker and his Chinese could | tributed this. material.” RUAS 
not make good on a boast that they At this point the picked crew of 
would lay ten miles of track in any |Irish rail handlers came into the pic- 
one day, and it is also said his wager | ture. A single horse pulled the ca 
Was “covered.” Great preparations | to the railhead, wtih rails aboz 
Were made for the day. Ties were | four men on each side with 
hex head by two-horse teams and | seized the rails and placed them while / 
ee other \naterials were moved | another crew spiked and bolted them 
up,.and held in trains ready to ad-|in place. | 
vance. More than follr thousand men | The track went forward at the rate | 
and hundreds of horses and wagons of almost a mile an hour. One mew ie peers 
were on the spot, Every min had his paper correspondent wrote that he’ || iron 
particular work to do, so there would | timed the movement twice, | the es rai 1 
be no confusion. | time there being 240 feet of rail laid | * 

The day chosen was April 27, 1869,/in one minute and twenty second e Tunnel in Southwestern Virginia. Event 
but an engine went off the track 'and the second time 240 feet of rail | 1d to produce about 3,000,000 tons this 
early in the morning and caused a| {laid in one minute and fifteen sec ‘ 0,0 
postponement of one day. Laughs and |onds. Ahead of the rail layers were the unloading of welded rail in the tunnel. 
jeers came from the Union spear ce ws laying ties, other setting s s 
camps, but they only made the Cen-, and‘tamping. About half the r ia 
tral Pacific crews more determined, | tion number of ties were laid at te 
The next morning at seven o'clock the| Behind the rail layers came the ce 
work began, Here is the way it was|spikers and Shia then ee a pl 
done, according to a report taken|surfacers an ampers gal 2 ak * ; 
from a San _ Francisco Geoipeney of|finally the straighteners and qOER a) Ls year, weight. “and He 
the/time, and verified by Joseph M. | final gang of four hundred eaanaerne op! (d) Have any ‘other ‘finds of this rail 
Graham, then an assistant engineer| From the first “pione er che. 19p)| the been reported? 
on construction: ,to the last tamper was a distance of | he: fs 


“A train of sixteen cars loaded with , about two miles, and the advance was] lef 
iron rails and materials for two miles| at the rate of a mile an hour. (a) Yes. (b) Width of base, 3-31/32 


rack was s) Py v egraphic cons ion | . . “ ‘ 
of track was pushed up to the front, | pace was the telegrap: ie tee CMahaatths = inches. Height of rail, 4-1/4 inches. 


Men climbed on top and threw off |party, and alongside : ; 1 
the fish plates and kegs of bolts and | water and tea bearers. Five train to 1s Width of web, 13/32 inches. Width of 
spikes. Others punched side stakes|of material were moving up with the head, 2-7/32 inches. Weight per yard, 


‘ +} i alter’ Yew! r that much material was 7. | _ 
mut of the right and left alternate) crews, for Bend teen Reel 56.4 pounds. (c) No record is avail- 


ws. The rails were then rolled off’ used that day, and saicl . 
id in eight minutes sixteen cars)terial trains the camps. were being |), able. (d) Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
‘re cleared with a noise likened to} moyed ahead a nee RE ne Trust Co. in San Francisco has in its 
ae bombardment of an army. The| was called for lunch sl) les A A nang 
train then pulled back, and another | track had been laid, and Ln he eo display with their Gold 
train was brought into position, As|Pacific officials saw the Chines ; Spike” exhibit, a section of pioneer 56- 
goon as the material train was gone|crews were going to win, so the spot) ., pound rail. 
‘small hand-cars were put on the;was named “Victory.” 
iracks, each with a crew of six Chi- The work was slower after lunch, 
hese working under white bosses. |as the grade up Promontory was en- 
Sixteen rails were loaded on each|countered, and there were many 
ear, together with a keg of bolts, keg | curves. Considerable time was lost 
of spikes and bundle of fish plates, | bending rails. It was seven in the | 
‘Two horses and riders were attached | evening when the forward march was 
x to each car in tandem and long rope.|stopped, ten miles and fifty-six feet 
‘> While these hand-cars went on and|of track having been laid, It is said 
~ on, they were hauled back on a single|that if the roadbed had been leyel 
track as they were emptied, another /and straight, fifteen miles of track 
| taking its place. There was no halt|could have been laid that day, The 
in the continuous stream ‘of materials| crews were honored a few days later 
| fe the front. As each hand-car loaded at,Sacramento at a monster celebra- 
J with matemals reached jige xaithead, tion. = 





k 
é C a originally laid with 567 
rail was dopteesa with 


| or 








The Western Pacific Railway, more popularly known as “The Feather River Route,” was the second transcontinental line to serve Nevada 


Above illustration shows a happy crowd celebrating the arrival of the first Western Pacific passenger train in Elko, Nevada, August 21, 1910 


The Central Pacific Reached Elko in 1868 
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Mr. T. L. Williamson 
5595 Taft Avenue 

Oakland, California 94618 
Dear Mr. Williamson: 


The enclosed pictures may be duplicates of your collection, 


however, I am mailing them to you for what they are worth. 


These pictures were mailed to me from time to time adver- 
tising the 100th Anniversary of the driving of the golden spike at Promo- 


tory, Utah. 


Hope you are in 


Sincerely, 


TG en — 


W. A. Enstrom 
General Manager 
Railroad Products Division 











This picture was taken in 1877 when the high Secrettown trestle in the Sierra 
Nevadas of California was being filled in by the Central Pacific (now South- 
ern Pacific). In those days there were none of the power implements that 


are so common in modern construction. Scrapers were not used in the grad- 
ing. Dynamite was not in general use. Chinese coolies did the work with 
pick and shovel, one-horse dump carts, wheelbarrows, and black powder. 





Foday en yesterday on the Overland Route 
in the Sierra Nevadas. This main line is the 
onetime Central Pacific, western portion of 
the first transcontinental railroad, and the 
lower photo (from the collection of Daal, 
Joslyn) shows the down train getting ready 
to leave Cisco a year before the driving of 
the golden spike on May 10, 1869. The rug- 
ged western slope of the Sierras is climbed 
by means of the American River Canyon. 
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x608 Terrace, Utah, town on the 
orgganal line of the around the north end of 
the Great Salt Lake. 


route was abandoned when the Lucin-Cut 


Off was constructed across the lake in 1904. 
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The World, |U. States & Canadas. 

On Mereator’: Townships, Counties, a d Portugal 


and small, 


Mexico, W.| Porto Rico, 
Indies, and Central | Brazil. 
Palestine | 
The New Testament | 
South America, 00. be ies | 
Oceanica, tish Provinces, Flags of all Nations. } 
City and Co. of N. York—Long Island--33 Miles around N, York— 
Mustrated Chart of Geographical Definitions—Stream of Time, etc. 
IN PORTABLE FORM 
unty andDownship | The Western States. 
Taited State: Southern States—iwo sizes. 
A Township Map of Ilinois, | 
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SkotTionat — Illinois, Indiana, | Middle States, 
Michigan, Missouri, Wiscon-| Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
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sas, Louisiana, Texas, etc. Tourist’s Map of the 
States and Territories West of the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
ATLASES ? 


Colton’s General Atlas, {|  Colton’s Atlas of America, 
Steel Plate Maps r ‘ 


North America, 


lag vie, mavelleron, BETipertel 
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| 5,800 


JAMES AG AG ER, Ae Pacific System. 
FOR BEST DISTRICT. 


R. KOEHLER, Manager Lines in Oregon. 


PREMIUMS AWARDEL)) 


FOR BEST SECTION ON PACIFIC SYSTEn., als oti \ J. H. WALLACE, Engineer Maintenance of Way. | 


Wadsworth District 


SONORA RAILWAY AND CARSON AND € = 


| No. 9, peacEesc aes District, eee 93-7 





J. KRUTTSCHNITT, General Manag 


Approved: 


Resident 


Div. Officers, 2 
Engineers. 


D. Burkhalter, Supt. A. D’Heur, 


 H. Ingram, Supt..| C. H. Ellison... 


GENERAL AVERAGE FOR LINES 
AND DIVISIONS. 


- Salt Lake Division . 


W.S. Palmer, Supt . .| #. Lloyd..... 


R. J. Laws, 


C. Sroufe, Supt 


J. S. Noble, Supt. ... 


Supt 


hos. Fitzgerald 


. Miller.... 


<. Clarke ... 4 


- A. Worthington, Supt. 


’. Koehler, Mgr... 


J. A. Naugle 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. 
P. J. McGrath. 


frainm 


G. M. Farley. 


(Acting) 


W. A. Grondahl. { 


J. D. Mathews.. 


Act. Supt, T. B. & B. 


J. S. Noble, Supt. . 
R. J. Laws, Supt. 

R.H. Ingram, Supt. 
C, C, Sroufe, Supt. 


D. Burkhalter, Supt. ... 


W. S. Palmer, Supt. 


B, A. Worthington, 
R. Koehler, Mgr.. 


Sacramento Division., 
Los Angeles Division . . 
Tucson Division 

San Joaquin Division 

.. Western Division 


Supt.Coast Division 


.. Lines in Oregon 


P.J. McGrath, Trainimaster, Carson and Colorado Ry, 80.5 
J. A. Naugle, Asst. Gen’l. Mgr. Sonora Railway, . 
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From “Mining Camp Days” by Emil Billed 


Tonopah’s Main#Street in 1902 shows how tiny the town was three years before Emil Billeb arrived in 1905 





Antiques SHOW 


Thousands of ageless antiques from around the World. See the 
rare, the exotic, the beautiful—all under one Roof—on display 
and for sale, Produeed by Mitchell-Ivey. General Admission 


$1.50 

COMING! JULY 25 thru 28th 
Goodman's Hall, 1-10 p.m. Daily 
Jack London Square, Oakland 1 - 6 p.m. Sunday 





EVERYONE’S DOING IT! 


Protecting Their Furniture With 
CUSTOM PLASTIC COVERS 


* Fitted in your home 
«Cushions separate 
zippers and air vents 


= HEAVY DUTY 
© "KRENE” VINYL 


= Made by Union Carbide 
© Hygienically clean 
* waterproof & dustproof 
* stays like new for years 
4 * resists mildew 
a 
mastercharge = 24 HR, PHONE SERVICE bankamericard 


Ideal Plastic Covers 


2236 MacArthur Blvd. »° Oakland * 532-2603 





Designing an intefesting @nd different kind 
challenge, but if the challenge fs met, the r 
even for the small home. In a small develod 





History Puts; Zest 
Inva Vacation 


HETHER you’re plan- 
ning a vacation in an 
armchair or a vacation 
on wheels, there are 
books galore that will 
provide flavorsome recounting of 
the rich life in the West when 
granddad or great-granddad was 
poking around for gold in the form 
of nuggets, or maybe selling gen- 
eral merchandise, running a rail- 
road or just studying nature such as 
the great California redwoods. 

Emil Billeb, brought up in New 
York, came to Tonopah, Nevada, 
in 1905 when he was in his early 
20s. In 1908 he was sent to Bodie in 
California to manage the Bodie & 
Benton Railroad, which he disman- 
tled in 1918. 

Billeb has now turned author and 
Howell-North Books of Berkeley 
has printed his ‘‘Mining Camp 
Days”’ that should easily be found 
on the shelves of your favorite 
book shop. 

It won’t be difficult for the read- 
er of Billeb’s work to determine 
that he is no newcomer to the min- 
ing scenes. In booming Tonopah 
back in 1905 he learned the busi- 
ness side of mining, and when he 
moved to Bodie in 1908 to manage 
the railroad the town was a wild 
camp where shootings started be- 
fore breakfast, a fact that has kept 
Bodie a living legend down to our 
present day. 

This was the period of Bodie’s 
second bonanza, when “its lower 
grade ores became. profitable to 
mine due to technological develop- 
ments. Plans were,.afoot to im- 
prove the railroad and extend it to 
éonnect with the Southern Pacific. 
Once again people began to flock 
to Bodie, hoping for a new gold 
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Grandiloquence 


HE KNAVE: One of the strange 

characters of the Golden West 

was W. H. Knickerbocker. He 
was from Louisiana and preached for 
a short time in Methodist churches in 
both New Orleans and Los Angeles. 
He possessed fervid eloquence, but his 
theology was sketchy and drew criti- 
cism. He resigned from the ministry 
and went to Tonopah where he built 
an opera house and put on plays that 
failed. He moved to Goldfield, then 
Seven Troughs, and eventually to Raw- 
hide. There he worked as a common 
laborer cranking a windlass. Then, sud- 
denly, he won new notoriety. He 
preached the funeral oration of the 
noted gambler Riley Grannan. One 
writer said: “His oration was full of 
sonorous phrases, assonant climaxes 
and resounding triteness. It was formal, 
stagey, saturated with the melancholy 
of Hamlet, but said little about Gran- 
nan.” Yet he had that wild gang of 
miners, gamblers and women of ill- 
fame all weeping copiously. The ora- 
tion was taken down and printed. Here 
are some of his sonorous phrase 
“When I see the ambitions of man de- 
feated, when I see him struggling 
mind and body in the only legitimate 
prayer he can make to accomplish some 
end; when I see his aim and purpose 
frustrated by fortuitous combinations 
of circumstances over which he had no 


control; when I see the outstretched 
hand just about to grasp flag of 
victory take i 

feat, lask: W 

ening, and 

smile and a 


within the waste . . . a walking shadow, 
a poor player that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is heard 
no more; a tale told by an idiot full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing.” In 
closing his flowery address he said: 
“And now I will say goodby, old man. 
We will try to exemplify the spirit of 
your, life . .. Words fail me here. Let 
these flowers, Riley, with their petaled 
lips and perfumed breath, speak in 
beauty and fragrance the sentiments 
that are too tender for words. Goodby.” 
Knickerbocker described Grannan as a 
man who took defeat and victory with 
composure. He was a “dead game sport 

. . a public benefactor who smoothed 
the wrinkle from the brow of care, 
changed the moan into a song, wiped 
away the tear and replaced it with a 
jewel of joy.” As a matter of fact, 
Knickerbocker scarcely knew Grannan, 
and the address was a piece of gran- 
diloquence. Knickerbocker stood there 
dressed in his old work clothes, yrob- 
ably all he had, a rather forlorn look- 
ing creature. But he had a way of 
carrying people along with him.—John 
W. Winkley. 





reache 
debate 


Mail to White House ment 


tor: It is imperative that all Ameri- could } 
write to President Kennedy immedi ance ¢ 
showing their support for his recent before 
lon to resume atmospheric nuclear that the 


b White House is being deluged with to gual 


yy left-wing pacifist groups In oppo- 
to this. Many of these pacifist 
s are Communist inspired. 
we going to let a bunch of weak- 
pacifists surrender our country to 
‘ommunist criminal conspiracy by 
un-American actions? At times like 
is vitally important that we support 
baders’ decisions. .. . 
ROBERT D. GRIMM, 
Oakland. 


Disillusionment 


itor: I am one embarrassed Demo- 
lat the recent careless and dissident 
rks made by Attorney General Mosk 
sovernor Brown regarding the excel- 
recent Bay Area School of Anti-Com- 
ism, in contrast to their silence when 
ommies told us Americans, with such 

that “America would turn Red C 

1 matter of time now.” ing eff 

ty cannot come up with more measur 

andidates, this disillusioned observe 

locrat will certainly seek temporary their ¢ 

e in the Republican Party ranks come Th 

pmber : 
MRS. L.BERNACIL, Session 
Livermore legislat 


Cl 


Setting Record Straight 


r from J 


rilyn M. Kafl 
ion Children, 
Forum of 
2, I wish to c 
\s a result of 
sland Police Depart 
1 that the i 
rian referred occ ed outside th 
d, and did not in any mannel 
lblve Oakland police officers 
Irs. Kaflan expressed her regret to the 
‘jand Police Department that this point 
not brought out in her letter 
EB. M. TOOTHMAN 
Chief of Police 


United Nations Bonds 
ditor: I am about fed up with some 
hy fellow Republicans who are scream- 
about the Kennedy propos to buy 
i) million of United Nations bonds 
ranted that the United Nations 1s not 
rything the United States w yuld like 
b be; granted that it has by-and-large 
ed to settle big-power dispu sranted 
it should be revised to remove some 
he glaring structural weaknesses that 
vent it from doing the job we want 
lo do. Just the same, these facts stick 
like a sore thumb: 

If the U.N. can’t sell its bond issue 
UN. forces will have to move out of 








rush. Besides miners, there were 
railroaders, lumbermen, business- 
men, Chinésey,’ Indians, and the 
ever-present lawmen.: 
6 
VEN in 1908 Bodie had a vig- 


orous, hard - drinking . crew, 


Billeb relates. He habitually 
recorded his life in ‘“Mining Camp 
Days”’ with his camera, not only in 
Bodie but in the neighboring min- 
ing camps of Aurora, Lundy, Ben- 
ton, Mono Mills, Goldfield and So- 
daville as well as in Bridgeport, 


and work were done by the o 

5 fir 2x4s, 4x4 posts and bright-p 
Bnce problempini a fenced front ya 
which peigts out the entrance wa 
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was laid on the floor of Broadwell Lake which 
normally and usually (but not quite always) was 
dry. The pois where the T&T crossed the tracks 
of the Salt Lake Route was d ssignated as Crucero, 
the Spanish word for crossing: ‘Both roads main- 
tained their own limited station facilities adjacent 
to each other, but no trains were scheduled to 
meet in the vastness of the desert wasteland. 

From Crucero north ¢ r 
on to Silver Lake the line was s pushe ad. At that time 
Silver Lake was quite an active community, the 
store of Rose Heath Fisk Co. alone doing an annual 
business of nearly $150,000. O. J. Fisk, one of the 
partners in the enter rprise, also developed a stage 
line to the then booming Crackerjack, a tent town 
complete with tent saloons and tent stores lying 
we sstward over the dese 
Fisk demonstrated his business flexibility at the 
time that Crackerjack’s boom collapsed with aston- 
ishing rapidity, for stage line was closed down 
in less : otw ithstar nding th e actual 
circum 


period : 


came to reali ation occurred in March 1908 when 
the Rasor br thers surveyed a 12-mile line from 
the T&T to within two miles of the Crackerjack 
mine. No construction work of any kind was ever 
performed on the project. 

Silver Lake was crossed in March 1906 in much 
the same manner as Broadwell Lake — by laying 
the tracks on the bed of the dry lake floor. By April 
the rails were continuing northward over the desert 
plain, while surveying crews worked far in advance 
to close the gap in ‘their final locations between 
Ash Meadows (near Death Valley Jct.) and Gold 
Center. Although Borax Smith was proclaiming at 
the time that the railroad would continue north to 
Tonopah, a change of plans must have been en- 
countered for < actual surveying was halted at Gold- 

field and the surveying crews were disbanded. 
Talk still persisted, Rowecen and some people con- 
tended that a route would be staked out all the 
way north to Manhattan, Round Mountain and 
Austin. That such discussions were obviously wish- 
ful thinking was evident, for no work of any kind 
was ever done on the project. 

The first 75 miles of track to a point just beyond 
Dumont were completed and ready by May 1906; 
then difficulties were encountered. For the next 12 

ad had to 4 
the plateau into the Amargosa River Cany 
traverse its length along the sidewalls of the gorge. 
Involved in the construction were large cuts and 
long fills, while three major trestles of up to 500 
feet in length were necessary to cross and recros 
the river at strategic points. One contractor went 
bankrupt, and litig: ition ensued; for patently ov 
all hung the torrid heat of the Meath Valley areal 
and the unwillingness or inability of men to with 
stand the rigors of such ab normal w orking condi 


nd from 


The contemporary reports were terrifying , even 
igh perhaps a bit wild, but to the laboring mar 
ports that “many were dying in Death Val 
the T&T has suspended work” made hin 
before sig n. In June 1906 a brie 
rinting e: xpe riment was made with Japa 
A total of 100 men were brought ou 
eles, each with his enormous bedroll 
Subsequent ir gatio 
1 that of the 100 men of 
working and (to use th 
) “out of those 17, only 
vels, The other 9 were spr: 
using that precise, ski 
-time Chi 


the job, only 
wo rds of Ww 
handling p 

ing them with 


and unlo vely method that olc 
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21. Organization was t 
was an almost one sible accompli: t, and 


operations were never con ad separate 
nt 


entity in spite of the f th fr nent w 
hand for that purpose, T] ‘ s arrived on nos 
cation too late to be of significant benefit to the 
bonanzas for which they were destined, rhe ee 
was alw ays do ec ite a og: i 

its three nei 
and as an enti 
its primary pu rp Os g 
of construc ae a ae pti oads in the same 
territory. Thus ov imate passing of the BG was 
e y £ both to prcgenitors and com- 
petitors alike. 

At just what poiz sinning of this unfor- 
tu nate venture took place is dithcult to determine. 
Should it be considered to be the exact phys 
date of incorporation, that is irrevocably fixed as 
August 30, 1905. Actual preliminary surveys of the 
route had been made prior to tha it time, and seri- 
ous thinking to various depths of consideration 
had oby iously been performed under even more 
prior circumstances. 

Certain it is that the event could not have been 
Se ae prior to August iw, for it was on the 

Ith of that month that Cross d scovered the fixst, 
original Bullfrog claim (see L\&T) to the south 
of Goldfield and told the nev’s in town. At that 
moment the narrow-gauge Tor pah Railroad had 
just been comp leted t to the tov n of its corporate 
title, and preliminary surveys for a connect ting 
Goldfield Railroad to the newe st bonanza of note 
‘mmediately to the south were even then in the 

rocess of completion (see Tonopah & Goldfield 
R Railroad), Only a month eal lier, ear the far south- 
em reaches of the state, “Borax Smith had aban- 
doned his idea of using steam t-actors as a means 
of propulsion for borax wagons and incorporated 
the Tonopah & Tidewater Railrvad (q.v.) with the 
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From “Mining Camp Days” by Emil Billed 
Summer was two days old when snow fell on Bodie’s Main Street prompting this picture on June 23,1912 
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